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LETTER OF TRANSIMTTTAL. 



DEPAKTMKNT OF TFTE FNTERIOR, 

Census Offu^k, 
Washington, 1>. C, March 9, 1894. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith the text and st^vtistical tables of a special rei>ort upon the textile 
industries of the United States, as rt»turned at the Eleventh Census. 

This report comprises, first, an analysis of the textile industries combined, by Mr. S. N.. D. North, si)ecial 
agent; second, a report on the manufacture of \v(X)l, by Mr. North; third, a n»port on the manufacture* of cott^m, 
by Mr. Edward St^mwood, special agent; fourth, a report on the manufacture of silk, by Mr. Byron Rose, special 
agent; and, llfth, a n»port on dyeing and finishing textiles, by Mr. Peter T. Wooil, special agents 

These reports present a b<Mly of statistics so closely related and so interdependent that it was deemed best to 
publish them together jis a monograph, thus presenting a view of the textile industries of the country. 

Those rejwrts were prepared by the special agents named, under the general direction of Mr. Frank K. 
Williams, special agent in charge of the division of manufactures. 
I am, very res])ectfully, 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 

Commi$9ioner of Labor in charge. 

The Seouetauy of tue Interior. 
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Superintenileut. 

A|>|>ulnied April 20. teSSi ruilKued July 31. 1 
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Colli mi HHiuiier of Labor tu «liiirg«. 
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PRINCIPAL TEXTILE INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 



BY 8. N. D. NOUTH. 



The manufactures of wool, cotton, arid silk are so closely allied to each otlier by general similarity of processes 
and machinery, and by the increasing interchangeable use of the fibers* that they may properly be regarded aii 
constituting one general manufacture, to be considered not only separately, but also a« a whole. 

For the latter purpose tabulated statements containing the princtipal facts obtained at the Eleventh Census 
relating to these industries are herewith presented. Statements in detail for each principal branch of the industry 
will be found immediately following. For the purpose indicated it is necessary to include with the statistics erf 
wool, cotton, and silk manufactures those of a closely allied industry, viz, the dyeing and finishing of textiles. 
The latter relates to the operations of independent dye works, bleacheries, and print works which are exclusively 
employed in finishing the products of woolen, cotton, and silk mills. The value of the product reported is simply 
the value added to the fabric by these final processes when condu<;ted by distinct establishments. The other 
textile industries, the hemp, jute, and fiax manufactures, and "mills employed in working raw cotton, waste, or 
cotton yarn into hose, webbing, tapes, fancy fabrics, mixed goods, or other fabrics, which are not sold as specific 
manufactures of cotton or wool", reported as " Special mills" in 1880, were treated at the census of 1890 with less 
particularity of detail upon the general manufacturing schedule, and the results will appear in the reports 
containing general statistics of manufactures under difi'erent heads, the most imiK)rtant of which are awnings, 
tents, and sails; baggings, fiax, hemp, and jute; bags, other than paper; belting and hose, linen; belting and hose,, 
rubber; carpets, rag; cordage and twine; cotton waste; gloves and mittens; hand knit goods; jute and jute goods;: 
linen goods; rubber and elastic goods; thread, linen; upholstery materials. 

As a preliminary exhibit of the growth of the textile industry of the United States, a table is first presented, 
covering the main statistics for a period of forty years as reported at the censuses of 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880, and 1890. . 
This table shows the totlal number of establishments engaged in each of the textile manufactures and in dyeing 
and finishing, the amount of capital, number of employes, amount of wages, e^)8t of materials, and vdhie of. 
manufactured products. 

Tabi.i: 1.— COMPAKATIVI: STATEMKNT of combined TEXTILP: industries in the TNITED STATES: IK>0-1S<I0. 



JNDl'STKIKs. 



NuDiber 

of 
V'wir. oHtablish- 
mcnts. 



('oiiihineil tt'XtiU'H 1^50 

Wool maiiiifarture (b) IrtTw) 

(;«itton niuuafactine lHr>0 

Silk manufHctiirt' l'*''>*' 

I Dyeing and tinUlnnji; textiles ls.>o 



Coinbiui'il t<*xtileH. 



1H60 



Wool uianufacttiro(6) If^'M 

Cotton manufacture 18G0 

Silk luaniifaotiire l^i*) 

Dyeing and tiiiirthiug textilen iWiO 



Coiiihincil textiles. 



1870 



Wool mamifaeture (b) 1870 

Coitoii manufacture 1870 

Silk niannfncture 1870 

Dyeini: and fluinhinj: textile."* 1870 



1,760 

1. IH»4 

157 



:j. 027 

1, 07:t 

1,091 

V.\9 

124 

4.790 

:}.45« 

S»5« 

80 

292 



Capital. 



3,025 $112,513,947 



32, 516, 366 

74, MO. 931 

678,300 

4,818,350 



150,080,852 

42, 84'J, i«l2 

98, 585. 269 

2. 926, 980 

5, 718, 671 

297, 694. 24.< 



132.382,319 

140. 706. 291 

6,2,31,130 

18, 374, 503 



AVKRAGC NUMBER 

OF EMI>LUYr.8 AND TX)TAL 

WAGIES 



£uiployeB. 



140. 897 

47, 763 

92, 286 

I. 743 

5. 10.*. 



I. — 



194.082 

59, 522 

122. 028 ' 

5. 4:55 I 

7. 097 ; 



274. 94C 

119, 859 

i:\5, 369 

6,649 

13,066 



Wages. 



(a) 



Coat of 
materials used. 



(a) 
{a) 
(«) 



$40, 353, 462 

13,361,602 

2:J, 940, lOH 

1, 050. 224 

2. 001, 528 

I 

i 

86, 565, 191 I 

I' 
40, 357. 235 ' 
39. 044, 132 ! 

1.942,286 ; 

5,221,538 I 



$76,715,959 



29,246.096 

34, 835. 056 

1.093.860 

11,540.347 



112.812,111 

46. 049. .365 

57, 2s.*.. 5.^4 

3.901.777 

5. 005, 435 

■i^y'.l, 240, 1(»2 

134,154.615 

111,736.936 

7,8i7.,V>9 

e99, 539, 992 



Value of 
produclH. 



$128, 7G9. 971 



49, «J6. SSI 

CL84i9, 184 

1.8<-9.47« 

•15. 4:»4, :i3U 



214, 740. 614 

80. 734,^00 

115.081.774 

U, tJ07. 771 

11.710, K"J 

52f», 3R«5. 7C4 



2i7. 

177. 

12, 

rll3, 



a This item wuh not fully ie])orted at the eensuH of 1850. 
b InchideH ho.Hieiy and knit goiMls*. 

At the ceUHii.s «>f 1870 the value of tlu^ fabric itHelf was inciude<i, whereas ut all 8ubse<iueut een.HUMUrt merely the values addutl to 
processes of dyeing aud finishing are given. 



r.<i8, 82«i 
489, 739 
210, fl«2 
017, 5;i7 
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INhWTMIMI. 



Yisir, 



Kuniber 
of 

mvut«. 



C«i»iUl. 



AVKRAQE NlltBKR 
OF EXPU)r£!» AND TOTAL 
• WAOKsi. 



Owt of 
nuitt^rials used. 



Value of 
produrt«. 



Employts. Wa^rew. 



lNm.hllMHn«>\tU««« 1«*<tHt 4,01$ $4l:!.T21.<l«S 3M,351 , #ia\ 050. ti66 $:il»2. 709, 884 | $332,673,488 ' 

\Vi»i))m«mi«Wtun«l«t 1j<A» 1\«K» l!«.ti»l,t)«» 161.557 47.388.i«7 164.371,^1 267,252.913 

t\»ll«M) UiMUIlVtiiriMi^k 1)^ T^A :!0{^2})a346 rl74.6M) 42,040,510 102.206.347 192,000.110 

Silk ilMUUt^ tur«« IJ«»* 3S2 l»,125,3i«0 31.337 9. U6.7t^ 22,467.701 41,033,045 

IVvi'llMt «»«^ <^»t»^'<nS^ ^^^^^l*"* ^'^^ ^^^ 2«,223,9S1 16. «» 6.474.364 13,664.295 32,297.420 

iNmihluvil U«\liU>*. I^*» 4, U4 .1739, 973, <«1 51 1. fi97 17.V 547. 343 421. 39*i. 196 721. 949. JCi 

\V«HaWMWIui^oiiiiV«m ... ^S»H> 2,4«9 29lfv 494, 481 219. l:t2 7^.660,742 200,095.572 3.17.76^,^24 

iNktUm HMHUlVtolun^ 1S»»0 9^V^ . 354,iW.S4;i 221 .>:» 69. 4i59,2r2 154.912.979 267. 9M. 724 

SllK m«imlWtun« . !?*» 472 ,M.\*»7..V;7 50.9l:» ]9,6t^l.31S 51.im.42:- 87.29*454 

' l\\t4ll« »»a Hll»*hitt|Uv\tik^ IjSAl 24S 3!i.450.{^tO 2i». -•<J7 9,717.011 12. W5. 22u 2&9UU.56l> 

^ Im A«MaHm l'« ikHvMik «UU Hmmtv" wt^iv ixHvi\M«4 At th«« \t«u»n:« of 1SS« r««lumA fi»r 249 *uilK ol.i!w»«si Mi " SitrcUl null^**. mcac«'«l in wotftiiije nv cotton. wm»te« or 
««kM«m \Mt( Ittt^^ lt%«*k^r>'v wvhh)Mj|. I«|««s^ amU CJuk'-y tVilvrt^^ Au«i mix«>«l £\«(M!» «»r «^ht»r f^bnt-> w!iu-h atv iHtt »old «-«> i»p<>citic uiAnuractares of t-oitMD or wooL Tb<^«e 
Ml ^»umi»)liiHmU iv|Hvrt«Hl ♦H^4.44,'S *'A|»UjU. 1S.«;^ omj»J«»\r*. 9:S,57.<.9iW «a.:x>Sv *2.:»S/iS.^ t'»4>i of i>4l<m c%i»«naH^i. #1S.?««.273 vaIim^ of pmRloctA. aimI »tKml«l Iw 
ni»»lxUmt Im mAlktHlEi «HmiMTf««mv In l:^^ (liU oIa.^ of milU U it'iH^rit^ umWr « uumbrr of dldVrvnt h«^*4s. enuiut-r.k:r«l x*n i**pf^ 'X Althoa^ih ftNu^* of ihtxa mav be 
lnrhk«lv«l iH «l»*^ «\^aI« f^vr iV l^cvliW tiHlu*UH>H |m>*v^wU^I in ihi* tv|H*i. 

«^ Ims'^hIv* Ti, UA *Mili*v«'* Aii*l vl<^rkv * Ih»(«*^ vftUn«« wriv n«4 rv|»»Mrt«l . 

«l \ Aim'' «4^ |in>|wH\ ItUvU U Mot imcIxiUimI in llw vaimiaI rt'portt^ m 1:^^ l»«vAosNr ii wa.<i ih«c iuclutl<^i ia tbo ly^ports ot |»r«vi«His vrsAiut vMuni. 

WUU^lUo im^^iuplolo HmnH^tor of tvirlier txMisus iiu|uiries rentiers their ci>mparis4>n with the mt»re detaileti 
n^ull^ of l«ti>r iu\>viti^itious s^miewhiii misleatlin^« still the j:xMieral re^^ults shown itt tiie fore^^ing table present 
«i pioturt^ of >v\m%lert\ili^\vk^|miout. Simv isr»t> the oapital employetl in the textile indnstry has increased nearly 
wt^wu tiuM^ ami the x^ilwe of imnlueis ni\irly six limes. The nnmlH*r oi eninlt^yes has iiiereased ftom 14t5.>^7 to 
MUn^C. The animuit juiid in \vaj»t>s w^is not fully rei^^rte^l in ISTnK but the increase fh>ni ISdO has been nearly 
flmr ami a half tinuv< 

YVl.lK OF rKomcTs. 

The dewlo|mie«t of the lexule imlustry has l^etni uniutemtpte^l. The ctunbineil industry prwlm-til in 1891^ 
|^^^ls vabuHl at ^I^U^M5K:>^\ the lar^^^v^t v^*t\^*»^»^ ^^l^* incivase, as measure by the value of pr^nincts^ iHviuring 
during the %ie\*ade ISiSiWiSTt^ But in onler to c%^nwctl>* obtain the statistii-;)] niesisiire of this in>^wth. account 
MUv; Vh^ take^i of the fact that the value of v^n^luct reiH^rtcil in ISTo was a currency value at a time when the paper 
flKUlar axera^xHl T^V.^1 wnts iu $^4d. ami the pricijs \Wr all raw^ ma:«^rials wert^ i'\^rres|H>ndin;;ly hijrh. In makin*; 
ci^u[Mr»:^xns with the data tW the wnsus of ISTO this tact must Ih- r\^:ne:uberviL and all values re^iiorteTi at that 
ciHi^us re^lm-tsl to a $:>Jd IvAsis^ Another :'ac: having a like bearing u|Kni the tnie measure of irr»>wth is the steady 
4ecbiH^ ui the market \^lue of pnxlucts which has l^^en in i^rv^ress since the census .^f 1>70 was taken. This 
decUue has Ivea aKXVieratc^l ;u ea^^h branch i^" textile manu^ncrarv bv rvmarkable impitn-einenrs and advanc^-s in 
bU'A' s;A\iu^ uvjichtacry— ^m|xr\>vements which v^rtially e^ualiri^ the advance in wa^es which has taken plac^*. 
TlMt^ ttM\*hauu^l ^lll)V^A>H(H^ms have 1K^ nklK^ally chan^red the ivtnciples of ne^hauL^n ^nployed in the rnitrd 
Slalifvs dttru^: the last thirty wars l^:t they have ^reaclv- sisK:^H:^k^l aad rxi^^ited pn>ressesw aid nefineed the 
hnK^r tvs^utre^l U^ ^M^Hlu\•^ a $:t\>'n aaa^Httci of iv^iduc;. The |i*?Twnta^:^5? i*f iacrwkw in cumber of employ*^ and 
Y^ntiie \>t* ^y\*^liK*ts^ at^er twUK-iu^: to si i:\4d basis the cttrreocy vahte n«Ji.Mrted f<* 1>7ul are as ft>tlow>: 
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COMBINED TEXTILES. 

Table 9.— COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF COMBINED TEXTILE INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY 

GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1890 AND 1880. 



STATK8 AND TERKITORIB8. 



Year. 



Number 

of 

establish- 

meuts. 



rnlted states . 



New England states. 



1890 
1880 



1890 
1880 



Maino 1890 

1880 

Now Hampshiro 1890 

1880 

Vermont 1890 

1880 

Massachusetts 1800 

1880 

Rhode Island 1890 

1880 



Connecticut 



1890 
, 1880 



Middle states 1800 

1880 



New York 

New Jersey . . 
Pennsylvania. 



1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 

181H) 
1K80 



Delaware 1890 

1880 

Maryland (d) 1890 

18H0 



Southern Mtates 1890 

1880 



Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 



1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 



Georgia 1890 

1880 

Florida ' «>189t) 

1S80 

Alabama 1890 

1880 

Mississippi 1890 

. 1880 

Louisiana i 1890 

: 1880 

WestVirginia 1890 

1880 

Kentucky 1890 

1880 



Tennessee 

ArkauMUH 

Texas 

A 11 other sou them states (e) 



1890 
1880 

1890 
IHMO 

<'1890 
18H0 



4,114 
4, 018 



1,210 
1.214 



107 
126 

118 
126 

45 

58 

533 
496 

204 
194 

203 
214 



1.914 
1,540 



615 

480 

240 
186 

1,010 
822 

11 
13 

.38 
:{9 



486 
613 

47 
56 

124 
98 

35 
25 

71 
73 



1 

22 
30 

16 
16 

6 
o 

33 
57 

49 

103 

69 
122 



27 



Capital, (a) 



$739, 973, 661 
412.721,496 



426, 365, 388 
261,561,147 



30, 990. Oil. 
19,932 406 

43,891,412 
31, 247. 024 

5. 491. 2.-) J 
3, 750, 257 

215. 254. 813 
120, 443, 376 

70. 699, 470 
46, 989. 447 



60, 038, 346 
39, 198. 637 



222, 402, X55 
115,483.359 



75,881.672 
42.022,987 

43,321.016 
16, 028, 770 

92. 6*i6. 227 
51,2:i8,747 

2, 555. 2;J3 
1, 227. 129 

7, 958. 707 
4. 965. 726 



62. 623. 729 
20, 413, 414 



4,089,511 
1,646,850 

11. 195. 122 
3, 058. !KX) 

11.144.233 
2, 784. 000 

18. 084. 708 
6. 532. 39i) 



MisocUuneous 
0Xi>en8eH. (b) 



AVERAGE NUMBER 

OF K.MI>IX>YKH AND TOTAL 

WAOKS. 



$43, .'i56, 736 



Employee. 



511,897 
c384,251 



24, 501, 029 



.r ' 



-, ' 



1,867.550 
2, 339, 287 
301. 46G 
12, 930. 047 
4, 260. 785 
2. 801, 894 



•2.59, 542 
217, 674 



14, 352, 458 

4, 840. 584 

2. 952, 104 

6, 052. 430 

122. 690 

384,650 



2.691,420 



-li-L. 



177,750 
442. 0.56 
528,236 
746. 314 



1 1. <K)0 

2.96.'>.713 
1.275.400 

3,007, 19S 
l,453.(i40 

1, 516, 060 
195. 000 

408. H81 
328. 170 

4.142.815 
1. 255. 760 

4. 322. .336 
1,564,264 

164. 2.56 
100. .'50 



20,011 
15,869 

29.573 
24,743 

3,040 
3,204 

126. 819 
106, 743 

48,071 
36,622 

32,028 
30,493 



185, 136 
132,884 



62.383 
45,153 

34,712 
24,111 

81,381 
53.005 

1,543 
1.058 

5,117 
4, 557 



44,768 
19,409 

2,950 
1.477 

9,276 
3,528 

8,193 
2,066 

11,058 
6,406 



Wages. 



$175,547,343 
105. 050. 666 



91,888,951 
60,611,202 



6, 579, 880 
4,204,778 

10,044.132 
6, 904. 069 

1,116,026 
807,04b 

45, 590, 207 
29, 801, 016 

16, 835. 284 
10, 127, 287 

11,723,422 
8, 766, 404 



67. 512, 602 
38, 013, 381 



I 



1.5K. 7:u 


7.5. (570 


15. 050 


27. 708 


246, <M,3 


2;»0, 116 


8.775 







22, 663, 753 
12, 652, 423 

13, 704, 395 
7, 652. 833 

29, 236, 630 
16,660,274 

546, 117 
301,231 

1, 361, 707 
846, 620 



9,771,056 
3,254,936 

628,159 
241,500 

1, 747. 729 
462,854 

1,646,689 
382,017 

2,470,438 
1.161,654 



33 

2,565 

1.508 

2.266 
940 



5,000 I 



515. 136 
243, 035 

597.251 
186,314 



Cost of 
materials 

UMtid. 



$421, 398, 196 
302. 700, 894 



211,974,959 
172,223,778 



14. 495, 290 
12,148,526 

22, 225, 159 
18, 809, 037 

2,626,232 
2, 881, 935 

107,465,624 
84,228,717 

37,911,403 
27,708,649 

27,251,161 
26,446.914 



161, 124, 5.39 
106, 328, 5:i« 



47.021,495 
30.610,001 

29,682.210 
17, 466, 679 

78, 869. 158 
53, 999. 549 

1. 007. 270 
975,490 

3. 944. 406 
3. 285, 917 



32.624,416 
12.781.692 

1.998,555 
1.023.471 

6, 553, 635 
1,719.352 

6,820.132 
1,827,765 

7, 998. &26 
4, 185. 462 



Value 

of 

prtMlucts. 



$721,949,262 
532. 673. 488 



365. 613. 324 
310.542.352 



24, 911, 165 
21,470.567 

37, 256. :)64 
32,757.353 

4,744,326 
4,671.041 

184, 938. 074 
152, 988. 522 

67. 005 615 
51.383,569 

46. 757, 780 
47,271,300 



279, 576, 306 
183,443.725 



86, 171, 293 
56,191,417 

52, 831, 023 
31,865,348 

132. 367. 499 
88,594,143 

1,821.278 
1, 536. 260 

6. .385. 303 
5. 250. 557 



49. 729. 674 
20.381,689 



2,964,171 
1, 618, 930 

10. 053, 204 
2, 857, 642 

9, 801, 956 
2, 919. 844 

12. 375, 724 
6, 724, 784 



18,096 

1,573,938 I 

833,072 I 

I 

1,380.009 
548.795 , 



1.253 
108 


2SM). 042 
12,572 


737. 212 
72, 470 


328 
365 


70,380 1 
51, .361 


225,961 
200,343 


2, 876 
1.181 


804.094 
231, 755 


2,300.959 
1. 107. 5-23 


3,172 
1,446 


735,095 
228.134 


2, 525. 198 
976, 815 



115 
154 



21.106 
20,565 



46. 557 
119, 277 



25.000 

2, .398, 646 
1.291,764 

2, 257. 583 
978, 698 

1, 126, 751 
86.776 

395. 700 
413,586 

3. 785, 436 
1.089,604 

3. 724, 138 
1. 495, 441 

71,913 
177,430 



3 147.500 , I 107 28,166 59,262 102.100 

1890 982.316 33.762 716 235,937 463,334 774,392 

a Value of hired property is not included in the cujiital reporti'd in 1800, because it was not included in the report of 1880. 
b This item was not reported at the census of 1880. 

e Includes 2,115 offlo«rs and clerks engaged in cotton manufacture whose salaries were not reported. 
r{ Maryland is classed as a middle state for purposes of comparison. 

« Includes stales grouped in order that the o|icrati(ins of individual cstablishrneutH uuiy not be disclosed. These establishments are distributed as follovt: 
Florida, 1 ; Texas, 5. 



MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 2.— COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF COMBINED TEXTILE INDUSTRIES IX THE UNITED STATES, BY 
(;E0GRAPH1CAL divisions and states and TERRITORIES: 1890 AND 1880— Continued. 



STATES AND TEKRITORIES. 



Year. 



Weal em HtateM 



Ohio 

Indiana... 
lUiuoiH ... 
Michigan . 
WiHcon.>in 



1890 
1880 

1890 
188'J 

181K) 
1880 

1800 
1880 

1890 

1881) 

1890 
1880 



Minnem»ta 1890 

1880 



Iowa 



1800 
1880 



Mi»soiiri(a) : 1890 

1880 

Kansas b^8S0 

188D 

Utah 189C 

I 1880 



Washinj^t^m M890 

1880 



Orejfon 1800 

1880 



Xuniber 

of 

entabliflh- 

menta. 



r>04 
651 

125 
16.1 

61 
95 

75 
85 

44 

51 

60 
53 



25 
15 



20 

:»7 

45 
109 



Capital. 



MiHcellnneoiis 
expenses. 



AVERAGE Nl'MBEK 

(.IF EMPLOYES AND TOTAL 

WAOEb. 



Cost of 

niaterialH 

u.sed. 



Valiu- 

of 

produftH. 



$28. 581, 689 
15. 263. 576 



$1,811,829 



4. 820, 
2. 32U, 

5.431, 
3,413, 

4.119. 
1.825. 

1,691. 
726, 

4.603. 
1,559. 

815, 
203. 

896. 
.')55. 

ann, 

1.665, 



.52r. 

340 

105 

495 
203 

461 
189 

613 
964 

144 
500 

741 
700 

020 
55U 



314. 894 



379, 881 
234, 455 



119. 060 



279, 328 



70. 917 
53, 069 
38. 608 



EinpIoyeH. 



22, 451 
14,284 

3. 970 
2, 839 

4, 434 

2.784 

4,072 
2. 337 

1,635 
1, 397 

3.884 
1, 146 

475 
263 

539 
505 

804 
1.350 



"Wam".-*. 



$6, 374. 734 
3.171.147 

1,130.518 
511. l»23 

1.150,063 
662. 310 

1.315.335 
5'»5. 209 

4.30. 996 
ia5. 364 

952. 933 
285. 560 

170.703 
55. 327 

181.640 
118. 252 

204, 267 
235. 107 



$15, 674, 282 1 
11.375.888 • 



^27, 029. 868 ; 
18, 305, 



<22 



3. 233, 787 

1. 780. 099 

3. 208. 276 

2. 587. 954 

2. 429. .>(>4 
1.937.336 

I.IIO.OIS 
624.241 

2. .309. 217 
1.09(5.474 

.398, 3(10 
IIU). 867 

629. 832 
437. 301 

452,068 
1,105.497 



5. 437. 
3. 032. 

5.214. 
4. 074. 

4.666. 
2.980. 

1.964, 
928. 

4.100. 
1.827. 

730. 
303, 

899, 
682, 

798. 
1,563 



483 

669 

211 
576 

115 
116 

974 
766 

2.11 



4:.8 
378 

018 
812 

7>l. 
641 



6 

14 
12 



lll.42;j 

6J2. 579 
40-', 000 



29.301 



126 

:t44 
306 



26. 075 

121.176 
70, 208 



107.401 

18*). 3.39 
150,698 



212. 065 I 

,392. 094 
287 3ol 1 



1890 
18^0 



(ialifornia 

A 11 other western .stateH(.'>). 1890 



1 

6 

10 

20 
14 



40. 000 

1,350. .585 
5(Mi. 800 

3. 235. 263 
1. 840 800 

109. 197 



86.900 
199, 373 



0,03" 



29 

402 
216 

1,794 
986 

98 



4, 000 

175,313 
86. 088 

5 16, .590 
375, 718 

25. 200 



.'2. 000 

327. 502 
227. 486 

1 . 238. <»67 
1.078 534 

58,312 



a ^liftsou! i i» elapsed as a western atat^* for the purpose of comparison. 

b Ineludrs states }iavin;;h*s8 than 3 estiblishnifnts iu order that the operations of individual i-8tabli.>}ini<-nTs niav not 1m- di.seloaed. 
distributed as follows: CoUjrado. 2: Idaho, 1 -, Kansas. 2: Nebraska, 1: South Dakota, 2: Washinjrton, 1. 



70, 000 

614,932 
549, 030 

2. 080. 215 
1.71>4.0:;:5 

130. .531 



These eataoliKlinjents are 



The foregoing table brings out in strong light the concentration of the textile interests in the Xew England 
and middle states, where were produced in 1890 8045,189,720, or 89.37 per cent of the total value of textile products 
in the United States, being an increase of 30.G1 per cent over the ])roduction of these states in 1880. The Xew 
England states alone produced 50.64 per cent of the total produ(;t of the United States, an increase of 17.73 per 
cent over the value of their textile i)roducts in 18S0. The middle states produced 38.73 per cent of the total 
product, an increase of 52.40 per cent over 1880. The increase in the textile products of the states included in 
the southern group has been more marked than in those included in the western, due to the notable increase in 
cotton manufacture. The southern states jiroduced textiles to the value of $49,729,074 in 1890, being 0.89 i)er cent 
of the total value of textiles, an increase of 143.99 per cent over the value of their production in 1880. This 
increase is almost entirely in the manufacture of cotton, as the product of tlie wool, hosiery, silk, and dyeing and 
finishing industries in the south reported at the census of 1890 amouiitxid only to $8,215,963. 

The product of the textile industry for the western states, as reported at the census of 1890, is but $27,029,868 
or 3.74 per cent of the total product of the (country, though an increase of 47.60 per cent over the value of the product 
of the western states in 1880. This increase was chiefly in the manufacture of woolen and hosiery and knit goods, 
the product of other textile industries in the western states having a total value of $8,053,696 in 1890. 

The state of Massachusetts is still the leading textile manufacturing state of the Union, manufacturing in 1890 
n product valued at $184,938,074, of which $100,202,882 or 54.18 per cent was the value of cotton goods. The value 
of Massachusetts textile products in 1890 was 25.62 per cent of the production of the entire country, the gain during 
the decade being 20.88 per cent. 

Pennsylvania ranks second as a textile producing state, manufacturing goods to the value of $132,367,499 in 
1890, which is 18.33 per cent of the total product of the country, and an increase of 49.41 per cent over her product 
of 1880. 

The northern state which shows the largest ])ercentage of increase in product during the decade is New Jersey, 
where an increase of 65.79 per cent is shown. After New Jersey, New York shows the largest percentage of 
increaae, -53.35, followed by Pennsylvania with 49.41 and Khode Island with 30.40 per cent. 
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Of the southern group, the state of Georgia ranks first in total value of product, with an increase of 84.03 per 
cent, followed by North Carolina with an increase of 251.80 per cent, South Carolina with an increase of 235.70 per 
cent, and Kentucky with an increase of 124.03 per cent. As previously stated, the great increase in this section 
is due principally to the development of the cotton industry during the past decade. 

It is to be noted that the states in which any single branch of the textile industry is successful are those in 
which each of the others chiefly flourish. The development of the cotton manufacture in the south is the only 
conspicuous exception to this rule. The rule may be tested by observing that the limited number of states in 
which the silk manufacture has a large development are states in which the cotton and wool manufactures are 
increasingly and successfully carried on. Nevertheless the tendency to localization, which is strong in each textile 
industry, has result<^d in making four cities in diii'erent stat^is the chief localities in which each industry is 
carried on: Philadelphia, Pa., in the wool manufacture; Fall River, Mass., in the cotton manufactui^e ; Paterson, 
N. J., in the silk manufacture, and Cohoes, N. Y., in the hosiery and knit goods manufacture. 

Table 3 presents the percentages of increase in the combined industries, as shown by the census reports of 
1880 and 1890. The more thonmgh method employed at the current census may have in a measure affected the 
increase shown in some of the items, especially that of capital. 

Tablk 3.— <'r)MPAKATlVE STATEMENT AND PEUCENTAOE OF INl^REASE FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES; 1890 AND 1880. 



(JENEUAL HEADS. IHOO 1880 Pcmmtage 

ot 111 crease. 

XuniWr of establishraouts 4. 144 4, 018 2. 39 

Capital (a) j $739, 973. 661 : $412, 721. 490 79. 29 

Mi8cclIaneou8 ex]>euM08 ' $4.3,356,736 (6) \ 

; Average number of employ ('8 511,897 r384,251 33.22 ' 

Total wages $172,082,609 , $105,050,666 03.81 

Costot materials used $421,398,196 $.102,709,894 39.21 

Value of i)ro<lucts :i;721.949,262 $.'>32, 673, 488 35.53 

a Value of hired property is not iucluded iu the c^apital reporiecl in 1890, hecausi* it. was not included in the report of 1880. 
b This item was not reported at the census of 1880. 

c Includes 2,115 orticers and clerks engaged in cotton manufacture whose salaries were not n']H)rted. Therefore, in computing the iH?rcentage of increase in 
wages, the amount, $3,464,734. paid thest; classes in the cotton industry in 1800 is not included. 

.In the value of their producits the wool and cotton manufactures rank very closely. At the census of 1890 
the value of the product of the wool manufacture is shown to be $337,708,524, and of cotton manufacture as 
5^207,981,724, but all cotton knit goods and hosiery are included with the former, as well as cotton goods 
manufa4"tu;:'ed in woolen mills. If it were possible to make an exact classification of the products along the line of 
the predominating fiber, we should find the value of the? i)roducts of these two industries about the same. Moreover, 
mixed textiles, so called, made of wool and cotton, are all enumerated with the wool manufacture in accordance 
with the rule which classifies them with the products of the fiber predominating in value. In all the following 
comparisons between the two industries the statistics of hosiery and knit goods manufacture are omitted from the 
totals of wool manufacture for the reason above given. 

Up to 1870 the value of the cotton manufactures greatly exceMed that of wool manufactures, as shown by 
the following table : 

Tablk 4.— COMPARATIVK VALUK OF TEXTILE FRODIH'TS FROM 1800 TO 181K). 



VEAH.'<. Wool. Cotton. Silk. 



1800 $170. 0»K) 

1810 3.240,000 

1820 $4. 413, 068 25, 000. 000 

1830 14, .128. 166 27.000.000 

1840 20, 696, 909 40, 350, 453 

1850 , 48, 008. 779 61, 869. 184 

I80i> 7,3.454.000 115,681,774 

1870 199. 257. 2C2 177, 489, 739 

1880 2;8. 085. 686 | 192,000,110 

1X90 270,.527.511 207.981,724 











$1,809,476 ' 


6. 007. 771 


12,210,002 


41,033,045 


87.298,454 



In the foregoing table the estimates of the special agents on the cotton and wool manufactures, for the value 
of product at the census years prior to 1840, are used in the absence of complete official data for those years. 

The reversal of relations in the value of the products of the wool and cotton manufactures which occurred 
between 1800 and 1870 was the direct result of conditions created by the war, as the cotton famine, the demand 
for woolen goods for the army, and the large development of the domestic wool clip. In the interval since 1800 
the fall in the value of wool has been much greater relatively than the fall in the value of cotton, and this factor 
has had a great infiuence in bringing the relative values of the manufactured product nearer together. 
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COMPARATIVE CONSUMPTION OF FIBERS. 

The relative value of products is not a true measure of the consumption, which can only be judged by the 
quantity of raw material used in the mills. The volume of cotton products entering into popular consumption ia 
much the greater. This is shown by the following comparative table, which gives the annual consumption in 
quantities of raw cx>tton aiul wool, and so far as possible for silk by degrades for fifty years. 

Tablk.1.— COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONSUMPTION OF TEXTILE FIBERS: 1840-1890. 



YKARl^. 






Wool. 



round*. 



184U. 
1850. 
imK 
' lOTO. 
1S80. 
189(). 



70. 862, 829 

03, 4o2. 159 

214. 373. 219 

287, 597, 3.14 

351,158,020 



Cotton. 

Found*. 
12fl, 000. 000 
288, 558, 000 
422, 704, 975 
398, 308. 257 
750,343,081 
1,117,945.776 



Silk. 



Pounds. 



462,965 ' 

684,488 ; 

2,690.482 ' 



6, 376, 881 



If to the cotton consumed in ISIK), as given above, we add the 75,4-^,865 pounds of cotton consumed by the 
woolen industry, including hosiery and knitting mills, and to the wool consumed we add the 21,639,393 pounds of 
wool consumed in hosiery and knitting mills, we have a total of 1,193,374,641 pounds of cotton used by domestic 
manufactures in the census year, as compared with a total of 372,797,413 ])ounds of wool, or 3.20 pounds of cotton 
to each pound of wool. A large quantity of hair and shoddy is consumed in wool manufacture, and the quantity 
of wool consumed is reported ** in condition purchased" with an average shrinkage of 50 per cent, while the cotton 
consumetl shrinks but little beyond the wastage. 

NUMBER OF ESTAHLISIIMENTS. 

The smallest ])erceutage of increase shown in Table 3 is in the number of establishments reporting. This 
column strikingly illustnites the tendency apparent in the textile industries toward the concentration of manufacture 
in hu*ge est4\blishments. This tendency is chiefly between 1880 and 1890 in the wool manufacture, where the 
number of establishments reporting in 1890 is less tlian in 18S0. The special i^easons for this are fully set forth 
in the reiH)rt on w(h>1 manufactures. The remaining branches of the textiles each show a substantial increase in 
the number of establishments, but the percentage of gain is much smaHcr in this particular than in the other 
items. Neither the cotton nor the silk statistics have ever been com]>licated by statistics of the household industry 
in the manner that is still tnie of the woolen manufacture; but a reference to Table 1 shows that the number of 
establishments now engaged in manufacturing cotton is smaller than in 1850-1860, although their spindle capacity 
is now nearly four times as great as in 1850. The number of silk mills, on the other hand, has steadily increased* 
except for the dei*ade endmg in 1870. 

The widest contrasts are presented by the organization of the cotton and wihiI industries. The cotton 
manufacture, conducted as a rule under the corporate method, is carriiHl on in large mills, comparatively few in 
number, the 905 establishments reported at 1890 manufacturing a prmluct nearly equal in value to the product of 
the l,r»l>3 wind manufacturing establishments. There are comparatively few very large mills engaged in 
manufacturing wool fabrics. 

CAPITAL. 

The Ugui-es given under the head of capital must be usetl with caution, as the methtnl of re^iorting this item 
hiis varieil with every census, and has never before resulted in a return so complete and comprehensive as that 
presenteil for 1890. With this caution, we present a table showing the capital in each of the textile industries for 
each dei»mle since 1840. 



Tablk 



APITAL IX THE TEXTILE INlU'STKIKS FROM 1S40 TO ISiii). 



YKAES. 



WouL 



Hojtiery ami 
knit ji:u4t«l!t. 



r»»ttou. 



Silk. 



1840 *1J.765.124 «tt) *:. 1 . I0:i. o54> 

ItOO 111.971,631 $o44.7U:» T4.50i».9;Jl |C78. ;W 

18*) :J8,)J14.422 4,Ua.-»,.%lO i»?i, 5n>. 2tJ» 2.92«,»8U 

1«>70 rjl.4ol.059 10.»<J1.261> 140. TUtf. 291 6.2:J1. 130 

1;«0 14.1.512,278 U\:>79,591 208, 2J4t>. 346 19,125,300 

l*-0 <*) 245.886.743 50.^7.738 :{54. 02l». is4:t 51,007 537 

a KoC !»*purati'ly report*:^!. 

6 Vahiv ol' hirvd i»n>iH^rty i» uot incluUeU in the capital rvporteil in le90. b«^>au»e it nas not incluile«l in tht* re{H>rts of prvvi«>iu» ct'OsiLs yeaxH. 
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The relationship between capital and the value of the product varies in accordance with the character of the 
material used. The silk manufacture, utilizing the most costly a)id delicate of the fibers, produces much the 
largest value of product relatively with the amount of capital, and after silk the wool manufacture. The product 
of the latter is valued at $24,640,768 in excess of the capital utilized, while the capital in the cotton manufacture 
is $86,031>,119 ill excess of the value of the product. This general relationship between capital and product in 
each of the textile industries has existed since 1850, as shown by Table 1, although the given amount of capital 
in each industry produced a much larger product relatively in the earlier decades than at present 

RELATIONSUIP BETWEEN MATERIALS AND PRODUCT. 

The relationship between the cost of materials and the value of the product exhibits a striking uniformity in 
all the textile industries. This is shown by the following table, which gives the cost of materials in $100 of 
product for 1890 iu each industry: 

Table 7.— COST OF MATERIALS USED AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS. 



indi'.st::ie9. 



Wool 

HoHiory and kuit go<MlH 

Cottou 

Silk 



Ct»Ht of 

materials 

used. 



$167, 2X\, «87 

:!5,861,585 

l.>4. 912, 979 

51.004.425 



i Value of 
products. 



$270,527,511 

67. 241, 013 

267, 081. 724 

87, 298. 454 



Cost of 

matt^rials in 

$100 of 

product. 



$61.82 I 

57. 81 ' 
58.43 



C03irARlS0N OF EMPLOYES AND WACiES. 

Table 8 presents the average number of employes and amount of wages in each branch of the textile industry^ 
togetl^er with the total wages and the average annual earnings of males, females, and children, for each class in 
1890. 

Tabu: «.— AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYfi.S, TOTAL WAGES, AND AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNLXGS FOR THE UNITED- 
STATES: isyo. 



A(rOREGATE.>4. 



INDUSTRIES 



Average 
number. 



Combined textiloH 511, 8»7 

Wool 1 r.7 , 923 

Hosiery and kuit fj;oiHlM Gl. 2(!9* 

Cotton 221. 585 



Silk 

Dyeing ami tiniHhin^ 



50, 913 
20,267 



OFFICERS, FIRM MKSfRRRS. ANT) ( LERKS 

MalcH above 18 ve^re. i 



Females above 15 years. 



I I 

A vcrago 

annual ,■ Averaire 
Total vrajres. eariiingH ;, n„n,i^r Total wageH. 
per em- 
' ploy^-. 



$175,547.:M3 $:M2.93 II 9,709 



58, 397, 470 
1«. 26:J, 272 
69. 4m>, 272 
19. 680. 318 
9.717.011 



369.78 
296.38 
313.60 
386.55 
479.45 



3,530 
1,520 
2, 027 
1,396 



Average j 

annual I Avemire 
eamir g8 :^.'^,3 j Total wagea. 
I i>ur em- 
, ployd. 



$11,724,072 $1,207.55 



A verace 

annual 

earningfl 

per era- 

ploy<^. 



470 $206. 678 



4,011,337 
1,641,230 
3. 427, 362 
l,85i.235 
791. 908 



1.136 36 I 
1,079.76 ' 
1,304.67 I 
1.326.82 ;i 
1.245.14 



122 
101 

82 I 
135 . 

30 



46,358 
43.923 
37, 372 
65,042 
13,383 



$439. 74 

379. oa 

434. 8» 
455. 76- 
486.24 
440.1^ 



ALL OTHmi EMfl.OVlfcS. 



INItr.STRII^S. 



MaleH above 16 years. 



^'I'S;*^ ■ Total wages. 



number. 



Average 
annual 
earnings 
per em- 
ploy f. 



Female^* alnive 15 years. 



Average nr, , , »-o.fto 



number. 



Combined textiles ' 216,345 $91,038,323 



Ww»l 

Hosiery and kuit goods 

Cotton 

Silk 



78.550 

14,846 

K8, 837 

17.6(»2 

Dyeing and tinishing 16,510 



:i3, 702. 231 
6, 041. 2<K) 

33. 797. 517 
9, 349, 5.'il 
8, 147. 844 



429.05 04,944 

406.92 ' 40.826 

380. 44 106, (>07 

531.16 28,914 

493.51 ' 2,298 



$420. hO I 243,589 $06,6+4.785 



18.88:J. 174 

10,006.070 

'29.165.086 

7. 970. 065 

620. 390 



Average 
annual 

e^irninga 
per em- 
ploy 6. 



$2rf.60 

21H). 76 
245. 09 
273. 58 
275.65 
269.97 



Cbildnn. 



j Average 
number. 



Average 
annual 
Total wages, j earnings 



41,784 $5,9:^3,485 



per em 
ploy6. 



$142. (HI 



10,777 


1, 754. 370 


162. 70 


3.916 


530,849 


135.56 


23,432 


3, 061. 935 


130. 07 


2,866 


442.845 


154.52: 


793 


143,486 


180.91 
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The amount paid in wages to all classes of employes in the combined textile industries has increased 63.81 per 
•cent since 1880. In making this calculation the amount paid officers and clerks in cotton mills is not included in 
the total amount of wages for 1890, as it was not reported at the census of 1880. The largest increase occurred in 
the hosiery and knit goods industry where it was f^hown to be 172.53 per cent. Silk follows, witli an increase of 
115.16 per cent; then cotton, with an increase of 57.05 per cent; dyeing and finishing, with an increase of 50.08 per 
c*ent, and finally wool, with an increase of 43.53 i)er cent. The increase in wages and average annual earnings for 
each employe, as in other items, may be due in part to the change in the form of inquiry and the more perfec?t 
enumeration at the census of 1890. The large decrease in the number of childrcii employed also has considerable 
bearing on the increase in the average annual earnings. 

The average annual earnings for all classes of employes differ widely in the several industries. For the division 
of the average annual earnings between men, women, and children, and the nijinner in which the average is ai!e<*ted 
by the relative number of each class and the time employed, reference is made to the tables presenting the data 
in detail for wool, cotton, and silk manufacture. 

The cotton manufacture employs the largest number of operatives, but the wool manufacture employs the 
largest proportion of men. The following table shows the number of men, women, and children, and their relative 
proportion in each industry for 1880 and 181K): 

Tablk O,— average number OF MALES, FEMALES. AND CHILDREN IN EACH INDUSTRY, WITH THE PERCENTA(;E 

THAT EACH IS OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF EMPLOYES: 1880 AND 1890. 



MALES AIIOVE 16 YEARS. 



FEMALJCS ABOVE 15 YEARS. 



rlllLnREN. 



IXDCSTRIES. 



18S0 



1890 



ISSO 



1890 



ISSO 



1890 



Average Percent- Average PerceJit- Average 
iiiiml»er. age. iinml>er. age. number. 



Coml>iDe<l nxtilee 159, :582 

Wool 07.942 

Hosiery and knit goods 7. 517 

Cotton 61.760 

Silk 9,375 

Dyeins: and iininiiing tc^ctilea 12. 7j^ 



41. 4S 226.054 



51.21 
26.02 
35.36 
29.92 
76.58 



82,080 
16,366 
91,461 
18,908 
17. 146 



Pereent- Average Percent- Average Percent- Average ' Percent 



age. 



numl>er 



44.16 169,806 



4t.l9 244.059 



age. 



47.68 



51.98 
26.74 
41.28 
37. 31 
84.60 



49, 107 
17, 707 
84.558 
16.396 
2,038 ' 



37.01 
61.30 
48.41 
52.32 
12.21 



65,066 

40,927 

10C,C89 

29.049 

2. 32S 



41.20 
66.86 
48.15 
57.06 
11.4(1 



nunil>er. 

55. 063 
15.623 

3,661 ; 

28,341 
5,566 
1.872 



jige. , number. 



age. 



14.33 

11.78 
12.68 
16.23 ! 
17.76 ' 
11.21 



41,784 

10.777 
3. 916 

23, 432 

2.866 

793 



8.16 

6.82 
6.40 
10.57 
5.63 
3.91 



It is e\i(leiit from the tables hero presented that the textile industries have flourishe<l in keeping with the 
general pro.sperity of the country. The natural aptitude of our people fits them for ec^ual success in any of these 
industries, and climatic conditions are, on the whole, as favorable here as elsewhere. In every branch of textiles 
our national contributions to the development and perfecting of the special machinery employed in the manufacture 
have been of the utmost imiwrtance. 

The manufacture of linen has never beeu largely carried on in the United States, although we have several 
large mills which have been successfully operated for many years. This is explained by the inferior character of 
our domestic flax as compared with that of Belgium and Ireland, by the excessive amount of care and labor 
required in the preparation of the fiber for spinning, and by the comparatively limited market for linen goods, 
which diminishes the inducement to enter into competition with countries where the manufacture of these goods 
•has been made a si)ecialty for generations, and in which it has reached a high degree of excellence. 

Contrasting the general conditions of the textile industries of this country with its conditions elsewhere, one 
is impressed with the great diversification which attends it here and with the remarkable manner in which it adapts 
its i)roducts to the daily needs of our own people. Manufacturing almost wholly for domestic consumption, the 
aim in all lines has been to anticipate and meet the average wants of the home community. This tendency has 
resulted in the development of the manufacture of the cheaper and coarser fabrics of all fibers, and a comparatively 
small advance in the higher and more expensive products. There are notable exceptions to this rule in every 
branch, particularly carpet* : and the one characteristic of the progress of the last decade, which distinguishes it 
beyond the limit* of statistical comparison from the progress of any previous decade, has been the advance made 
into the higher forms of the textile arts. This advance ha* occurred in all branches, and is dwelt upon in detail in 
the special reports which follow. 



WOOL MANUFACTURE. 



ItY 8. N. n. NORTH. 



The Eleventh Census completes the statistical record of the first century of woolen manufacture in the 
diited States by the factory system, ns now understood and developed. The statistical history of the industry 
for the first half of the century is meager and desultory. For the fifty years last past, it has been presented by 
the several censuses with a detail which makes it possible to accomjiany the present report with a comparative 
suiniiiary of all the statistical data regarding Ameriean wool manufacture and the hosiery and knit goods 
manufacture which have appeared in the federal censuses since 1840. The data presented in census records prior 
to 1840 are so fragmentary that it is impossible to reduce them to tabular form in harmony with the later 
statistics. The preparation of the tables for the fifty years they cover has been accompanied by many difliculties, 
owing to the diiierent methods of grouping adopted and the conflicting character of the figures that are published. 
To illustrate these difficulties, it may be stated that at times the hosiery and knit goods manufacture has been 
counted as a part of the wool manufacture, and at other times it has been sei)arately enumerat<»d, and not 
subsequently incorporated. Carding mills are partially included in the census of 1870 and subsecjuently, but not 
always i»rior to that date. The utmost pains have been taken in constructing these tables to bring together all the 
figures that properly belong in them. The figures for woolen goods, worsted goods, carpets, felts, wool hats, and 
hosiery and knit goods are combine<l, whenever obtainable. Where d<*(iciencies exist which can not be supplied 
attention is called to them in the footnotes attached. 

The chief difficulty in the compilation of the scattered returns contained in previous censuses has arisen from the 
failure to include the statistics of hosiery and knit goods nmnufacture. The increasing use of cotton in this industry 
furnishes a reason why it should be separately treated, as in this table j but the total wool consumption can ou\y 
be correctly stated by including these stjitistics' with those of the other branches of the industry. While the 
'quantity of cotton consumed in this industry now vastly exceeds that of wool, yet the value of the wool renuiins the 
^rreatest, justifying the classification of the census. In all the references of this rei)ort, therefore, the statistics of 
hosiery and knit goods are included. 

The confusion that has existed, in consequence of the failure of previous census reports to [)roj)erly gi*oup 
all these figiues, has led to many errors in attempts to measure the statistical growth of the American wool 
manufacture on the basis of census figuies, eiTors due to the omission, in (me year or another, of one or another 
of the separate groups of figures essential to a complete comparison. 

The rate of ] progress for the decade covered by the Eleventh Census has not been as rapid as that which 
marked several of the previous deeades covered by Tables 1 and 2, but it has been healthy and stea<ly, as is 
.shown by the following comparative table: 



(ir.NEKAL HEADS. 



1S90 



Niiinlier of e.stabli.shiiients fl2. 4«9 

Capital a^J96. 494. 481 

MiHcellaneotirt expenses $19. 249, 508 

Average uuiiiber of «*niployt*« 219, 132 

Totalwagca $76,660,742 

Co«t of materialrt used $203, 0K>. 572 

Value of producti* #337, 768, 524 



1880 


Vercpiitaire 

of 

increase. 


2. 6><« 


1/7.44 


$150,091,869 


C86.37 


(r/) 




161,557 


35.64 


$47, 389, 087 


61.77 


$164,371,551 


23.56 


$267,252,013 


26.39 



• a Not iucludlug 2il7 idle oHtaUlishinentH reiM»rtinj: iuveMted i-^ipital ainoiintin;! t-o $6,100,860. Does not iaclude the value of " Hired pn»|»erty.** 

c The tiwat Mir.rease sliown in the anioimt of capital employed as between 1890 and 1880 is more apparent than real, and is largely due to the fsu-t that the 
oiapilal r(>tur;)eil for : he ('i-UMit.<t of 1880 did not take cognizance of all items which properly go to make up **live assets", and which, it is believe<l, are for the flrat 
time fully included iu the census of 1890. 

d This item was not reported at the census of 1880. 

In this comparison we must bear in mind the fact that the year 1879-1880, in which the ju-ior census was 
taken, was a year of unusual and at times even speculative activity in the wool manufacture^ •jL\N5^vtAs».cv.>.>xx>j^^t^^GsE^^ 
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recoguized as tlie most prosperous year the industry has encountered since the war. On tbe otber band, tbe year 
1889-1890 Avas ii comparatively dull year in the wool manufacture, in which a considerable portion of the machinery 
of active mills was idle during a part or tbe whole of the year. 

Another fact to be considered in making the comparison is the large reduction in the market value of the goods 
covered by this report. Probably no previous decade witnessed so general a downward movement in prices. The 
value of products now given indicates a much great<»r quantity of production than the same value in 1880 or in any 
previous year would have signified. Something of the measure of this decline in value of jiroducts is indicated by 
the fall in the cost of raw materials. The whole subject is discussed in another portion of this report. 

No statement relating to mixed t<*xtiles will be made in the reports of the Eleventh Census similar to tbat 
embodied in Table vii, page 4(io^ volume 2. of the Census of 1880. To avoid a iM>ssible misapprehension, it is 
necessary to state that a careful examination of the original data from which these statistics of *' mixed textiles^ 
were compiled for the Tenth Census, shows that so far as these products cimsisted of goods composed of wool and 
cotton, with wool the component material of chief value, they were a duplication of products already reported and 
acconnted for in the statistics of the wool manufacture jnoper. For this reason no cognizance is to be taken of the 
products reiK)rted as ''mixed textiles" in a comparison of the statistics of wool manufacture of the two census periods, 

CONNECTICUT. 

The leported value of the products of the wool manufacture of the state of Connecticut, as shown in Tables 1 and 
2, less by $4,011,704 than that reported in 1880, notwithstanding an increase in the machinery capacity of the state. 
The snsi)icion of inaccuracy excited by this fact led the special agent to make a careful comparison of his 
returns with those received by the Connecticut state bureau of statistics of labor. The comparison showed, that 
the returns from the mills reporting to the state bureau were snbstivntially the same as those made to the Census 
Office, thus confirming in a striking manner the accuracy of both. The decrease is i)artly due to the substitution 
of fur for wool in the hat manufacture, thus excluding the statistics of several mills from this report; but it also 
extends to the manufacture of woolen and worsted goods. An examination of individual returns made in 1880 
leads the sjiecial agent to believe that the value of the products of Connecticut was exaggerate<l ten yearn ago. 

3IANrFACTURlNa IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 

Various branches of the wool manufacture are carried on in the public, ))enal, and eleemosynary iustitntioDS 
of 9 states, all data of which are omitted from these tables. This manufacture consumed 76,300 pounds of wool and 
210,000 pounds of cotton; but most of its producits were made from purchased yarns, and consisted of hosiery and 
other knitted goods to the value of $403,137. The remaining products were chiefly flannels, linseys, and cotton- 
warp cloths. The other details regarding this phase of the manufacture are coiitained in the following: table: 

WOOL MANUFACTURE— STATEMENT OF PUBLIC, PENAL, AND ELEEMOSYNAKV INSTITUTIONS. 



8TATJ.8. 



Total 



Number 

of inHtitu- 

tions. 



14 



New York (a) 

Penn»ylvaiiia (b). .. 
All other Htatoft (e) 



'A 

'A 



Cost (»f 
Kmploy^H. Total wages. materialH 

UHe<l. 



1,419 



$8».279 



f 279. S<H) 



Value of 
prod net H. 



$4^2.585 



604 


24. 697 


.kJ, 708 


97. 995 


432 


:i6.0«o 


i:{2. 181 


196.306 


:m 


27. r»22 


93. 91 1 


168.2J!i4 



alnatitutioiiH in New York : lioHiery and knit goods, 3. 

ft iDMtitutionM i;i Teuns; Ivania : liosiery and knit goods. 1: earpetB. 2. 

cIucludeH HtateB Iiavini; lenn than 3 institntionH, ko tbat the operations of individual institutions may not be di.Helos<*<l. Theae iu8titati«ws 
follows: Maryland, 1, honiery and knit goods; Minnesota, 1. hosiery and knit goods; New Hampshire. 1, hosiery and knit g(MNls: Ohio 2. ho«if$ry 
Texas, 1. wooh*n gomls; Virginia, 1, hosiery and knit giHMls; Wiseonsin, 1, hosiery and knit gootls. 

METHODS OF THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION. 

In , the preparation of the schedules for this inquiry pains were taken to avoid, so far as possible, 9Kf 
modifications that would jnevent ac4*urate comparisons with the stiitistics collected in 1880. The aehedab 
of the last census was prepared by the late George William Bond, of Boston, and the data collected inrere eampM 
under his direction. Mr. Btnid was recognized as the leading ex])ert in the United States on all aoMtioM 
connected with wool and its manufacture. He had annually compiled since 1805 a review of the wool marfeel^i 
the country, for the Boston Board of Trade, and his annual wool circulars contained the accepted data Mgawh 
the volume and movement of the clip. lie wjis familiar also with the .manufacture, and his schedole, theliP 
si)ecial census schedule iirepared for this industry, was based nptm an intimate knowledge of tlie eondilMM 
the industry, and of the information likely to be of service in connectitm with a statistical exhibit of Itn nonj 
Hiid pro^n^ess. The present spi^cial ngent accei)te(l Mr. Bond's schednh* after correspondence with maau&tfiv 
except in two partwuhirs. It Avas evitlent that the iiitjuiry of 1S80 had not resulte<l in a satisfactory v^rtl 
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capitiil invested, and for Mr. Bond's questions, under this bead, were substituted those adopted by the Census 
Office for uniform use upon all the special schedules relating to manufactures. In the classification of i>roducts a 
new system was also adopted. In these two particulars no comparis(m of returns as between 1880 and 1890 can 
be safely attempted. In other respects it is believed that the comparison is exact and accurate. At the same 
time the statistics of the manufacture are now presented with a detail and closeness of analysis exceeding anything 
attcmi)ted in 1880. This is particularly the case in the wage tables and in the assignment of values to the different 
varieties of nianufactured products. 

NTMBEU OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The total number of establishments for whidi returns were received at the Eleventh Census was 2,770, of 
which number 267 were not in operation during the census year, and 14 were conducted by public, penal, and 
eleemosynaiy institutions. The number of estiiblishments reported in 1880 was 2,089. 

The number of establishments affords no clew to the growth or condititm of the industry of wool manufacturing. 
This is due to the fact that in all censuses of the industry (except that of 18(>0) the custom carding mill has been 
counted as a woolen fa<;tory, although it is not, in the modern use of the t^rm, a factory, and it ought therefore to 
be excluded from the statistics of factory manufacture. The present census has made such an elimination possible 
hereafter by a separate return of the statistics of custom carding mills. 

Cl'STOM (^AUDIMi MILLS. 

These mills are simply neighborhood industries, similar in character to grist mills or the ginning mills of the 
cotton districts, that pre})are the locality wool for the household 8])inner and weaver. Formerly they were 
scattered in great numbers all over the country, and were frecpientlyi combined with fulling mills, which finished 
the home-si)un cloth for domestic use. Nearly every New England township had its carding and fulling mill, 
with mothinery generally moved by water power. The trade of the clothier and fuller was as distinct as that 
of the hatter, and both have nearly disappeared. In Vermont, in 1810, 1,040,000 yards of cloths and flannels were 
woven in private families and dressed in these mills. In 1840 the census reported the existence of 2,585 fulling 
mills, which included the woolen mills (aj, and it is probable that even at that late date the value of the woolen 
goods made in the household, with the assistance of these auxiliary mills, exceeded the value of the fa<!tory 
product. In 1850 the wool-carding establishments, exc^lusive of regular woolen factories, were returned as (530 in 
number, consuming wool to the value of $1,251,550 an<l manufacturing a product valued at $1,739,476. In 1800, when 
the census was more closely taken, the number of carding mills reported was 712, using 5,230,051 pounds of wool, 
of a value of $1,759,125, which were converted into rolls valued at $2,403,513. The geographical location of these 
mills show how strictly they were the pioneers of an lulvaucing civilization. Thej^ ha<l then almost disappeared 
from the New England states, but 04 being rejmrted there, as comi)ared with 99 in the middle states, 217 in the 
southern states, and 328 in the western states, with four establishments only in the Pacific states. The average value 
of the wool carded was 33i cents a pound. 

No data api)ear in the census reports of 1870 to show the number of carding mills included in the returns for 
that year. The census of 1880 had r<»turns for 570 carding mills, which it did not separately report, and from 233 
other mills, each of which used less than 5,000 pounds of wool per annum. 

With the growth of the factory manufacture these custom carding mills are disapi>earing with accelerating 
rapidity, and there are now left in the United States but 193 distinct carding mills of which the spc^cial agent 
could obtain trace. These are very irregularly located, as shown in Table 15, where a distinct statement is made 
for them, although they are included as woolen mills in all preceding tables. 

These 193 carding mills employed but 410 persons, all told, to whom were paid $01,618 in wages; they 
consumed but 874,253 pounds of scoured wool, which was chiefly converted into rolls for household use, and was 
worth $470,278 in that form. The very low average earnings indicated by the above figures was due primarily to the 
fact that most of these mills were in oj)eration for jMutions of the census year only. Such wage statistics obviously 
have no i)ro[)er i»lace in tlie general statistics of the wool manufacture. 

There were in addition a number of returns received upon the general manufacturing schedule from mills 
which ran a (warding engine tor a few months in the year in connection with the grist mill or sawmill, which 
comprised the chief business of the establishment. No eftbrt was made to include any portion of these returns in 
the statistics of wool manufacture herewith presented, and the actual consumption of wool in carding mills is 
therefore in excess of the quantity stated. 

The census of 18(30 showed the employment of 1,276 persons in carding mills whose earnings aggregated 
^* $280,207, a much larger annual average than that shown in the statistics for 1890. This difference in the earnings 
>' as between the two i)eriods is the most striking evidence of the decadence of the (custom carding mills as a feature 
w in the in<histrial condition of the country. While earnings in every other branch of wool manufacturing have 
^ greatly advanced they have here greatly fallen off. 






a Se« Censuit of Manuructtiierd. I8G0, p. slviii. 
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It was exceedingly difficult to obtaiu satisfactory returns for these carding mills. In a majority of case&< 
the proprietors reported that they did their own work, often with the assistance of members of their own families^. 
to whom they paid no wages. In many cases, also, they declined to i)ut a value ujwn their product, for the reason, 
that they carded the wool of their customers into rolls, never owning the wool themselves, but charging so nmch 
per pound for their labor. In other instiinces they received their pay in produce. The wool thus carded entered 
almost invariably into household manufacture, which still exists to a considerable extent, piuticularly in the 
states of Maine, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

The inclusion of these small carding mills in the number of establishments rei)orting has deprived tlmt 
column of any value as a test of growth. Thus the total number of establishments reporting in the several censuses, 
was as follows: 

1840 1,420 1870 3,456 

1 850 1 , 760 I 1 880 2, 689 



1860 rtl. 673 1890 



2.770 



The number of actual mills in existence in 189() was much larger than at any ])revious census, if these local 
industries are excluded. 

It must also be considered that the ^Muimber of establishments" does not exactly represent the number of 
mills, for the reason that two and sometimes three mills, formerly reix)rted separately, are fre(]uently consolidated 
and operated under one management, from which but a single rei)ort is received. 

SIZE OF WOOLEN MILLS. 

The tendency of the industry is in the direction of larger mills. The majority of the establishments in the- 
earlier days of the industry were one and two set mills, and this continues to be the case in the southern and 
western states. But in the eastern states the larger mills now greatly i)redominate, as is shown by the following 
table, which groups the woolen mills of the several geographical divisions according to their machinery capacity; 

NUMBER OF MILLS OF EACH CLASS. 



(lEOORAPHICAL DIVIMDNS. 



I Total. 

I 



Total 1, (5o« 

Nf!W Euglaud ntatcM : 

Woolen raillB 504 

Hoaiery and kuittiiig mills 50 

Midtllo Ht«te«: 

Woolen mills 466 

Hosiery nml knitting mills 108 j 

I 
Southern statieH: 

Woolen niillH 197 j 

Hosiery and knitting millH — 2 ' 

Western and Pacific states : 

Woolen milLs 301 \ 

Hosiery and knitting mills 19 i 



1 

set. 



.'J04 



47 



120 I 



57 



12:J 



•> 

set . 



240 



19 
9 



78 
11 



1 

56 



•> 
si-t. 



]." 



44 



5:{ 

1.") 



10 



24 
4 



4 
set. 



1 ■••. 







:;4 

16 



12 
4 



set 



79 



:i4 



•)•> 



1 



srt. 



lOi) 



:i9 

(> 



:{4 
i:j 



7 8 9 10 to 15. 15 to 2i» 20 set Caniiug 

Hft. ><'l. srt. .set. Sset. and over. mills. 



■).* 



20 



5 



G 
14 



(Hi 

X\ 
5 



17 



•>i» 



10 

1 




6 



12; 



26 



25 



15 



17 



Ot) 


HKJ 


:i7 
1 


28 


18 


•M 







1 ,.... 

1 


.»- 


I 


1 


75 


1 


1 




< 


4 


7 .... 


1 

4 


1 


1 


54 
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The American wool inanufacture, (hiring tiie pt^riod in which the household branch of it predominated, was 
scattered over wide sections of tin* country and into remote and inaccessible districts. This was naturally the 
case at a time when so large a proportion of the population literally made their own clothing, from the growing of 
the raw material to the weaving of the goods. Two causes teiuled to make the custom carding mill the genesis of 
the modern factory, and the wool manufav'tu'c of to day is an ev(»lution from the household industry to a degree 
and in a sense unknown in any other textile numufacture. The.se causes were the necessity of locating 
upon a stream for water power and the advantage of beuig near the supply of the raw material. The custom 
carding mill found its ])atronage in districts where the flocks abounded. As it develoi>ed into the ])rimitive 
woolen factory, it was still a great advantage to be near the shee}), for transp<utation was dillicult and costly. In 
the case of the early mill at Oriskany (New York), a large tiock of merino sheep imported, owned, and caied 
for by the mill owners, was one of the adjuncts of the manufacture. As the flocks s])reiul in the n(»w states, the 
mills were jdanted in their midst, and not clustered in a few centers, as in Europe. 



a Exclusive of carding mills. 
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This diifii.sion of the industry over wide ai*ea8 is brought out strongly in the earlier censuses, and its modern- 
tendency to gradual concentration is a most important deduction to be drawn from the present census. Ohio, in- 
1870, then our largest wool- growing st^ite, rei)orted 230 woolen mills, with ^334 sets of machinery, distributed 
throughout the state. In 1890 the number of mills in Ohio had tallen to 113 and their machinery capacity to 112 
sets. These Ohio mills were brought into existence by the proximity of the raw material, and they formerly used 
only the wool grown in tlieir immediate, neighborhood. What was true of Ohio was true also of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, and other western states which were imimiuent thirty and forty years ago as- 
producers of the raw material of this manufacture. 

It is a peculiarity of the wool industry here and everywhere that its original characteristics were largely 
determined by the quality of the domestic wool supply. Thus, Turkey, growing nothing but carpet wools, has 
manuiactured few clotlis, but her rugs and Smyrna carpets have found their way to all the markets of the world;. 
England, where the h>ng combing wool sheep was early developed, invented the countless dress fabrics for common 
consumption made from this fiber, and England's historic supremacy in the wool manufacture is due primarily 
to the superiority of her domestic wool clip; (xermany, having produced the electoral fine wooled sheep, brought 
the manufacture of light and fine broadcloths to a perfection which was for a long ])eriod unrivaled elsewhere; 
France established her reputation for the finest all-wool goods, such as cashmeres, serges, and countless 
novelties of like character, as the result of her success in breeding the merino combing wools. So the United 
States, where originally the domestic wool supply consist(»d chiefly of the fleece of the Spanish merino, confined 
her manufacture for years chiefly to the strong, staple, plain fabri(%s for which this material is so well adapted. 

The following table illustrates statistically the gradual geographical evolution of the indnstry and its modenr 
tendency to localization. It shows the percentage of the total wool carding machinery of the country located iiL 
each of the chief nmnufacturing states at the several census periods since 1870: 

WOOL CARI)IN(i MACHIXEKV. BY STATES^ 18JK), 1880, AND 1870. 
I 1M90 IHKO 1870 



ofcurdii IfZ'Z "*'*«"l« ^ruZ «f<'ard8 ^,/'^^}\ 
' (HCtH). «»«"»«»• (*«.t»). o* total. (sct8). ; ^*^*^»»«*| 

Total H. IJW 100.00 7,581 100.00 9.224 lOO.OO 



MHaHaclniM.tlH l.KJT 22.41 1,660 21. PO 1.012 10.39 

Pcnnsylvauia ' 1.299 ir».H4 1,155 r).24 I 1,468 15.02 

New York 1.403 17.11 1.150 15.17 1.170 12.09 

Rhodo Island 572 6. r.8 | 495 6. 5U 400 5. 31 

Connecticut 646 7. 88 «22 8. 20 752 8. 15 

New Hampahin- 492 6.00 385 5.08 418 4.5:j i 

Main« ''3>7 4.72 : 274 3.61 335 3 6:1 ^ 

New Jersey 235 2.87 , 184 2.43 111. 1.20 | 

Vemiout 157 191 i] 167 2.20 200 2.17 

Ohio 112 1.37 182 2.40 334 3.62 i 

Incliania ' 153 1.87 160 2. U :t46 3.75 

Illinois 71 0.87 ! 109 1.44 251 2.72 \ 

In aliove twelve Htates 7,3lU 89.83 0.543 HI131 7, :t87 80.08 

All other Htatirt 8:U ' 10 17 1,038 13.f>9 1,837 19.92 



If this table could be carried bac^k of 1870 it would demonstrate even more strikingly the ttjndency to' 
concentration exhibited during the last twenty years. In the woolen manafactare the New England states 
lK)ssessed in 1870, 40.18 per cent of our machinery capacity; in 1880, 47.52 per cent, and, in 1890, 49.00 per cent.. 
Three middle stjites, Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey, possessed in 1870, 29.81 per cent; in 1880, 32.84 
per cent, and in 1800, 35.8J per cent. All the remaining states in the union, which contained 30.01 per cent of our 
woolen machinery in 1870, contained but 10.64 per cent in 1880, and but 14.28 per cent in 1890. The eight leading 
states, as shown above, contained (57.82 [)er cent of this machinery in 1870 and 83.81 per cent in 1890. The enormous 
growth for the three census periods Inus thus been confined to these eight states, while in the remaining states there- 
has been an actual loss of 5.1.29 i)er cent in nuichinery capacity. 
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To properly estimate the momentum of this gravitation, the worsted industry must be included, and this 
branch of the manufacture is confined almost wholly to the eight states above mentioned, as shown by the following 
table: 



1890 



STATES. 



1880 



Number | Per cent Nnmber Per cent 
ofcombB. of total, of combs. ; of total. 



Total S'm 100. GO 

MaasachuHetU I 265 | :w.99 

Pennsylvania , 191 22.34 

XewYork | 88 10.29 

Rhodelsland 195 ! 22.81 

Conneoticat ' 34 3. 98 

New Hampshire 29 3. 39 

Maine 5 0.59 

NewJersey 29 | 3.39 

In above eight states 836 i 97. 78 

All other states 19 2.22 



518 

190 
124 
80 
70 
21 
21 



100.00 

36.68 
23.94 
15.44 
13.51 
4.06 
4.05 



9 



515 
3 



1.74 

99.42 
0.58 



1870 



Namber i Per cent 
of combs, of total. 



261 



172 

29 

1 

7 

34 

12 



100.00 

65.90 

11.11 

0.38 

2. 68 

13.03 

4.60 



6 


2.30 


261 


100.00 







These eight states therefore may be regarded as the future seat of the woolen and worsted manufacture of the 
United States. Tliey are the same states in which the cotton, silk, and allied industries predominate. 

This tendency may be illustrated in another way. The three cities of Philadelphia, Lawrence, and Lowell 
consumed, in 1890, 83,587,642 pounds of wool, as follows: 

POUNDS. 

Total 83,r^7,642 



PhiljMlelpliia, Pennsylvania 52, 739, 329 

Lawrence, MasMacliusetts 13, 943, 944 

Lowell, Massachusetts 16, 904, 369 

The wool consumption of these three .cities was in excess of the amount of wool consumed in all tlie states of the 
Union combined, with the exception only of the six states of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhodelsland, Connecticut, 
!New York, and New Hainpshii^e. These six states, with the addition of Maine and New Jersey, consumed in their 
niaiiufaetures 327,050,412 pounds of wool, while all the remaining states in the Union consumed but 45,747,001 

lM)Uilds. 

KANK OF THK STATES IN WOOL MANUFACTUKE. 

From the beginning of the century until 1880 the state of Massa<*husetts held undisputed supreniaey as the 
chief wool manufacturing state of the Union. The status of the industry in Massachusetts, as shown by the state 
census, has been as follows in the years named : 



CLASSIFICATION. 



1845 



1Ho.'> 



IH6.> 



187:) 



Number of establiHliments 178 146 2<K) 242 

Cttpitnl... $5,604,002 I $7.:JO5,500 $i),477,276 1 $15,800,437 

Value of stock used | $22. 746, 593 $21. 471, 327 

Persons employed 7,372 | 10.090 18.965 19,193 

Wages paid ; $5 542, 015 

Value of goods made ' $8. 877, 478 I $12. 105, 512 ; $31 . 550, 081 $:iO, 469. 626 



188.-, 


189 


*2y. 9{»5. 6». 


$19, 4-22, ft53 


18, 970 


$5, 088, 981 


$:n,748.278 



111 1880 the value of the products of Massachusetts woolen mills was surpassed by the value of Pennsylvania 
products, although Massachusetts continued to lead PeniKsylvania in the amount of capital invested in the 
industry, and in the quantity of wool consumed, while Pennsylvania exceeded Massachusetts in the number of 
einploy(»s and in the amount of wages paid. The value of Massachusetts jiroducts in 1890 was $72,681,408, and 
the value of Pennsylvania products $89,337,410. In the manufacture of woolen and worsted goods proi)er 
Massachusetts may still claim the first rank, basing that (^laim upon the fact that her mills consuined in that year 
99,509,455 pounds of wool, as comi)ared with 70,041,261 pounds consumed in Pennsylvania. Kxcept in the matter 
of capital invested, Pennsylvania now stands at the head of the list in all other particulars. 

The state of New York retains the third rank among the states, due in 1890 as in 1880 to the great imKluction 
of hosiery and knit go.)ds, which comprised J?24,776,582, in a total production valued at }?53,340,151. 

Connecticut and Rhode Island have changed places during the decade, the former state falling from the 
fourth to the fifth position, and the latter advancing from fifth to fourth. The actual decrease in the value of the 
products of the state of Connecticut has been coiuinented ui)on elsewhere; but apart from this apparent decrease 
in Connecticut, the advance in Rhode Island has been i^henoiiienal, the percentage of increase amounting to 60.57 
per cent. 
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New Haiupshire occupies the sixth rank among the states, which was also hers in 1880. New Jersey passes 
from the eighth to the seventh position, changing places with Maine. Ohio holds the ninth rank, closely 
pressed by Indiana and Vermont, and the twelfth state is Wisconsin, which has outstripped half a dozen states 
which were her superiors at the census of 1880. 

Among the cities, Philadelphia now, as heretofore, occupies the first rank in the manufacture of woolen and 
worsted goods. The rank of the different cities in wool manufacturing, as determined by the value of their 
products in 1880 and 1890, was as follows: 



CITIES. 



Total 



Philadelphia, PonuHylvania. . . 

Lawrence, MassacbuACtU 

Providence, Rhode Island 

Lowell, MaMRacliuMctta 

New York, New York 

Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Canideu, New Jersey 

Chester, Pennnvlvania 



RANK. 



1880 1890 



Value of 
products, 1890. 



$121,133,037 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
(a) 
(a) 



2 li 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 



73, 713, 856 
10,431,192 
18, 237, 531 
7.037,174 
4, 377, 337 
2,963,550 
2.507,031 
2, 166, 266 



a Not reported seiiaratvly iu 1880. 



These eight cities manufactured in 1890 35.95 per cent of the total product of the industry. 

The drifting of tbe manufacture into this comparatively limited area, and its consequent disappearance in 
other sections, is in no sense a sign of decadence, but is the evidence of the gradual response of this industry to 
the new conditions to which the development of the factory system has given rise in other industries. The wool 
manufacture, being in a sense the pioneer of all the textile industries, and more extensively pursued as a household 
art than any other which has yielded to the methods of the factory system, has in the nature of things been the 
last to resist the full apphcation of those methods. It still retains characteristics of the household industry which 
have never b«*en found at all either in the cotton or the silk manufacture as they are conducted in the United 
States. 

Home-grown wool, as a rule, now seeks certain general markets, to be thence distributed to the mills contiguous 
to thorn. The distribution of the products, no longer made as formerly through local agencies, is now eflfected by 
a highly organized system of commission houses and selling agencies, most advantageously located in the large 
mercantile centers. Other advantages arising from this concentration increase in imimrtance as the industry 
becomes more highly organized. One of them is the advantage in the labor market. The skilled operatives 
re(iuired in the wool manufacture are more easilj' obtained in the localities where there is the most work to be 
found. Hence practical men say that the best place to plant a new woolen mill is by the side of those which have 
been long established; and hence the towns and localities in the New England and middle states, which have 
become, either through accident or by reason of superior water, or water power, the centers of this industry, are 
likely to retain it and to show its largest fiiture development. The possession of exceptional water power privileges 
made Lawrence and Lowell natural textile centers, and the water power of the Blackstone river was the original 
reason why Rhode Island is now so thickly studded with woolen and cotton mills. It will generally be found that 
superior water ])ower is present at any point where the textile industries show a tendency to localize, although 
Philadelphia ofters a marked exception to this rule, an exception explainable on the ground that the water of the 
Schuylkill river is especially fitted for the processes of the wool manufacture, while the development of steam has 
rendered water ix)wer less essential to succcessful manufacture than in the early days of the industry. 

Some effort has been made to attribute the localization of the wool manufacture to climatic conditions. Mr. 
Henry Mitchell, a Bradford (England) manufacturer, testified before a Royal Commission in 1885 that the matter 
of climate has much to do with the successfiil wool manufacture, particularly of worsted yams, and on this point 
he said : 

I do not think the Americans will ever be able to make yams so good as we can in this country. The climate of the United States 
is very unfavorable for the spinning of worsted yarns. The very great changes that take place, the intense heat in summer and the 
intense cold in winter, are very unfavorable to the spinning of our yams. A moist climate is more suitable fur them. This does not 
apply to the same extent to Germany. 1 think it likely that Germany in time will be able to supply their own manufacturers with 
those yams. 

While there is much truth in what Mr. Mitchell says about the influence of a moist atmosphere in spinning 
worsted yarns, it is also true that modern mechanical devices for moistening the atmosphere and regulating the 
temperature of spinning rooms have rendered the question of outside temperature and humidity one of little 
importance. 

2457 2 
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SPECIALIZATION OP TUB INDUSTRY. 

Another advantage growing out of the concentration of the industry is due to the differentiation or subdivision 
of the manufacture, which has long marked it in Great Britain, and is gradually finding its way into the conduct of 
the industry in the United States. All the processes of manufacture were uniformly conducted under one roof 
in the primitive woolen mill of America, a method of manufacture necessitated by its widely scattered location. 
To-day it is common to find mills devoted exclusively to the manufacture of yarns for sale. Other mills, while 
making some portion of their own yarns, weave largely in excess of their yarn production, and still other mills 
simply dye and finish the goods sent them by weaving establishments. 

This specialization has already produced results, as api^lied in this country, similar to those which M. Alcan 
attributed to it in France: "it facilitates the labor, ccmcentrates the aptitudes, regulates the production, and 
contributes to ameliorate the results and the economic ccmditions. Specialization renders the industry accessible 
to all, to moderate fortunes as well as large capital ". By reason of the separate establishment of yarn mills, 
equipped to supply on quick notice all counts and varieties of worsted yarns, many woolen mills were enabled to 
turn their product at once into worsteds in response to a sudden change in popular taste without the necessity 
of radically altering their machinery equipment. 

As this tendency to specialization becomes more marked in this country, and the conditions surrounding the 
manufacture approximate more closely those existing in England and on the continent, we may expect the 
industry to become more diffused, with an increase in the number of estabhshments of small capital, by reason of 
the smaller investment required for machinery. 

The rapidity with which this specialization has advanced during the last decade is shown by the statistics of 
yarns made for sale. The quantity of worsted yarns so made in 1880 was 13,022,219 pounds, and in 1890 it had 
risen to 29,376,182 pounds. There was a smaller increase in the quantity of woolen yarn made for sale, the 
quantity in 1880 being 28,581,950 pounds, and in 1890 35,415,360 i)ounds. 

It is this differentiation of the manufacture which has made Philadelphia the chief textile center of the United 
States, producing in the census year, 1890, 21.82 per cent of the entire wool manufacture of the country, and 
fast placing the manufacture there upon a footing like that which prevails in Bradford, England, where the 
scouring of the wool is done by one establishment, the carding and combing by another, the spinning by another, 
the weaving by another, the dyeing and finishing by still others, while the packing of the goods for the market 
often constitutes still another distinct subdivision of the business. This minute subdivision of the industry is 
largely the outgrowth of conditions rather than a tendency evolved from experience; but it may be said to be 
definitely determined that the best results are attained by it. Under this system a community like Bradford is 
a great beehive of interdependent industries, the separate stages of the manufacture being carried on in separate 
establishments. The whole energy of the management in each branch is devoted to securing the best results in 
that particular branch under the most economical conditions. 

. 

PECULIAR DIFFICULTIES AND VICISSITUDES OF THE INDXTSTBV. 

It is the commonly accepted belief, for which there is ample explanation, that the wool manufaeture is the 
most hazardous and precarious of all lines of manufacture. Chief among the reasons for this is its dependence 
upon the changes of fashion. In the cotton manufacture the whole product of a mill will frequently consist of a 
single fabric. Samuel Batchelder, in his "Notes on the Introduction of the Cotton Manufacture" (1863), states that 
" thousands of looms are employed making drillings of precisely the same description, with the same number of 
threads both in the warp and filling, of the same average weight, with yarn of the same fineness, and without the 
least variation in any particular, as were first invented and made by me in 1827 ''. In the modem wool manufacture 
the requirements of fashion demand new patterns every season. A large fancy cassimere mill will i)roduce 200 to 
1,000 distinct designs each season, adding greatly to the cost of manufacture. In some mills there are made not 
less than 50 distinct varieties or classes of fabrics, exclusive of styles. Success in the manufacture may theiefore 
be said to depend uj)on a capacity to understand the popular taste, to anticipate its demands, often capricious 
and incomprehensible, and to adapt the product of the mill to the requirements of the market. It frequently 
happens that the entire output of a season will be thrown back upon the manufacturer because of some failure of 
pattern or coloring to conform to the popular w him. Such a catastrophe will in many cases bring ruin, where a 
prosperous season might have been i)redicated upon the experience of the season previous. The liability of the 
American manufacturer to calamities of this description is increased by the habit which prevails in the United 
States of determining the fashions in garments by standards which are set abroad. 

Again, the wooden manufacturer deals with an expensive and peculiar raw material. No degree of skill in 
the selecuon of the raw material of other fabrics is equal to that required in buying and applying wool. Its 
preparation is also more difticult, and the finish of its products is much more complicated. The manufacturer 
suffers constant loss in consequence of minor defects in fabrication. An entire cut of cloth will be thrown back 
upon him in consequence of mispicks, threads out, or other defects, due to careless weaving. The perils of the 
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dyeing and finishing rooms are even greater. The dyeing of wool fabrics requires what is a distinct art by itself 
in Europe; and in some branches, such as the indigo fermenting vat, is the roost difficult work in practical 
chemistry. Some slight miscalculation in the combination of dyes or acids will weaken or depreciate the fabric 
and throw it into ^* seconds". 

Some branches of the wool manufacture, like carpets, require the most complete knowledge of the principles 
of decorative art; others, like that of printing stutts, are based upon a knowledge of the chemical arts. No other 
manufacture brings so fully into play the results of scientific research and the practical applications of art, while 
the delicacy of its operations greatly increases the risks and adds to the cost of manufacture. 

Still another obstacle in the way of success in the wool manufacture in the United States is the terms of sale 
which, as a rule, now prevail with those whose product finds the market through the commission houses. These 
terms of sale frequently compel the manufacturer to begin a season's manufacture before he has received his 
payment for the goods of the previous season, and only abundant capital can stand the strain of these conditions. 
The accumulation of goods in commission houses, the cancellation of orders for goods already manufactured or in 
process, the long credits, the risks of carelessness by operatives, all combine to make conditions under which it is 
not surprising that many fail, and it is not necessary to look beyond these conditions to find adequate explanation 
of the fact that the proportion of failures is larger in this branch of manufacturing than in any other. 

The large i>ercentage of idle machinery found during the census year thus has another explanation, which is 
perhaps the most comprehensive of all. The volume of capital which has been sunk in this branch of 
manufacturing will beai' a larger proportion to the total capital invested than in any other. Instances are 
frequent where the money expended in equipping a woolen plant has been entirely lost before that plant has 
been finally brought to the i)oint of earning a fair return upon the active capital required in its operation. In 
this way it happens that the Xew England and middle states are fiill of mills which have passed through many 
hands, and are only identified with the establishments reporting ten or twenty years previously, by the fact that 
they occupy the same premises. 

It is apparent from this r^sum6 of the conditions surrounding the wool manufacture that it is an industry 
in which success on any extended scale requires an unusual degree of intelligence and skill. This fact may explain 
in some degree the remarkable changes which have occurred in the personnel of those conducting it in the United 
States. The degree of this change has been shown to the special agent by a careful comparison of the lists of the 
manufacturers reporting to the censuses of 1870, 1880, and 1890. The changes in the names of these manuflEM^turers 
indicate that the financial mortality among them has been frightful. The wool schedule contained an inquiry as to 
the date of establishment of each mill reporting; 2,377 replied to it, and the result of these replies shows that about 
50 per cent of these establishments were organized in the last census decade, 1880-1890. While in numerous 
instances it is probable that the date of the reorganization of a mill has been improperly given as the date of its 
origin, yet the actual proportion is not far from that stated. 

CAPITAL. 

It is obvious that the amount of capital employed in the wool manufacture has never been fully reported. In 
1880 it was given as $159,091,869, to manufacture products valued at $267,252,913. In 1890 it is reported at 
$296,494,481, not including value of hired property, to manufacture a product valued at $337,768,524, an apparent 
increase of 86.37 per cent in the capital, as against an increase of but 26.39 per cent in the value of products. 

There was, in reality, no such increase in the capital employed. The actual increase was probably something 
higher than the increase in products, allowance being necessary in measuring the relations of the two items for the 
fall in values. 

The more exact form of the inquiry of the schedule of 1890, in relation to capital, has led to a much closer return 
than ever before. In the special schedule relating to wool manufacture in 1880, this question read as follows: 

58. Amount of capital invested in works smd employed in busineHs, including both fixed and active capital or surplus. 

Wliile this question apparently covers the same ground as the more detailed question of 1890, it is made 
evident by an inspection of the returns under it that it was not so regarded, and that materials and stock on 
hand and goods in process were as a rule overlooked, as proper items of active capital employed. Just to what 
extent they were overlooked it is impossible to say, because the census of 1880 did not classify the capital employed 
into the fixed capital invested in land, buildings, and machinery, and that required to carry on the business. We 
find the fixed capital thus invested in 1890 to be $129,721,571, or almost equivalent to the total amount of capital 
reported in 1880. This establishes the meagerness of the retiun of active capital in 1880. 

The fixed capital represented $14,954,323 invested in land, $40,144,544 invested in buildings, and $74,622,704 
invested in machinery, or in the proportion of 11.53 per cent invested in land, 30.95 per cent in buildings, and 57.52 
per cent in machinery. In addition to the above, $17,320,780 of hired property was utilized in the wool manufacture, 
which is not included in the above statement of fixed capital. Of the three items, that of land is the one which 
contains the most elements of fiexibility. There are many instances in which the land value is determined by the 
fact that the factory exists upon it. The wool manufacture is in many instances an isolated industry^ ofteiLtAjA, 
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only one in the town, and its di8«appt^arance would take from the land the gi'eater part of the value now nominally 
attaching to it. The status of the two industries of wool and cotton manufacturing: presents a marked contrast 
in the matter of the capital invested in realty. The latter industry is more concentrated and is usually conducted 
in buildings more expensively constructed. While the product reported for the cotton manufacture has a value 
of $69,786,800 less than that of the wool manufacture, the capital invested in its plant is $101,271,096 in excess 
of that invested in wool manufacture. 

On the other hand, when we turn to the live assets, we find the axjtive capital employed in the wool industry 
^43,745,634 in excess of the similar items in the cotton manufacture. This fact is also in accord with well-known 
•conditions surrounding the two industries. The conduct of the wool manufacture requires a larger capital than 
cotton, because of the much higher cost of the raw material employed, and of the longer time required to caiTy 
the stock through the various processes of the manufacture. 

Of the active capital employed a large portion is borrowed money, and the amount of the liabilities of difterent 
mills varies greatly at different seasons, in accordance with the conditions at the time, whether it is at the 
beginning or the close of a season's operations. It is impossible under these circumstances to arbitrarily determine 
the total amount of active capital required to carry on this industry for a year of operations; but that the amount 
re^ached by this investigation, $166,772,910, is a fair average for the operations of the census year is determined 
by two tests. 

First. It oc<*upies the proper relationship to the fixed capital invested in plant. Most woolen mills will require 
active capital equal to or in excess of the cost of the investment to cany on operations. The proportions will 
vary in different mills, according to their methods, the state of their surplus, and the magnitude of their operations, 
but for a general average the above statement is correct. 

Second. It is a general rule that a well-conducted wool manufacturing establishment will turn its active capital 
twice in a year. The value of the product here reported is a few million dollars more than double the $166,772,910 
of active capital returned, and it therefore represents a value of product such as may be regarded by commercial 
lests as requiring that amount of active capital to produce. 

Analyzed in this way, we find that the statement of capital invested is in keeping with all the other conditions, 
and it may therefore be claimed for it that it is an accurate i)resentation of this imiK)rtant and perplexing feature 
of census investigation. Hitherto the returns of capital have been abnormally low when measured by the collateral 
8tatisti(*s. In the present investigation they show what would otherwise be an abnormal increase, the apparent 
increase being largely due to closer methods of inquiry in the later census. 

The tendency in woolen manufacturing of late years has distinctly been in the direction of the corporate form of 
imanagement, although it is much less marked in this industry than in the cotton manufai'ture. The Massachusetts 
oensus of 1885 shows that more than two-thirds of the cotton manufacturing establishments of that state were 
corporations, while of the woolen goods establishments nearly eight-tenths were private concerns. Over 95 per cent 
of the capital employed in Massachusetts cotton manufacturing was invested in a corporate form, and about 50 per 
cent of the capital employed in woolens was so invested. In other words, the very large woolen establishments are 
as a rule corporations, and the smaller mills are as a rule under private management. The figures for Massachusetts 
anay be taken as a fair criterion of the conditions existing in other states. There is a prevalent opinion that the 
best results in wool manufacturing have hitherto been attained in this country under private management, and 
that this is due to the peculiar surroundings of the industry as contrasted with the cotton manufacture, which 
are commented upon in this report. Mr. Bond has written that nearly all the cori>orations engaged in wool 
manufacturing prior to 1857 had failed disastrously, many of them under stress of financial crises, which private mill 
owners successfully withstood, because their profits were not all distributed to stockholders in times of prosperity 
without sufficient regard to the great uncertainty peculiar to the industry. On the other hand, as competition 
grows closer and margins smaller, the advantages which spring from large capital and large product are becoming 
more defined. 

EARNINGS OF CAPITAL. 

These statistics do not show anything whatever regarding the profits made in the business of wool 
manufacturing. The schedule was so constructed, in its grouping of accounts current with the live capital or 
assets, as to prevent it from showing a true balance sheet of the business, and as a matter of fact it was 
impossible to determine from the individual schedules received whether the business had been conducted at a 
profit or a loss during the year covered by the report. 

This statement is made in order. to prevent any attempt, b> adding together all the items of exjiense reported 
and subtrac'ting the sum from the value of the goods made, to represent the remainder as the i)rofits of those 
reporting. This remainder will have no closer relation to these* profits than any other which might be arbitrarily 
fixed upon for that purpose, and for the reason indicated. 

Lf thus figured, a result is shown ecjuivalent to earnings of between 11 and 12 pi»r cent on the gross value of 
tiie product, and even larger upon the capital invi^sted. As a matter of fact, the gross profits of the wool 
manufacture will not average any such percentage, and the net i)rofits, after sufficient allowance has been made 
for interej<t on plant, wear and tear, business losses, and the necessary replacement of nmchinery, will be still less 
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DITPLICATION OF PRODUCTS. 

Another aspect oi the statistics may be properly brought to attention in the same connection, because it 
presents a second insurmountable obsta<*le in estimating the profits of wool manufacturing on the basis of the 
census returns. 

Such an estimate is statistically impossible, for the reason that the value of product reported includes a large 
element of duplication. Thus maiiy mills are engaged exclusively in the manufacture of yarns for sale, while 
others make yarns both for sale and for weaving by their own machinery. The yarns thus sold constitute the 
finished product of these manufacturers and therefore enter into the total value of products; but they are simply 
the raw material of their purchasers, and appear again in the column of products, plus the added value of their 
weaving and finishing. 

The fact that the value of yarns purchased is added to the cost of materials purchased might seem at first 
sight to affbrd a fair offset and confirm the approximate accuracy of the method of calculation above stated; but 
inasmuch as this method involves a computation based upon two profits instead of one, the profit of the yarn spinner 
as well as the profit of the yarn w^eaver, the estimate of profits is statistically impossible. The amount and value 
of dupHcated products are given under the topic of " Products" on page 47. 

The limitations we are now considering involve no just criticism upon the value of census statistics of 
manufactures. These duplications are inevitable in any inquiry which treats an industry as a homogeneous whole, 
and follows it through the several stages in which the finished product of one mill becomes the raw material of 
another. They were pointed out by Superintendent Walker, in connection with the statistics of manufactures in 
the census of 1870, and they msiy be easily estimated, with substantial accuracy, for the puriiose of ascertaining 
the net value of products as distinguished from their gross value. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES. 

Little explanation is re([uired under this item of expenditure, which now ai)i)ears for the first time in the 
census of wool manufactures. It covers all the expeuvses connected with the running of a mill, outside the cost of 
materials and labor, such as rent, taxes, insurance, ordinary repairs, interest on cash used in the business, and the 
countless sundry expenditures peculiar to the conduct of any manufacturing business. These miscellaneous 
expenses foot u^) $19,249,508, which is 6.44 per cent of the total expenditures of the mills reporting, the cost of 
materials used being 67.92 per cent and cost of labor 25.64 per cent. 

The division of these miscellane^jus expenses into their several groups is as follows: 

Total 19, 249, 508 



Rent paid for tenuncy $1,348,818 

Taxes 1,174,793 

Insurance 1,353,049 

Repairs, ordinary, of buildings and machinery 3, 179, 531 

Interest paid on cash used in the business 5, 841, 963 

Sundries, not elsewhere reported 6, 351, 354 

The amounts reported as paid for tjixes and for insurance are nearly the same; but in both cases the returns 
were defective, and no averages can be based upon them. The amounts paid, both for taxes and insurance, are 
much greater than reported. To illustrate: Of 113 establishments reporting in the state of Ohio only 101 reported 
any taxes paid and only 89 reported insurance. Of 66 est^iblishments reporting from Wisconsin, 51 reported the 
amount of taxes paid and 45 reported insurance. Of 82 establishments reporting from Maine, 68 reported the 
amount of taxes paid and 55 the annual cost of insurance. Several Maine establishments reported exemption 
from taxation under local ordinances, and this exemption exists, to a limited degree, in some other states. In 
the matter of insurance there are many smaller mills, particularly in the west, which carry none. Owing to the 
defective character of the returns under these heads it is a fair conclusion that the total of $19,*249,508 returned 
as the sum of ^^ miscellaneous expenses" in the manufacture is smaller, by several millions, than the actual annual 
expenditures of the industry for these purposes. 

MACHINERY OF THE WOOL MANUFACTURE. 

The best test of the growth of the wool manufacture is not the number of establishments or the relative value 
of the products, but the increase in the machinery capacity. The comparative figures are as follows, for 1890 and 
1880: 

MAC'HINEBY. 1890 1880 ' o^S^J^ 



I Cards 8,198 7.581 8.14 

; Combing machines 855 : 518 * 65.06 

SpindleH 3,182.500 ' 2,254,996 : 41.13 

Looms 69.807 i 59,261 ! 17.80 
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These figures, however, afford only a general clew to the increase in machinery capacity between the decades, 
and there are serious difficulties in the way of applying any exact standard of comparison. 

In the woolen manufacture proper the set of cards has been uniformly accepted in the United States as the 
unit of capacity, and it has been adopted for this census. In Great Britain and the continental countries the 
spindle is generally accepted as the unit in the wool manufacture as in the cotton industry, and no record of 
cards in operation appears in the limited statistics of foreign countries. 

There can be no doubt that the spindle is an accurate unit of capacity so far as the worsted manufacture is 
concerned. 

In the woolen manufacture practical nien regard the (;ard as the most accurate unit of capacity, for the reason 
that in spinning woolen yarns much stock is run twice on the mules to obtain tine numbers of yai^ns, and the 
number of spindles operated is therefore not an accurate test. 

The returns of machinery to this census have been so taken that either the card or the spindle can be hereafter 
adopted as the measure of capacity in making comparisons. But the conclusion is forced upon us that no such 
thing as a uniform and accurate standard of the machinery capacity of the wool manufacture is possible. 

Entirely different results follow from the application of the two standards, the card and the spindle, to the 
growth of the industry in the decade from 1880 to 1890. This is because the worsted manufacture, in which tlie 
card does not necessarily ap])ear as an essential ma(;hine, has grown very much faster than the woolen manufacture 
proper. Thus, the total number of sets of cards reported in operation in 1880 was 7,581, and in 1890 8,198, an 
increase of 8.14 per cent, while the spindles reported in 1880 were 2,254,996, and in 1890 3,182,500, an increase of 
41.13 per cent. The percentage was really larger, as many cotton spindles reported with woolen and worsted 
spindles in 18S0 are now rejwrted with cotton manufacture. 

CARDING MACHINES. 

The difficulty with the card, as a unit of machinery capacity, arises from the diversity of the carding engine 
in capacity, in structure, and in use. No other evidence of this is required than the fact that the number of 
sets of cards reported by the census of 1870 was 9,224, and in 1880 it was only 7,581, but the actual production 
of our woolen mills in the latter year was far in excess of their production in 1870. This was partly because a 
larger proportion of the carding machines reported in 1880 were the one-cylinder machines employed in custom 
carding, the number of which has been rapidly decreasing as the household industry has been superseded. 

The actual capacity of the regulation set of cards, with three cylinders, has also been greatly increased. As the 
carding engine is long-lived and expensive many of the older types remain in operation, particularly in the smaller 
mills, and their productive capacity is hardly one-half that of modern machines of nearly double their width and 
of greater diameter. The great improvements in the American system of wool carding date from about 1800. At 
that time the machines in common use were mounted on wooden frames, the main cylinders being 40 inches 
wide and 42 inches in diameter. During the civil war a few iron doft'ers, and then iron strippers, began to be made, 
after which the workers were made of iron. The cylinders are now frequently 60 inches in width and 48, 54, and 60 
inches in diameter. The capacity of carding machines has been further increased by taking off a larger number of 
ends from the finisher cards, using narrower rings, thus allowing more material to run through the breakers. 

An analysis of the returns at this census shows the following results as to the prevailing i)resent width of 
cylinders: 

NUMBER AND WIDTH OF CARDS, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1890. 
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NUMBER AND WIDTH OF CARDS, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1890— Continuetl. 
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This table demon atrates the insufficiency of the card as a unit of measurement by bringing out the great 
disparity in the width; that is, the capacity of the cards in operation. Of the 1,013 60-inch cards reported, 561 
were located in the state of Pennsylvania, which indicates that the manufacturers of that state have been enlarging 
the capacity of their machinery more rapidly than those located elsewhere. 

In 1880 and 1890 the special schedule contained an inquiry intended to reveal, in the one case, the average 
capacity per set of cards in pounds of clean wool, and in the other the average consumption per set, reckoned on 
full time, ill clean stock as prepared for the cards. Mr. Bond tabulated and published the replies received to this 
question. They were also tabulated for the present census; but examination of the results made it evident that 
they were of little value, and they have therefore been abandoned. 

The purpose wa« to obtain a basis for an estimate of the machinery capacity of the country in excess of its 
actual consumption. Mr. Bond's figures throw no light on this question, for the reason, among others, that they 
take no cognizance of the cotton, shoddy, and otlier materials passing over the cards in admixture with wool. 
Any statistics which depend upon so many diverse and constantly varying conditions might as well not be 
attempted. According to Mr. Bond's tables the average daily capacity of the woolen cards in 1880 was 764,000 
pounds, or an average of 128 pounds per set per diem. By the present returns the average daily capacity of 
consumption, reckoned on full time, was 1,124,361 pounds, or 174 pounds per diem per set of cards. This was for 
the number of mills reiwrting, which did not include many of the smaller mills. Inquiry of manufacturers 
establishes that the average capacity of a modern set of cards varies from 100 to 300 pounds per day, being dependent 
upon the quality of stock and the purpose for which it is to be used. This statement, founded upon individual 
experience, is worth more than any averages obtained from the returns made by individual manufacturers engaged 
upon every variety of work. 

It is clear from the above that the average capacity of woolen cards, as operated in 1890, was considerably in 
excess of their average capacity in 1880; and also that the actual capacity of our woolen mills as now organized 
is greatly in excess of their output, as was also the case in 1880. How much this output could have been 
exceeded had the demand for the goods existed it is impossible to say on the data obtained. 



COMBING MACHINEC. 

The great increase in the machinery capacity of the United States between 1880 and 1890 has come through 
the introduction of worsted machinery, which has in many mills taken the place of the woolen card. No other 
phase of the manufacture so well demonstrates its development. In 1860 the number of combing machines was 
confined to the equipment of the 3 establishments engaged in the manufacture of worsted stuff goods, and a few 
carpet yarn spinners. In 1870 we had but 261 combing macliines in the whole country. The census of 1880 
reported 518 combing machines, an increase of 98.47 per cent over 1870, and the census of 1890 shows 855, a 
further increase of 65.06 per cent over 1880. 
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A combing macliine, with its accompanying preparatory machinery, is estimated to equal the productive 
capacity of from 2 to 3 sets of cards. («) On this basis the worsted machinery of the country was ef[uivalent in 
its capacity to one quarter of the capacity of the woolen machinery, an estimate borne out by the relative 
consumption of raw materials and the relative value of products. 

Of the 855 combing machines in use in 1890, 181 were of American manufacture, as compared with 134 in 1880, 
showing that the American manufacture of combing machines had gained but slightly in the ten years. There 
were 91 American made combing machines employed in the carpet manufacture in 1880, and but 41 in 1890. 

The comb is one of the most delicate and expensive machines employed in the textile industries, and the efforts 
of the American builders to supply the home market have been hampered by the fact that the English makers have 
had a much longer experience w^ith them. The preparatory machinery used in connection with the comb is now 
very largely manufactured in this country. Of the machinery connected with the card, practically all is made in 
the United States. 

Although the development of industrial mechanism may be substantially the same in different countries, yet in 
each it shows peculiarities having their origin in etich. Thus, the French system of spinning had its origin in the 
pe(*uliarities of Heilman's combing machine, as contrasted with the English combing machines invented about the 
same time. It differs from the English method particularly in the drawing processes; the sliver is never twisted, 
but is only drawn out, at the same time that the fibers are constantly kept in a state of parallelism by passing over 
a circular comb. Each method has its advantages over the other. M. Charles Leroux, a French expert in worsted 
spinning, writes that while English yarns are sold in the French markets at lower prices than the French yarns, this 
is ti'ue only of the coarser numbers, and he adds, "a convincing proof of the superiority of the French method of 
spinning over the English method is that they have vainly attempted to spin cashmere yarn in fine numbers upon 
their frames in competition with us. Their mode of preparing wools for the process of spinning is not adapted to 
these numbers ". One of the evidences of the advancement of the American manufacture into the higher branches 
of the industry during the last decade has been the equipment of several large mills with machinery adapted to the 
French system of spinning. 

A distinction also exists between the carding machinery of England and the Unitt^d States, but it results in 
no essential difference in processes. It is simply a difference in structure, due to the independent evolution of the 
carding engine in the two countries. The English carding machinery consists of a scribbler, containing two swifts, 
an intermediate, also with two swifts, and a carder, containhig two swifts and a condenser. The American system 
has the same set of three machines (called here the first breaker, second breaker, and finisher), but each engine 
carries but one swift or cylinder. Similar structural differences exist in the apparatus for spinning woolen yarns 
employed in the two countries. 

SPINDLES. 

Table 4 indicates the number of spindles actively employed in the wool manufacture in 1890 as 3,182,500, as 
compared with 2,254,996 in 1880, an increase of 41.13 per cent. 

This total number of spindles was subdivided into 2,329,099 woolen spindles, 657,324 worsted spindles, and 
196,077 cotton spindles. Of the woolen spindles, 1,742,288 were located in woolen mills proper, as compared with 
1,720,820 so located in 1880. Of the remainder, 207,180 were located in worsted mills and 312,756 in hosiery and 
knit goods mills, with 53,046 in carpet mills and 13,829 in felt mills. The worsted spindles were located: 479,675 in 
worsted mills, 151,132 in carpet mills, 19,750 in woolen mills, and 6,767 in hosiery and knit goods mills. This location 
of spindles illustrates how closely intertwined are the two branches of woolen and worsted manufacture, and why 
it is impossible to make an absolute statistical separation of these two branches. 

The cotton spindles were located: 68,225 in worsted mills, 69,830 in hosiery and knit goods mills, 53,342 in 
woolen mills, and 4,680 in carpet mills. In the former case the spindles were employed almost wholly in spinning 
cotton-warp yarn for worsted dress goods and suitings. They were far from equaling the consumption of these mills 

a The estimate of practical manufacturers vary on this question, the variation being due to the different qualities and varieties of wool used and numbers of 

yam to be spun. The following replies to letters of inquiry are submitted : 

Wanskuck Mills, 
Pbovidencb, Rhode Island, March 15. 1892. 

Yours of the 14th instant at hand. One wool card, 48 inches, will use about 80 pounds of stock per day, and one Noble comb on the smne stock will comb twice 
as much. 

Yours truly, 

Jesse H. Mstcalf, Superintendent. 

Pbovidencb, Rhode Island, March 15, 1892. 

A set of woolen cards 48 inches wide, making roving for an 8-mn yam with 48 rings, will prodace fh>m 75 to 80 pounds per day, and a card using a Bollette 

condenser would produce on the sime work from 90 to 100 pounds per day. A Noble comb, making tops for 23 worsted yam, would produce about 350 pounds per 

day. These figures are baaed on a very fine grade of wool, such as we would be obliged to use to spin up to 8-run yam. 

Yours truly, 

Pbovidence Worsted Mills. 

Utica, New York, March 15, 1892. 

The consumptive capacity of 1 set of woolen cards 48 inches wide, making roving for 8-ruu yam as we run them, would be about 100 pounds per day, and of one 

Noble comb, making tops for No. 23 worsted yam, would be about 350 iiounds per day. 

Yours truly, 

RoBT. Miudleton, President. 
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ill cotton yarns, as is shown by the total of 9,454,874 pounds of such yarns purchased for the use of the worsted 
mills. In large degree these latter yarns were simply transferred from the cotton to the worsted branch of the 
same general establishments. The cotton mills connected with such establishments as the Arlington, the Pacific, the 
Manchester, and the Lorraine mills are returned under the cotton census, and only figure here in the item of cotton 
yarns purchased. This method of separation wa« not pursued in the census of 1880, and that census took no 
account of the number of cotton spindles in operation in woolen and worsted mills, but grouped them all either as 
woolen or worsted spindles. 

The hosiery and knit goods establishments operated 69,830 cotton spindles exclusively upon cotton hosiery 
yarns. How far behind their consumption of cotton yarns was the spinning capacity of this class of mills is shown 
by the purchase of 32,248,849 pounds of cotton yarns for use in manufacturing hosiery and knit goods. These mills 
largely rely upon spinning mills for their yarns, their purchase of 6,380,370 pounds of woolen yarns and 4,146,035 
pounds of worsted yarns, in addition to the cotton yarns abov^e stated, indicating that their consumption of yarns 
was about 30 per cent greater than their own product. 

DOUBLING SPINDLES. 

No separation of spindles into spinning and doubling spindles was called for on the schedule. In the English 
returns, under the ** Factories and workshops act", this separation is made. In the woolen mills of Great Britain, 
in 1889, there wei'e 3,107,209 spinning spindles and 299,793 doubling spindles, showing a proportion of 10.36 to 1. 
In the worsted mills there were 2,402,922 spinning spindles in the same year, and 669,328 doubling spindles, 
showing a proportion of 3.59 to 1. If the same proportion exists in the United States, and it must be api^roxiniately 
the same, the division of the spindles reported would be as follows: 



SPINDLES. Woolen. ' Worsted. 

Total 2,329,099 657,324 



Spinning | 2,124,073 514,116 1 

Doubling j 205.026 143,20© 



Spinning in woolen mills is performed iipon the mule and in worsted mills ui)on the spinning frame where 
the English system is employed and upon the mule with the French system. There have been no radical changes 
in the method of spinning woolen yarn since the adoption of the self-acting mule, although slight changes in the 
mechanism have perceptibly increased the efficiency of the machinery. In all American mills down to the close 
of the civil war tlie spinning continued to be done on the hand-jack, which is still found in many of our smaller 
mills. In this respect American mills were some twenty-ftve years behind those of Great Britain. Automatic mules 
of English make were imported and their use was attempted, but not with satisfactory results. The English machines, 
being adapted to spinning uniform numbers, were ill adapted to the neeils of the American manufacturer at that 
time, compelled as he was to use yarns of ditterent numbers adapted to a variety of products. Several American 
inventors, working independently, succeeded in so far perfecting the automatic mule that a number were put in 
oi)eration about 1868, {a) the first, it is believexi, in the Chase mill at Webster, Massachusetts,and gradually 
several machines were perfected, which are i)eculiar to America and better adapted to the needs of the industry 
here than the spinning apparatus of any other country. The introduction of the automatic mule, which became 
general between the years 1870 and 1875, has enormously fiicilitated the manufacture. 

It is stated by careftd manufacturers that the substitution of the automatic or self-acting mule, with the 
improved machinery which has come during the same i)eriod, has resulted in a gain of from 33 to 50 per cent in 
productive capacity. The economic gain in the expenditure of labor is even more striking, two persons now easily 
accomplishing as much as four on the hand-jack. Experts have calculated the difference between hand-jacks and 
mules in the cost of manufacture as follows: 48 cents per 100 runs of yarn, with the jack; 20 cents with the mule, 
or less than one-half. There is also a great saving in the waste and a great gain in the uniformity of the product. 

The hand-jack carries 140 to 240 or 300 spindles, revolving from 3,000 to 4,000 times a minute. Mules carry 
usually 300 to 480 spindles, but the number is now sometimes increased to 600. The number of revolutions is about 
the same. 

In the organization of a woolen mill with one set of cards, from 10 to 15 horse power is required, which will keep 
from 300 to 500 spindles in motion ; but this relationship varies greatly, according to the class of goods manufactured, 
the age of the machinery, and the capability of superintendents. American woolen mills vary in their equipment all 



a Several authorities place the date of the introduction of the automatic mule several yeani earlier. Mr. William K. Weedeu, of the Weybosaet MilU. writes 
the special agent as follows : 

PROVIOKNCB, February- 1, 1893. 
Dear sir: In respect of automatic mules for spinning wool, several patterns of cotton mulen were rudely adapted to that work in Lawrence and Manchester 
during the war, or as early as 18<S3. About the same time woolen mules were imported from England. Seth D. Paul adapted the Sharp and Kobert pattern to the 
work of spinning wool. The Saco Water Power Machine Company built these automatic woolen mules, aud a pair vra» started at the Weybosset mills in March, 
1865. Machines of this description ran sucoessAilly for many years. Paul, who was an earnest and capable mechanic, afterwanl developed a pattern of his own. 
less complex and better adapted for spinning wool. 

Truly yoiir», Wm. B. Wrbdkm. 
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the way from one tii Heveiity sets of cardrt, and from 240 U} 25,000 spindles. One set of cards will supply an 
average of four broad looms. 

The frame spinning of worsted yam is the same in the United States as iu Great Britaiu, and ischiedy done on 
frames of English manufacture. 

LOOMS. 

Table 4 also c^mtains the details of looms in operation during the census year. Tlie total number of looms 
was 00,807, as compared with 50,201 in 1880, an increase of 17.80 i>er cent, a smaller percentage of increase than 
is shown in other machinery, \vith the exception of cards, because looms ai-e not employed in the hosiery and 
knit-goods branch. More^>ver there has been a large increase in the productive capacity of the modern loom as 
compared with other mill mechanism. There were found in oix^ration iu 1800 but 3,070 hand looms, as contrasted 
with 4,776 in 1880. In woolen and worsted mills, these hand looms were employed chiefly as i)attem looms, and 
were only occasionally in ojieration. The remainder were in carpet mills, where tlie ingrain hand looms numbered 
0.'il, with 4,214 power locmis, while the Venetian hand looms numbered 157, A\ith 109 |M>wer looms. 

The <'hange from narrow to broad looms has been going on very rapidly. We had in 1890, 20,848 broad looms 
on woolen goods, and in 1880, 15,188. In 1890 there were 17,053 narrow looms on woolen goods, as compared with 
17,733 in 18S0. Prsu;tically the number of narrow looms remained the same, while the number of broad looms 
increased ab<uit 37 per cent. In worsted goods the change is not so marked, for the reason that ladies' dress goods 
(!ontinue to be made as a rule in the narrow widths. The broad looms employed on worsted goods in 1890 numbered 
8,482, as compared with 2,012 in 1880, and the narrow hxmis numbered 11,447, as compared with 9,073 in 1880. 

Very f(»w narrow looms have been made for men's wear weaving for twenty years past, and it is a safe statement 
that the number re^wrted as still existing iu woolen mills have been in opei^atiou for that length of time. 

There is no department of the manufacture where the possibilities of greater economy of production are so 
marked as in the American weave rooms, a fact attested by the statistics given above. Many mills are filled with 
old looms whi(;h are incapable of successful competition with the splendid machines, with their stop motions, 
power pick-finding devi(;es, etc., now turned out by the American loom manufacturers. Up to 1857, broad 
Jooms were run at about 45 picks iier minute. In that year appeared a Crompton fancy loom, with 24 harness 
capacity, and 3 shuttle boxes at etu'h end, operating at a speed of 85 jncks per minute. This was a great stride 
in production, and no advance has since be<*n so great. Other improvements since introduced by the Knowles 
Looni Works and the Gromptons have made it jiossible to sj^eed broad looms up to 90 and 95 picks per minute, 
and in some instances to 100 and 105 picks. The various devices for facilitating production enable a larger 
])roduction to be had from the looms now manufactured than the diftereni*e in speed alone would indicate, and 
some manufacturers estimate the gain in ])rodiu*tion as ecjual to 100 per cent in the last thirty years. 

Looms of American pattern and improvement are now very largely used in England, and their superiority to 
the looms of other countries is conceded. These improvements have resulted in a greater regularity iu the 
l)r()duct, less waste of material, and greater saving of labor; one weaver in the lighter fabrics easily attending to two 
and even four looms. The jiower loom is worked without muscular eflfort; dexterity in the repairing of broken yarns 
being the chief requirement of the operative; consequently, women have largely superseded men in its operation. 

The loom completes the category of mac'hinery employed in the wool manufacture proper, so far as the census 
takes cognizance of it. The great variety of machinery employed iu the finishing processes of the manufacture 
lM»ars no relation to the statistical development of the industry, as it varies in every mill according to the 
j)eculiarities of the products \\\Hm which that mill is employed. It may be said generally of this machinery that 
very rapid progress has been made in the last twenty years, quite as marked, indeed, as in either of the mechanical 
d<»j)artments we have be^n considering. In the finish of their goods, so that in appearance and ^' feel" they will 
compare favorably with goods made abroad, the American manufacturers have been learning very rajiidly of late 
years, impelled thereto by a realization that this is the chief point at which their products have failed in the past 
in comparison with the wool manufactures of European countries. 

THK INCREASE IN EFFICIENCY. 

The absence ol any uniform unit of measurement makes impossible a scientific and exact statement of the 
increase in efticiency in modern machinery. Another obstacle to such a comparison grows out of the irregular 
introduction of improved machinery. Writing on this subject to Si)ecial Agent Joseph D. W^eeks, of the Tenth 
C/cnsus, in connection with his report on .the statistics of wages for that census, Mr. George William Bond said: 

T\w progress of inochauical iinproveineiitH haH heeii contiiiuoiis, and tbont^ cstablislimeiits only have beeu really successfiil Avhicb 
bavo bad tb*^ ronrago to abandon tbeir t>ld niacbinory as fast a.s iinj>rov<*d forms have proved to be of real importance. Much of this 
rejrt'tedniacbinery has been sold to faetories in distant ]»artH of tlio cimntry which were pioneers in the wool manufacture in their 
respective localitieN, and it is this that bas caused many of the failures iu such attem))ts. 

The efiicit»ncy of labor has not perceptibly increascnl as a consequence of the increased efficiency of machinery. 
The tendency has rather been the other way, the improvements in spinning and weaving machinery ))articularly 
nuiking it possible to substitute female labor for that of men. This labor is constantly shifting and changing, a 
tendency whicii operates to prevent any marked advance in its general efficiency. 
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Neither has the improved machinery resulted on the whole in reducing the average wages. So large a portion 
of the work in the wool manufacture is piecework that the general tendency has been to increase the earning 
capacity of individuals so employed by permitting a greater increase of product as the result of their labor. 

IDLE MACHINERY. 

Thus far we have been dealing only with the woolen and worsted machinery in actual operation during the census 
year. This is the first census that has differentiated the active and the idle machinery of the wool manufacture. 
The proportion of machinery absolutely idle was 6.95 per cent of the whole number of sets of wool machinery; 
a larger percentage would be required to indicate the productive capacity of our wool mills in excess of the actual 
output reported. The present statistics afford no clue to the proportion of machinery which was idle in mills 
partially in operation. As a matter of fact, this pioportion was unusually large in 1889; for during the whole of 
the census year the wool manufacture labored under a depression to a degree not equaled since 1874. 

Many mills, in reporting to the census of 1890, indicated one-fourth or one-third of their machinery capacity 
as not in operation at the time the report was made. While information of this character was too meager to be 
tabulated, it was evident that the machinery capacity of the country was equal to a production at least one-fifth 
greater than the actual product reported, including in this estimate the 7 per cent of machinery absolutely idle. 

The total productive capacity of mills is limited by the necessity of changing for seasonable work, in mills 
making both light and heavy weight goods; by the changes in styles, affecting continuity of output, by extra time 
perniitted in some states and limited or practically forbidden in others, and by other causes which might be 
adduced, which apply particularly to wool manufacturing. There has been no time since the civil war when the 
machinery capacity of this industry was not in advance of the normal demand of our people for goods. 

The character and location of this idle machinery is shown in Table 16. It will be seen that it represented a 
capital of $6,100,860, actually invested in lands, buildings, and machinery, and exclusive of all active capital, 
which may be assumed to have been wiped out of existence to an equal amount, in the case of these 267 
establishments which had ceased operations. The greatest number of these idle woolen mills was found in the state 
of Pennsylvania, where 47 establishments represented inactive plants worth $1,265,460, with 116 sets of cards and 
23 combing machines; Massachusetts came next, with 43 establishments, representing plants worth $1,184,110, and 
New York third, with 36 establishments, representing $899,711 capital tied up in plant. The table does not indicate 
that this idle machinerj^ was peculiar to any locality, but it was distributed somewhat uniformly throughout the 
United States, in i)roportion to the actual investment in the several states. 

If any exception is to be made to this rule it is in the case of California, where nearly one-third of the mills 
in existence were idle during the census year. Twenty years ago the wool manufacture took a firm root on 
the Pacific coast, and for a time promised to become one of the leading industries of that part of the country, 
particularly in blankets of such a superior quality, that they met with a larg^ and ready sale in the East. It also 
aimed to supply the local demand for the cheaper fabrics for men's wear, stimulated thereto by the high rates of 
freight which prevailed. The census of 1890 shows a considerable decline in the value of the woolen goods 
manufactured in California. The report on the internal commerce of the United States for 1890, compiled by the (thief 
of the bureau of statistics of the Treasury Department, contains a r^sum^ of the condition of wool manufacture 
in California, supplied by State Labor Commissioner Tobin, from which we make the following extract: 

The woolen iudu8try of California is at preseat on the decline, and the outlook \h not hopeful. Millions in capital have been 
invested in the buninesH, but the return was not suflScient to warrant the operation of more than two-thirds of the mills. Various 
causes are assigned for this condition of affairs; and chief among them are high wages, the high price of coal, and high freight rates. 
It is true that all classes of manufacture labor under similar disadvantages, but the disparity between the cost of production in 
California and th«^ expense of turning out the same goo<lM in the east is particularly noticeable in this industry. The result has been 
that eastern manufacturers undersell the local producers, to the ruination of California trade. 

In a general way each of the reasons here assigned for the decline of the wool manufacture in California may be 
accepted as correct. An examination of the wage tables of this report shows that the prevailing rates of that state 
are uniformly higher than in the east, while the difference in the cost of fuel is even greater. The condition of the 
industry in California is only an exaggerated instance of the fact that under the improved methods of the modern 
factory system the tendency of this industry to concentration has become marked, and that concentration results 
in ceiiiain well-defined advantages, in the direction of cheaper production, which must perpetuate that tendency. 

Except in isolated cases, as in California, the idle woolen mills discovered by the Eleventh Census were old 
mills, whose machinery was antiquated, and whose failure was priniarily due to lack of the capital necessary to 
equip them for competition under modern conditions. It is only a question of time before mills which are employing 
obsolete machinery, without the capitiil to renew it, must succumb to the pressure of this comi>etition. The 
margin of profit has greatly decreased. Conditions are thus establishing themselves radically different from 
those which governed in this industry during the first seventy-five years of our existence as a nation. In 
respect to nearly all of these idle establishments, therefore, it may be taken for gi-anted that they were 
permanently idle, except in the contingency of an entire new machinery outfit. Many of them were located upon 
valuable wat^r powers, and their rehabilitation is only a question of time. A number of them have already been 
re-equipi>ed and put into oj>eration since these statistics were gathered. 
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The statistics of idle uiills include no establishment's denuded of machinery or converted to other industrial 
puqK>ses. The eastern and middle states are full of buildings and sites formerly occupied by carding mills, fulling 
mills, and small woolen mills, which long since ceased to be considered in connection with inquiries of this character. 

ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION. 

In the same connection the question of the allowance for repairs and depreciation in buildings and machinery 
maybe considered. The returns under this question presented no uniformity, and nothing approaching a uniform 
rule exists in the wool manufacture. The conditions governing the industry are so diverse and the methods of 
manufacturers so diflferent, that it is impossible to establish any average. There are certain large establishments 
in New England which calculate to renew their entire ma<fhinery x)lant as often as every ten or fifteen years 
to keep themselves abreast with the most modern conditions of manufacturing. In these cases there was reported 
an average annual allowance of 10 per cent on the cost of plant, to cover depreciation and renewals. The 
average allowance reported runs from this figure down to 7 i)er cent, 5 per cent, 3 per cent, 2 per cent, and 1 per 
cent. Thus, in the state of Massachusetts, 33 establishments reported their allowance for depreciation and renewals 
of buildings and machinery at 2J per cent or less, 33 reported their allowance at 5 per cent or less, 20 at 7J per 
cent or less, 18 at 10 per cent or less, 4 at 12 per cent or less, and 4 at 15 per cent or more. In most of these 
cases the actual sum expended for new e(j[uipment during the census year was stated. Only 112 of the 336 
Massacliusetts establishments reporting made any return to this question, and in many mills the item does not 
figure in the bookkeeping. There are plenty of mills where the method is to run the machinery just as long as it 
will hold together. This fact is brought out in the annual report of the chief of the Massachusetts Bureau ot 
Labor Statistics for 1890, in which the average cost of new equipment as returned to him by 141 woolen mills 
was 0.4G per cent, and by 17 worsted mills 0.98 per cent. These low figures could only have been obtained in 
consequence of the failure of a considerable proportion of the establishments reporting to make any allowance 
whatever for this item. 

The machinery and processes of the wool manufacture are so diflferent from those of cotton, and so complicated 
and numerous in comparison, that it is impossible to estabhsh any standard, as may be done in that industry, upon 
which to predicate an average allowance for depreciation. But certain general principles govern the case, which 
will readily be admitted. The tenure of life of machinery is limited, no matter how well it may be kept in rei)air. 
In addition to the regular wear and tear, there is supersession by improvements, which is of far greater 
consequence, but which can not always be anticipated and which follows no fixed rule. Allowance must be made 
for it in considering the cost of carrying on the manufacture, and this allowance must be made even when* the 
manufacturers themselves do not make it, if the theory is that the industry is to be carried on in the highest state 
of eflficiency. 

The average life of th(» entire mechanical equipment of a woolen mill is commonly estimated at twenty years, 
but some machines require to be replaced much more frequently than others. A set of woolen cards may last forty 
or fifty years with good care, but the clothing on them must be renewed every five or six-years. Looms sometimes 
last thirty years, but their average life is less than twenty, while twenty years will represent the average life of a 
spinning mule. The various processes involved in the manufacture of all grades of the best woolen goods number 
between thirty and forty, and nearly every one of these processes requires the employment of one or more separate 
machines, which are subject to constant change by reason of improvements. 

POWER. 

The increase in the eflficiency of power used in the wool manufacture has been very marked^ in the decade. 
This is shown by the following table, in wliich is given the total horse power, steam and water, in each branch of 
the industry, at each census, the average number of employes and the amount of horse power per employ^. The 
greatest increase in power is shown to have occurred in worsted mills. 

POWER AND LABOR : 1890 AND 1880. 



INDUSTRIES. 



TBar. 



Woolen goods , 
Worsted goods 



S 1890 

\} 1880 



1890 
1880 

1890 



|J 1880 

(^&rj)ot8 ...... ............... ....••••..N « Q|U| 

Feltgowls 'j \^ 



Wool hats 

Hosiery aud knit gno<ls 



1 



1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 



Total liortte 
power. 



122.224 
106,507 

49,117 
16,437 

22,677 
10,491 

5,051 
2,631 

3,295 
3,992 

34.368 
11,561 



Average 

namber of 

employes. 



79,351 
8^,504 

43.593 
18,803 

29,121 
20.371 

2,26d 
1,524 

3,592 
5,470 

61,209 
28.885 



Horse 
power 

per 

em- 
ploy*. 



1.54 
1.23 

1.13 
0.87 

0.78 
0.61 

2.23 
1.73 

0.92 
0.73 

0.50 
0.40 
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Electric and other power, except steam and water, is excluded from the above table, because so large a portion 
of it is used for lighting. The use of electricity for power has not yet become marked. The increased use of steam, 
as compared with water, is the distinguishing feature of the statistics of power. 

RAW MATERIALS OF THE MANl FACTURB. 

WOOL CONSUMPTION. 

The consumption of wool in the census year (exclusive of foreign yams, mohair, alpaca, and other hairs) was 
372,797,413 pounds, '4n condition purchased", as contrasted with 296,192,229 pounds in 1880, an increase of 25.86 
per cent. 

It is impossible to ascertain the exact number of ix)unds of raw wool consumed in the industry, because it is 
purchased in the greasy state, in the washed state, and in the scoured state, and the figures above given represent 
purchases in all of these conditions. 

The bulk of the domestic wools are now marketed in the greasy state. The quantity sent forward washed becomes 
smaller each year, and is confined largely to the clip of the middle states. The quantity of scoured wool purchased 
by the manufacturers is increasing steadily, as wool-scouring establishments, a comparatively new branch of the 
industry, increase in number and capacity. In his report of the wool manufacture for 1880, Mr. Bond said with 
reference to this fact: '< It is estimated that from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 pounds should be added to the domestic 
wool reported, and from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 pounds to the foreign, to reach the true consumption". The habit 
of buying scoured wool has become more general diuing the last ten years, and the present special agent estimates 
the allowance now necessary in both domestic and foreign at 25,000,000 pounds, in order to reach the true 
consumptidn of wool as it originally came to market. 

For the year 1889 the Agricultural Department plac^es the clip at 265,000,000 iiounds in the grease, including 
pulled wool, while the census shows that for the nearest corresponding year the wool manufacture consumed 
258,680,801 pounds of domestic wool, in all conditions, a difference of but 6,319,199 pounds, which diflference is not 
equal to one-quarter of the shrinkage represented in the washed and scoured wool purchased by the manufacturers. 

Allowance must also be made for the quantity of wool annually grown which never reaches the markets, 
but is consumed in the household. 

Again, of the mills reported as idle during the census year, a number were in operation during a portion of 
that year, but it was impossible to obtain any data of their operations during that limited period. They must 
have consumed several million pounds of domestic wool. 

FOREIGN WOOL CONSUMED. 

The consumption of foreign wool of all descriptions (exclusive of imported yarns) appears as 114,116,612 
pounds in 1890 as compared with 73,200,698 pounds in 1880, an increase of 40,915,914 pounds, or 55.90 per cent. . 

The general accuracy of the census returns is attested by the statistics of the imports of foreign wool, shown in 
the following table, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, which gives the imports of 
wool since 1870, compared with the domestic clip, and the percentage of foreign wool entered for consumption as 
compared with the domestic clip: 

WOOL PRODLX'ED AND IMPORTED, DOMESTIC EXPORTS AND ANNl^AL Sl'PPLY OF THE UNITED STATES, 1870-1890. 



YKAlt8. 



Domestic pro- Imports en- , T«fai «iv>*i.... 
auction, 6e- ten?! for con T^rJC^r* 
artment of sumption year *"*" f°/J '"'' 

ending June 30.! .pP^uj,* ) 
(Pounds.) I <*^«auUH.) 



!l 



griculture. 
(Pounds.) 



1870.. 

1871.- 

1872. . 

1873.. 

1874. . 
I 1875.. 
i 1876.. 

1877.. 

1878. . 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

188:^. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1880.. 

1880.. 



162, 000, OUO 
160, WH), 000 
150. 000, 000 i 
1.58.000,000 ' 
170,000.000 ' 
181.(M)0,000 
102,000.000 
200, 000. 000 
208,250,000 ' 
211.000,000 
232, 500, 000 
240,000,000 
272, 000, 000 
290, 000, 000 ; 
300, 000. 000 
308, 000, 000 
302. 000. OOt) 
285, 000, 000 
269. 000. 000 , 
265, 000, 000 
276. 000. 000 



38, 634, 067 
50, 174. 056 
94, 315, 933 
84, 21*A 582 
56. 793. 737 
51 686.294 
40. 275, 678 
40,114,394 
39.801,161 
40, 102. 04?. 
99, 372. 440 
67. 416. 967 
63, 016, 760 
53,049,967 
87,703,931 
68, 146, 652 
107, 910. 549 
114.404,173 
97, 231, 267 
126.181.273 
109, 902, 105 



200, 634. 067 
210, 174. 056 
244, 315, 933 
242, 212, 582 
226. 793, 737 
232, 686, 294 
232, 275, 678 
240, 1 14, 394 
248.051,161 
251.102,042 
331,872,440 
307. 416. 967 
335, 016, 769 
343, 049, 967 
387,703.931 
.376, 146. 652 
409, 910, 549 
399, 404, 173 
366,231.267 
391, 181, 273 
385, 902, 105 



Domestic ex- 

liorts j'ear 

ending June 

30. 

(l*OUUdri.) 



152, 892 

25, 195 

140. 515 

75. 129 

319,600 

178,034 

104.768 

79,509 

347.854 

60.784 

191,551 

71,455 

116, 179 

64,474 

10,393 

88,006 

146, 423 

257.940 

22,164 

141, 576 

231,042 



Xei supply. 
(Pounds.) 



200,481,175 
210, 148, 861 
244, 175. 418 
242. 137, 453 
226, 474. 137 
232,508.260 
232, 170. 910 
240, 034, 795 
247, 703. 307 
251, 041, 858 
331,680.889 
307, 345. 512 
334, 900. 590 
342.985,493 
387, 603. 538 
376, 058, 646 
400. 764. 126 
399, 146, 233 
366. 209. 103 
391.030,697 
385.671,063 



Per cent of 

imiKirts to 

supply. 



19. 27 
23.88 
38. 6.'{ 
34.78 
25.08 
22.23 
17.35 
16.71 
16.07 
15.97 
29. 9C 
21.94 
18.80 
15.47 
22. 62 
18.12 
26.33 
28.66 
26.55 
32.27 
28.50 
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The degree of our dependence upon a foreign wool supply is accurately ascertained from the year 1821. Prior 
to that time the rex^ords of the Treasury Departmeat were not kept in a manner that permitted any definite 
statement regarding it. In American State Papers, Glass IV, Commerce and Navigation, volume 11, appears a 
special report of the Secretary of the Treasury in resi)onse to a resolution of the House of Representatives, asking 
for a report '' showing the quantity of wool imported into the United States during the years 1817, 1818, 1811), 
1820, and the first three-quarters of 1821''. The Secretary submitted what data he could furnish, but added that 
the statements were necessarily imperfect, because the duty being ad valorem, no record of weight was preserved 
in the custom houses. Then appear the following figures: 



ANOOBA, CAMELS, VICUNA, ETC., FREE. 



Years. 



1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 (thre«-qtiHrt**rs) 



Pounds. 



6.600 
1,500 
1,700 



2, 622 



Value. 

$6,189 
226 

1.407 



2,250 



sheep's wool (15 PER 
CENT). 


Pounds. 


Value. 


2,272 


$1,883 


1,192 


479 


106,788 


24,965 


384,333 

1 


93,829 



After the year 1821 the record is complete, and is much more ticcurate than any data we possess regarding 
the domestic clip. The following table shows the quantity and value of all foreign wool entered for consumption 
from 1822 to 1890, inclusive : 

IMPORTS OF FOREIGN WOOL, 1822 TO 1890 (a). 



YEAR8. 



1822. . . . 
1823.... 
1824.... 
1825.... 

1826.... 
1827.... 
1828.... 
1829.... 
1830.... 

1831.... 
1832.... 
18:i3.... 
18:U (b) 
1835. . . . 



1836. 

1837. 

ia'». 

1840. 



1841..-. 
1842 (e) 
1843.... 
1844.... 
1845. . . . 



1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 

1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 

1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 

1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865^. 

1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 



Quantity 

(fiscal year). 

(Pounds.) 



1,715,690 
1, 673, :U8 
1,291.400 

2, 055, 767 

• 

2, 622. 909 
3. 180, 767 
2, 437, 018 
1, 295, 767 
663,641 

5,619,353 
2. 814, 879 
273,631 



7, 196, 306 

12,296,249 

10, 259, 687 

6. 785, 704 

7,806,254 

9. 813. 212 

14. 862, 984 
10, 849, 773 
3,497.447 
14, 077, 956 
23, 825, (m 

16, 504, 879 
8, 249, 207 
11.379,483 
17, 822, 497 
18, 695, 294 

32, 578, 193 
17,992,646 
21, 403, 925 
20, 033, 402 
18, 189, 946 

16, 729, 377 
18, 460. 227 
25,562,478 
33, 030, 112 
26,125,891 

31, 638, 533 
43. 608, 138 
74, 412, 878 
91,026,639 
43, 741, 094 

70, 435, 943 
37. 683, 675 
24, 582, 551 
34, 0B5, 939 
38.634,067 



V^alue. 



Quantity (5- 

year penods). 

(Puumls.) 



$387. 312 
340.956 
353,367 
552,069 

446,768 
379. 841 
488.831 
204,648 
92, 172 



1.287.540, 1 
5C1.502 ; 
93.957 ; 



1,072.116 

1. 203, 037 
806,544 
509.283 
662.306 
819.830 

1, 047, 507 
716, 768 
228,106 
872, 143 

1,684,066 

1.112,978 
524, 874 
862,675 

1. 170. 561 
1,690,380 

3,836,613 
1, 876, 536 

2. 625. 761 
2. 792, 558 
2, 033, 545 

2, 172, 477 
2, 612, 704 
3, 523, 536 

5. 084. 562 

5. 296. 762 

5,015,002 

7, 140, 114 

12,528,606 

16,128,209 

7,654,422 

10,682,257 
6, 779, 511 
3,955,671 
5,251,094 
5,430,323 



6. 736, 205 



10, 200, 102 



15, 904, 169 



46, 961, 106 



67, 113, 232 



72,651,360 



110, 198, 202 



' 119, 908, 085 



284. 517, 282 



206,032,175 



Value. 



Quantity (10- 
year perioda) . 
(Pounds.) 



$1, 033, 704 



1,612.260 



2,955,115 



4, 001, 900 



4, 548. 590 



13,165,013 



18,690,041 



48, 466, 353 



31,098,856 



Value. 



INCREASE IN QUANTITY AND IN 
', PER CENT. (POUNDS.) 



5 years. 



10 years. 



16, 9rJ6, 307 



$3,245,964 3,463,897 

51.42 \ieT cent. 



62. 865. 275 



5, 704. 067 
55.92 jM!r cent. 



6,957,015 , 31,056,937 

I 195.28 per cent, 



5,361,468 139,764,592 



20. 152, 126 
42.91 per cent. 



9. 910, 058 5. 5.18, 128 
8.25 per cent. 



45, 928, 968 
271.19 i)er cent. 



76. 890, 317 
1 122.32 per cent. 



230, 106, 287 



31, 855, 054 



37, 546, 842 
51.68 j>cr cent. 



0. 709, 883 
8. 81 iH'i cent. 



164. 609, 197 
137.28 per cent. 



90, 341 . 695 
64.64 per cent. 



490, 549. 457 



r9, 565, 2on 



a The quantities and values given are for net importA, 1822 to 1866, inclusive, and iniportM entered for consumption from 1867 

b In 1834 the e.xports of foreipi wool exceeded the imports. 

c To and includin)^ the year 1842, the fiscal year ended September 30; after that date June 30. 

d Decrease. 



78,^85,107 
(/27.59 per cent. 

to 181>0. inclusive. 



260 443. 170 
113.18 per cent. 
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IMPORTS OF FOREIGN WOOL, 1822 TO 1890-Coutiniied. 



YEARtf. 



187! 
1H72 
1873 
1874 
1875 

187« 
1877 
1X78 
1870 
1880 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

1H8A 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 



Quantity 

(fl»cal 3'etir). 

(Pounds.) 



50. 174,050 
91.315.983 
84, 211!, 582 
56, 793, 737 
51,686,294 

40. 275, 678 
40,114.394 
39.801,161 
40, 102, 642 
00, 372, 440 

67, 416, S67 
63. 016, 769 
53, 040, 967 
87, 703, 931 
68, 146, 652 

107,910,-549 j 
114,404.173 
97, 2:' 1,267 
126.181.273 
109. 902. 105 



Value. 



$7, 704, 674 
19.571,550 
20,466.160 
11.611:867 
10. 228. 622 

7.887.616 
7. 012, 072 
6. 99.). 367 
5. .M6, 813 
17, 913. 666 

12. 060, 827 
10, 333, 359 

8,401,988 
13,503,290 

0. 474. 264 

13, 794, 213 
16.351.370 
14, 062, 100 
17, 432. 759 
16, 165, 043 



Quantity (5- 

year iK*ri(K!»). 

(PuundM.) 



337. 182. 602 



A'alue. 



Quantity (10- 
year penod«). 
(Pounds.) 



$69. 582. 888 



I 



Value. 



IN'CBKASE IN t^UANTITY AND IN 
PER CENT. (POUNDS.) 



5 years. 



10 yean*. 



259.666,315 



45. 326, 434 



596,848,917 $114,909,322 



339, 334, 286 



53,05:J,737 ; 



555. 629. :m 



77, »)5, 485 



894. 963. 653 



131,759,222 



131,150.427 
63.66 per cent. 



77, 516, 287 
!a22.90 per cent. 



79, 667, 971 
30.68 per cent. 



216, 295, 081 
63.74 per cent. 



106, 299, 460 
21.67 per rent 



298. 1 14, 736 
40.95 {ler cent. 



a l>ecr«'a8<\ 



The table shows the <iuaiitity imported by live and by ten year periods, and also the increase in quantity and 
the per cent of increase for both the five-year and ten-year periods over the previous periods. These percentages 
show remarkable fiuctuations. The most rapid rate of increase in the use of foreign wool occurred in the decade 
ending 1840; the next greatest rate of incrciise occurred in the decade ending 1850, and the third in the decade 
endiugl870. The percentage of increase in the decades ending 1880 and 1890 was small in comparison with those 
named. 

The percentjvge of foreign wool entered for consumption in 1890 on the basis of net supply a.s estimated in the 
statement on page 29 is 28.50 per cent, and the average per cent for the whole series of years covered by 
the table is 24.06 per cent. This percentage indicates the degree to which we have succeeded in supplying the 
wants of the domestic manufacture from home-grown wool. But this is not a fair basis for such a comparisini, 
inasmuch as the great bulk of our imports of wool are of class 3, called carpet wools, because used almost exclusively 
in the carpet manufacture and not grown, nor attempted to be grown, to any extent in the Unite<l States. The 
government cla.ssiftcation of im])orted wools according to their blood has only been made since 1867, in which 
year the blood classification first appeared in the tariff. The figures for each subsequent year are as follows: 

WOOLS ENTERED FOR COX8UMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 18(>7-1890, BY CLASS, 

QUANTITY, AND VALUE. 



YEARS. 



1867... 

1868... 

1869... 

1870. . . 

1871... 

1872... 

1873. . . 

1874... 

1875. . . 

1876.... 

1877.... 

1878. . . 

1870..., 

1880... 

1881... 

1882... 

1883... 

1884... 

1885... 

1886.... 

1887..., 

1888..., 

1889... 

1890... 



Total imudcIn. 



37, 683. 675 
24. 582, 551 
34. 695. 940 
:i8, 6.34, 067 
."iO, 174. aVJ 
94, 315, 93 i 
84, 212, 582 
56. 793, 737 
.•)1,«W6,294 
40. 275, 678 
40,114.304 
.39,801.161 
40. 102. 642 
00, 372. 440 
67,416.967 
63, 016. 769 
5.3. 049. 967 
87,703 931 
68. 146. 652 
107, 910. 549 
114,404,173 
97. 231. 267 
126.181,273 
100, 902, 105 



.VO. 1.— (!U>THI.V<J. 


NO. 2.— CO.MBIX<». 


Nt). 3.— CARPKT WOOLS. 

1 ! 


Pouiitls. 
1.270.356 


Valuf. i 


Pountln. 
150, 302 


Value. 
$31,827 


1 Poiiiidn. 
36,26.3,017 


Value. 

1 


$415,609 


$.5.332,(»74 ' 


1 4, 681, 679 


918.588 


1. 804, 272 


332.315 


, 18,096,000 


2. 704, 768 


2. 512. 202 


M5, 715 


4. 533, 367 


1.092,297 1 


27, 650, 371 


3.653.082 j 


6. 530, 493 


1,249. 1.V2 


2. 752, 569 


765, 147 


29, .351. (M»5 


3, 416, 024 


5, 957, 461 


1.201.201 


17,66.5.600 


3, 167, 835 


26, 550, 995 


3, 335. 6.38 '. 


1 16. 871. 3.32 


4,183,960 


41,155.460 


8. 952. 131 


.36. 289, 141 


6,4:15.468 j 


6, 029, 488 


1,744.200 


49, 540, 231 


12.723,501 


28. 642. 863 


5,998.465 | 


2, 398, 210 


815. 307 


27, 087. 4.37 


6. 193, 150 


27, .308, 090 j 


4. 603, 410 


1 13.117,679 


3. 602. 5.'i5 


7, 769. 157 


2, 153, 261 


:W. 799. 458 


4.472,826 


8. 643, 366 


2,187,713 


3,167,307 


1.1.53,504 


'28.465.005 ' 


4.546,398 


9, 294. 029 


2, 202, 639 


2, 509, 954 


830.715 


28.310.411 


3, 979, 617 


9, 916, 012 


2,431.043 


3, 028, 869 


909.683 


26. 856, 280 


3. 594, 640 


.•», 229. 987 


1.114,301 


1. 709, 601 


413, 761 


33, 163, 054 


3, 988, 752 


26. 7a'), 172 


6,412,273 


13, 266, 8,56 


3, 801, 730 


59, 320. 412 


7. 699, 063 


20, 609. 707 


4, 751. 4,>4 


4,421,491 


1.271,332 


42, 385. 769 


6.0:{8.041 


13. 489. 923 


3.042,407 


2, 318, 671 


648,-252 


47, 208. 175 


6, 642. 699 


1!,. ■.46. 5.30 


2. 567. 443 


1.373.114 


34.3, 987 


40, 130. 32:J 


5. 580, 558 


, 20. 70.3, 843 


4, 700. 005 


4. 474. 396 


1. 058. 7.58 


IL'. .525. 692 : 


7, KJ.J, 9:J6 


] 13.472,4,32 


2, 994, 5.^3 


3,891.914 


921,252 


51). 782, 306 


5. 5.58. 479 


23. .321. 750 


4, 344. 189 


4, 872. 739 


1,106.110 


79,716,051 


8. 343, 9(»8 


. 23,195,734 


4, 339. 498 


9. 703, 962 


2, 270, a58 


81,. 504. 477 


9.741.814 


16,952,.'>13 


3. 648, 780 


5, ,"»68, 068 


1. .322, 862 


74.710,686 


9,090,450 


22. 97.3, 088 


4, 764. 015 


6. 651. 719 


1,.V>6,:K)9 


96. 550, 466 


11.112.435 


21,387,867 


4.856,640 

! 


7, 662, 978 


1, 895, 5:« 


80,851,260 1 

i 


9.412,866 

1 
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The tablCvS show that, exclusive of carpet wools, the needs of our manufacturers have been met by the domestic 
clip, for the last twenty-four years, within about 23 per cent of their total consumption. This deficiency in the 
domestic supply consists almost wholly of qualities of the fiber which are not grown advantageously in this countrj-. 

The question of the quantity of imported carpet wools which enter into wool manufactures other than carpets 
may be approximately answered by these returns, but only ajiproximately, as the imports of no fiscal year can be 
taken as the oxa<it measure of the consumi)tion of that year. 

The third class wools imported were 74,710,686 pounds in 1888, 96,556,466 pounds in 1889, and 80,851,260 
pounds in 1890. Undoubtedly some of the imports of each of these years are rei)resented in the consumption of 
the census year, and the average of these years, which is 84,000,000 pounds, may be taken as the equivalent of the 
consumption of third class wools in the census year, leaving nearly 30,000,000 x)ounds as the consumption of first 
and second class wools. 

The exact part of this 84,000,000 pounds of carpet wool consumed by the carpet manufacture can not be 
ascertained, for the reason that many carpet mills buy their yarns from yarn manufacturers, many of whom make 
other products, and it is impossible therefore to trace the exact disposal of the foreign wool they consumed. 

The carpet manufacture spun 54,742,234 pounds of foreign wool, and used in addition 18,763,201 pounds of 
woolen yam and 10,555,799 pounds of worsted yarn in the census year. The latter was made almost wholly from 
foreign wool, and estimating two pounds of wool to a pound of yarn, it stands for 21,111,598 pounds of wool, thus 
bringing the consumption of third-class wool in the carpet manufacture up to 75,853,832 pounds, or within about 
8,000,000 pounds of the total consumption of this class of wool in the census year. 

There was but little foreign wool used in the manufacture of the 18,763,201 pounds of woolen yarns jiurchased 
by the carpet mills. These were mostly low-grade yarns, used in cheap carpets, and in their manufacture was 
consumed a large i^o^^tion of the shoddy, hair, and cotton consumed in the woolen mills. 

The sources of the supply of carpet wools used in the American mills are shown by the following statement 
from the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department for the year ending June 30, 1890: 

QUANTrrV OF WOOL OF CLASS 3 IMPORTED AT THE THREE PRINCIPAL PORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING 

THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1890, SHOWING COUNTRY OF PRODUCTION. 



POUNDS. 

Total 80,152,484 



ponu'Ds. 

Italy 444 

Dutch West Indies 14 934 

Portugal 339,956 

Russia on Baltic and White sea 3, 397, 982 

Russia on Black sea 10, 594, 887 

Russia, Asiatic 204. 339 

Russia (not specified) l, 362, 293 

Servia 28,381 

Spain 32,837 

Switzerland 35, 685 

Turkey in Europe 1, 733, 619 

Turkey in Asia 12, 474, 352 



Argentine Republic 13, 531, 096 

Austria-Hungary 11, 977 

Brazil 175,697 

Chili 1,634,953 

China 8,704,983 

Danish West Indies 357 

Greenland, Iceland, etc 64, 104 

Ecua<lor 1, 087 

France 2,198,996 

Germany 718, 572 

England 5,193,817 , Turkey in Africa 154,826 

Scotland 5, 144, 822 Turkey (not specitied) 94, 023 

British West Indies 32,793 , Uruguay 84,569 

British East Indies 6,635,751 Asia, all other 3,969,331 

East Indies (not specified) 1,295,723 Country not specified 264,011 

British possessions in Australasia 21. 237 ' 

The imports of merino wools (Class 1 of the tariff classilicatioD) have been quite steadily increasing of late years, 
and the average imports since the earlier years under the tariff of 1867 have be^n very large. The imports ot 
combing wools show remarkable fluctuations during the earlier years of the period, but latterly they show no 
tendency to increase. These imports, which consist mainly of the English combing wools, have fallen off" in 
consequence of the perfecting of the combing machine, which permits the combing of the shorter stapled merino 
wools in the worsted manufacture, with better results, except in special fabrics, than can be obtained from the long 
English combing wools. 

Of the Glass I wools imported and used by our manufacturers the great bulk, 77 per cent, are of Australasian 
production, as is shown by the table following, compiled from the Treasury reports, which gives the quantities of 
Gla^s I wools imported, directly or indirectly, from each foreign country during the fiscal year 1889-1800. 
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<JUANTITY OF CLOTHING WOOL IMPORTED AT THE THREE PRINCIPAL PORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING 

THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1890, SHOWING COUNTRY OF PRODUCTION. 

pouNDi*. South America — Coutiniied. pounds. 

Total : 15.492,107 Argentine Republic 168,355 

=== UniRuay '... 144,239 

Australasia 11,928,921 Brazil 67,981 

i Peru 2,740 

Europe 1,271,510 

Africa 1,105,730 



England 884,807 

France 262,333 I British possessions 1,102,793 

Spain 91,460 , All others 2,937 

Turkey 24,868 

Germany 7.199 Asia 18,056 

Scotland 509 , 

Russia 334 China 10,456 

I Turkey 3,800 

South America 1,166,890 All others 3,800 



Chile 783,575 West Indies 1,000 

The development of wool production in the United States, while it has been on the whole rather rapid, has 
not been comparable with that which has been simultaneously occurring in Australasia, South America, and the 
(Jape colonies, and has undoubtedly been somewhat retarded by the effect of the increase in these countries upon 
the prices of wool everywhere. 

Marked and important changes have occurred in the general characteristics of our domestic supply. The 
rapid increase in the supply of what are known as the '' territorial" wools, grown west of the Mississippi river, 
generally upon ranches, somewhat after the methods pursued in Australia, has had a tendency to check the 
increase in the clij) of the finer wools that have so long been the peculiar product and glory of the middle western 
states. Of the staple wools now produced in the United States, we haveeminent authority for saying that they 
^' are better adai)ted to the fabrication of satisfactory clothing for the American people than any other wools 
grown". All goods which require the medium wool are admirably supplied by domestic fleeces, which are nowhere 
surpassed for uniform, sound, and healthy fiber. Of the superfine wools the domestic flo<*ks now supply little to 
the domestic manufacture. That these wools van be grown in certain sections of this country has been amply 
demonstrated, as in the 8ui)erfine wools of Saxon blood which formerly brought such high reputation to Washington 
county, PenUvsylvania. That they will not be grown, in commercial quantities, is evident trom tlie fact that 
these sheep are small sized, small fleeced, and comparatively unproductive, and their fleeces can not now command 
])rices which will render them a profitable branch of sheep husbandry. The supply of fine wools of the XX and 
XXX grades, for which the flocks of Ohio, Michigan, and Pennsylvania have been noted, is falling steadily behind 
the demand, and it is to supply this deficiency that the increasing importations of Australian wools are due. The 
fineness, length, and soundness of staple in these Australian wools, togethei* with their remarkable freedom from 
grease, render them admirable for admixture*, where high-grade goods are to be manufactured. In such goods the 
domestic fleex;e is relied upon for strength and durability, and the Australian for fineness, brightness, and beauty 
of finish. In the somewhat circumscribed area covering a few counties in southeastern Ohio, and contiguous 
sections of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, a limited number of sheep may still be found producing a wool from 
which goods may be made fully equal in ev^ery resi)ect U) those manufacitured wholly or in part from Australian 
fleeces. 

The 8i>ecific qualities of wool which enter into the manufacture of the fabrics now chiefly ma<le in the United 
States were indicated by the late John L. Hayes, in 1872, in a paper prei)ared for the Department of Agriculture, 
as follows : 

Common flmniels involve a very important consumption of wools, from the coarsest common or native to medium merino wools; 
opera tiannels, from fine to very finest wools; blankets, from the most ordinary Mexican to noils (the shorter or refhse fibers obtained 
by the process of combing the best combing wools), up to the medium merino wools; also the* sliorter wools of English blood, such as 
the down and cheviot wools. Shawls, the principal varieties, embrace all grades of merino wool u]> to pick-lock; 8ome8i>ecinI varieties 
being composed of worsted combing wools; felts, generally the lowest grades of wools, but some varieties of felting, such as )»iauo and 
table covers, medium merino wool. Knit goods, such as knit shirts, vests, skirts, drawers, cardigans, hose, involve a very important 
ctmsumption of wool, from the lowest to high grades of merino, certain fancy varieties, composed of worsted yams, requiring English 
combing wools. Fancy cassimeres, occupying a ]»rominent place in the list of fabrics, reciuire all graders of merino wool, without burr, 
principally medium; overcoatings, such as beavers, moscows, cskimos, medium to finest grades of merino \vo»d. For all mixtures of 
wool with shoddy, the best and the longest merino wools are nnw regardeil as the most profitabhs for the reason that they '* carry'* 
more of the short fiber of the wool substitute. Thin wool coatings require from medium to the finest merino wools, fanry ladies* 
doakings, the finest long merino wools, and, in some varieties, mohuir, or the wool of the Angora goat; gentlemen's worsted coatings, 
the finest long merino combing wools. For certain varieties of delaines, coburgs, and cashmeres, ladies' dress g(M»d8, with cotton warp, 
medium long merino wools are used; for C\iledonia ladies' cloakings, a limit4>d use is made of mixtures of fine, long combing wools and 
Englisii (T Cjmada combing wools; for serges, moreens, alpacas, Italian cloth for linings, mohair lusters, lastings, damask for furniture, 
2457 3 
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for furniture coveriug, curtains and table cloths, reps for furniture and curtains, webbing for reins and girtl^s for horses and fo» 
suspenders, bunting for flags, military sashes, iiicture cords and tassels, clouds or nubias, Kistoria shawls, braids and bindings, long 
English combing or Canada wools are required; for the warp of ingrain 2 and 3 ply carpets, the long carpet wools of Cordova and Chile, 
unsuited by their coarseness and unequal diameter for dress goods, are employed, the short wools for filling, and for the cheajier carpets 
the short and coarse Mexican and Texan wools; for Brussels and tapestry, and Hrussels and velvet carpets, the long Cordova and 
Chile carpet wools are used for the colored yarns, the warp being of linen ; for the whit<.'8 or very light shades, the best English or Canada 
combing wools. 

Returning to the consideration of the total quantity of wool consumed in the wool manufacture, we have to 
bear in mind that earners hair, mohair, and alpaca are regarded in the trade as the equivalents, the first of Class 
3, or carpet wools, and the others of superior grades of Class 2, or combing wools. The quantitj^ of camel's hair 
and noils consumed has increased from 1,58,3,119 pounds in 1880 to 7,084,804 pounds in 1800, and of mohair and 
noils from 159,678 pounds in 1880 to 2,136,244 pounds in 1890. The alpaca has been lost in the '' hair of other 
animals", which is in the main an adulterant, and the consumption of which has increased from 6,335,169 ix)unds 
to 16,865,764 pounds. 

The tables presented take no cognizance of the quantity of wool contained in the imported yarns consumed 
by American manufacturers, the value of which is included in the amounts rei)orted under the head *' All other 
materials'-. The quantity of woolen and worsted yarn entered for consumption in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1890 was 3,229,777.83 pounds, valued at $1,844,849.15, foreign value, an average of 57.12 cents per pound, aiuj 
mav be a<5C0unted the equivalent of 9,000,000 pounds of greasy wool. 

Adding these items and the 373,000,000 pounds of foreign and domestic wool in condition purcha&ed shown in 
the tables, together with the 25,000,000 pounds estimated by the special agent as the allowance for the scoured 
wool purchased, we have an approximate consumi)tion of 4*34,000,000 pounds of wool in the grease. Similar 
additions would need to be made to the consumption reported in 1880 to institute an exact comparison and 
percentage of increase. 

We are thus enabled to ascertain with some degree of certiiinty the per capita consumption of wool in the 
United States for a series of decades, as shown by census statistics, and. by the Treasury returns of the imports 
of woolen goods. In estimating the amount of raw wool contained in the latter, it is customary to (calculate 
three pounds of wool to each dollar in value of woolen goods. On this basis we make the following table; 

COMPARATIVE CONSUMPTION OF WOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 



YBARS. 



1K40. 
185(». 
1H60. 
1870. 
1880. 
1800. 



Imports of 
wool entered 
tor coDHunip- 
tioD year end- 
ing June 30. 
(Pounds.) (a) 



69.813,212 
18, 605, 294 
26. 125, 891 
38. 634, 067 
99. 372. 440 
109,002.105 



Home produc- 
tion of wool 
year ending 

Jan. 1. 
(Pounds.) 



35,802,114 

52.516.960 

60. 264, 913 

162. OUO, 000 

232,500,000 

276, 000, 000 



Domotitic 

ex)>ort8. 

(Pounds.) 



Imports of j 
w<H>l manul'ac- j 
\*»t HntiTilv i '"'^*'*'' allowing Total consump- 
/Pn'nTV I 3 pounds of 1 tion 

wool to the$l ' (Pounds.) 
in value. 
(Pounds.) 



(PounoH.) 



35.898 

1.055.928 

152,892 

191, 551 

2:31, 042 



45, 615. 326 

71.170.365 

85. 334. 870 

200,481.175 

331.680.889 

385.671.063 



31, 095. 276 

58, 178, 613 

128, 497. 92:} 

105,289,422 

95. 503, 641 

162,496,269 



76. 710, 602 
129, :i54, 978 
213,832.799 
305, 770, 597 
427,184,530 
548,167,332 



Per capita 

consumption 

of wool. 

(Pounds.) 



4.49 

6.80 
7.93 

8.52 
8.75 



a Quantitie.4 for 1840. IS-jO, and 1860 are importti le.ss re-cxijort.-. 



b Year ending Sept*!mber 30. 



This per capita consumption of wool is larger than that of any other nation on the globe. The manufacturers* 
consumption of wool in Great Britain is slightly in excess of that in the United States, but when the exports of 
manufactured wool are deducjted, and proper allowance is made for imported manufactures, it is discovered that the 
domestic consumption of wool in Great Britain is equivalent to about 262,000,000 i)ounds, which is a i)or cai>ita 
consumpticm of 6.9 i)ounds. No other ccmntry approximates Great Britain and the United States in its per capita 
wool consumption. 



COMPARISON OF THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WOOL MANUFACTURE. 

The i)receding statistics reveal a striking disparity between the consuming capacity of woolen and worsted 
machinery in the United States and the corresponding capacity in Grejit Britain. In tlH» latter country, according 
to the oificial returns under the "factory and workshop aet ", there were 0,479,202 spindles (spinning and doubling) 
at work in the wool manufacture in 1889, consuming, as shown by the statistics of Helmuth Schwartze & Co., 
428,000,000 pounds of wool, that being the quantity of foreign and home grown wool retained for consumption in 
the United Kingdom in that year. This was an average consumption of about 00 pounds of raw wool per spindle. 
In the United States 2,980,42^3 woolen and worsted spindles consume<l raw wool to tlie approximate amount, as 
shown above, of 434,(K)0,000 pounds in the greasy state, an average consumption of 145 pounds per spindle. 

These ligures are of no value for any scientific purpose, fir.st, l)ecause they are based upon the consumjjtion in 
the grease, and second, because they take no account of the other materials, such as cottoq and shoddy, which pass 
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over the cards and are spun with the wool. They will serve to indicate in a general way the radical difference that 
exists in the industry as conducted in the United States and in Great Britain. 

It is the same difference that appears in the cotton industries of the two countries. It has been shown that 
the average consumption of cotton per spindle in the United Stat<*s is more than twice the average spindle 
consumption in Great Britain. In other words, the identical disparity of consumption, as between the two countries^, 
exists in both the cotton and the wool manufacture. To some degree it is attributable to the same causes in bothi 
industries. These causes, jis they appear in the wool manufacture, may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The bulk of the yarns spun in Great l^ritain are of liner counts than the bulk of the yarns spun in the- 
United States. 

(2) In the United States the woolen manufacture still largely predominates over the worsted manufivcture,. 
emjdoying 2,ti29,099 spindles to 657,324 spindles in the latt4»r. A woolen spindle, from the nature of the yarn,, 
will consume annually at least double the quantity of wool that will be consumed by a worsted spindle. In Great 
Britain, <m the contrary, the worsted manufacture is very nearly as large as the woolen, employing 2,402,922 
sjunning spindles and 009,328 doubling spindles as com])ared with 3,107,209 spinning spindles and 299,793 doubling 
spindles in the woolen manufacture. These statistics of the relative number of 8])indles em})loyed in the two^ 
branches of the industry in the two countries are sulBficient in themselves to explain the greater average 
consumpticm per spindle in the United States. 

(3) The (piantity of can)ets manufactured in the United States is largely in excess of the British i)roduct of 
car])ets, and the much coarser yam used in this branch of the industry has an important bearing upon. the questionu 
and further explains the discrepancy. 

(4) A fourth cause, to which some weight must be attached, lies in the fact that the domestic wool of the* 
United States is marketed, as a rule, in a more greasy condition than the wool consumed in the British mills. 
There is much more of actual wool, and less of grease and dirt, in the raw material reported as the consumption of 
British mills than in that consumed by our own mills. This fact should also be borne in mind in considering the 
per capita con8umi)tion of the people of the two countries as given above. 

The above explanations of this discrepancy were submitted by the special agent to Dr. Frederick H. Bowman,, 
of Halifax, England, the well-known expert on w(k>1 libers, and elicited from him the following resjwnse : 

Wkst Moi'NT, Halifax, September 21, 1891. 
8. N. D. NoKTfi, Esq., 

Speclul Agunt, Eleventh Ceusiis : 

Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of the Slst August, I have myself been struck with the same anomaly which. you have noticed in. 
regard to the very much larger quantity of wool whieh 18 used in the I'uited States in comparison with the number of spindles as- 
compared with the consumption of wool and the number of spindles in Great Britain. I do not think there is any dortbt but that the- 
largest portion of this increased consumption arises from the very much coarser counts which are spun on the average in the United. 
States as compared with Great Britain, and also I think in your factories there is more waste made in proportion to the quantity of yarn- 
turned out as compared with this country. I know this is the case very markedly in your cotton miUs, and I suppose the same will, 
probably hold good in your woolen factories. When you remember there are very large nimibers of mills in this country employing a. 
larger number of spindle*, where the counts probably average 60's and upward, you will easily see that i\ very large number of spindles • 
are required to turn off a very small consumption of wool (and I think the main cause of the discre])ancy lies here). Possibly also your- 
statistics may not be c]uite so reliable as our own, and there is undoubtedly a tendency on the ])art of many manufacturers to exaggerate* 
the (|uantity ot wool which they use, with the idea of making it appear they have a large consumption off their spindlesy and this may 
also increase the discrepancy. Otherwise, I know of no rt^asons why, if the same counts are s])nn, you should not be able to use as small] 
a quantity of the raw material as we do in this country. 

Trusting that this reply will be satisfactory, 

I remain, yours, truly, 

Frederick H. Bowman. 

MOHAIR. 

The nseof mohair, the hair of the Angora j?oat, is of re<jent date and limited extent in the ITnited States. 
In 1880 the use of but 159,078 pounds was reported. In 1890 the consumption had risen to 2,13(>,244 pounds^ 
valued at $848,533. These figures are, singularly confirmed by the commercial statistics, tlie McNaughtaa 
Company, of New York, reiwrting the consumption for 1891 at 2,405,538 pounds and for 1890 at 2,147,019 pounds. 
Of the total consumption reported for 1890, the McXaughtiin Company as<!ertained that 1,785,173 ixmnds were of 
foreign growth and 301,840 pounds domestic. Considerable attention has recently been paid to the cultivation of 
this fibcT in the Pacific states, and the rapid increase m its use by our manufacturers will have a tendency to 
further stimulate the- industry. The nadve home of the Angora goat is tlu^ mountainous districts of Asia Minor, 
where soil and climate are peculiarly favorable to the growth of the long, stnmg, and silky fiber of the Angora. 
The goat has been introduced into the Cai)e colonies, where, mixed with the native Africjin goat, it i)roduce8 a 
fleece which is equal to the native mohair, and large quantities of it are now annually exported to England. Dr. 
Bowman, the distinguished authority on animal fibers, is of opinion that its cultivation in the l^nite<l States can 
be successfully extended in " suitable positicm". 

The increased consumptnm of this fiber is due to the increased manufacture of plush and ui)holstery goods 
and other pile fabrics, velvets, astrakhans, etc., both plain and figured, for which it is now chiefly employed. Prior 
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to 1880 the use of this fiber had been considerably in excess of the quantity consumed in that year, due to the 
popularity of the hard finished luster fabrics known as al])acas, mohairs, and brilliantines, the manufacture of 
which was successfully undertaken by several American mills only to be followed by the complete disuse of these 
goods and their disappearance from popular favor. The fiber has the aspect, feel, and luster of silk, without its 
suppleness. It differs materially from wool in the absence of the felting quality, and its consumption for clothing 
purposes has been and is likely always to be limited. Because of the stiffness of the fiber it is rarely woven alone, 
the warp being usually of cotton, silk, or wool. Its utilization in the machine manufacture dates only from the 
year 1835, and the mohair of commerce is nearly all consumed by a comparatively few manufacturers. 

camel's hair and noils. 

Camel's hair is coming to play an important part in the domestic wool manufacture. The total consumption 
increased from 1,583,119 pounds in 1880 to 7,684,804 pounds in 1890. It is only recently that camel's hair has been 
utilized as a textile material for machine manufactiu'e, and up to 1885 its employment was c^onfined chiefly to 
the mixture with various low stock for backing in beavers and other similar goods, and for press bagging. In 
that year the Abbot worsted mills, at Graniteville, Massachusetts, began the use Of camel's hair as the material 
for worsted yarns for carpet warp, and they succeeded in making a product so strong and perfect that its 
introduction followed as quickly as certain ditficulties in dyeing were overcome, and the increased use of the 
material is confined to this product. It is difficult to sort the fine downy undercoat peculiar to camel's hair from the 
long coai'se hair which overlies it, except by the combing process. 

ALPACA. 

Very little alpaca is now used in the United States, and no attempt has been made to secure a return of it. 
The alpaca from which this fiber is obtained, is exclusively South American, and is found in the lofty ranges of the 
Andes, where the llama and vicugna* aie the most common varieties. It is especially adapted to the use of the 
cotton warp, and light-weight dress goods so made are among the handsomest fabrics. In the large variety of 
plush and upholstery goods for wliich the industry has bexiome noted in this country in very recent yeai'S these 
fibers play an important part, which promises to increase rapidly. 

WOOL IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER FIBERS. 

Wool is the one textile fiber which can be advantageously used in combination with all other fibers in the 
manufacture of all classes of goods. It is so used to an extent which is constantly increasing in all countries, and 
which adds greatly to the diflSculty of a proper classification of textile establishments for census purposes. In the 
dress goods manufacture particularly so large a proportion of the product is made upon cotton warps with a wool 
or worsted filling that many establishments conduct separate departments for the manufacture of cotton yarn, 
which is used in the products of their worsted mills. Heretofore the statistics of these cotton departments of 
worsted mills have been counted as a part of the worsted industry. In the present census the returns of the cotton 
jbranch of such mills have been separately secured and they are included in the statistics of the cotton manufacture, 
the value of the yarns made being transferred to the wool manufacture under the head of cotton yarns purchased 
in the tables of materials used. The mills whose returns were thus divided between the wool and the cotton 
manufacture were the Arlington and Pacific, at Lawrence, Massachusetts; the Lorraine Company, at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island; the Hamilton Company, at Southbridge, Massachusetts; the New Albany Woolen and Cotton 
Company, at New Albany, Indiana; the Mississippi Mills, at Wesson, Mississippi, and all mills making simply 
! hosiery yarns for sale to knit goods manufacturers. In no other cases was it found possible to make this separation, 
tand all other mills iising wool and cotton together have been counted as woolen mills, and properly, as wool is 
always the predominating material used, in value if not in quantity. 

While all textile mills may be classed according to the fiber used which predominates in value, it is obvious 
that this classification is open to objex'tion, and that it becomes every year a grouping more difficult to make. 

Wool is not mixed with cotton to any extent in goods which are sold'as cotton goods, it being a raw material 

•of so much greater value. On the other hand, wool is used in mixture with silk, in goods where the silk effect is 

retained. The use of silk threads to give brilliancy and effect to patterns is increasing in the manufacture of fine 

worsteds, as is shown by the employment of 244,306 pounds of silk yam and 131,529 pounds of spun silk yarn, 

together valued at $1,986,402. This is the first census to show the silk consumption of the wool manufacture. 

Linen is used as a warp thread in i*ertain lines of carpets, but no longer in any species of cloths, although the 
fabric known as ''linsey-woolsey", a w^ool weft woven upon a linen warp (or a cotton warj)) was a staple produ(?t of 
the household industry in the eighteenth century and earlier. The quantity of linen yarn used in the carpet 
manufacture in 1890 was 10,123,816 pounds, valued at $1,621,293. Jute also appears to a limited extent in the 
manufacture of carpets, the total number of pounds of jute yarn reported as consumed in the year 1890 being 
23,795,444 pounds, valued at $1,709,461. 

Sonic efforts have lately been made to utilize the fiber of the ramie plant, as a suitable mixtui-e with wool, with 
results that are i)ion()unced favorable; but these efforts hav*- not yet passed beyond the experimental stage. 
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COTTON IN THE WOOL MANUFACTURI^ 

The quantity of cotton used in the wool nianula(*ture has increased rapidly. There passed through these mills 
in 1890 75,428,865 pounds of cotton, valued at $8,568,149, in comparison with 48,000,867 pounds in 1880, valued at 
$6,23;5,175. Of the quantity consumed in 1890, however, 32,432,617 pounds were for use in the hosiery and knit 
goods industry, chietly in merino or pure cotton stockings and underwear. 

Moreover, it will appear from an examination of the summary of goods made, included under the head of "All 
other products" that a very large percentage of the goods made in woolen mills are purely cotton products, and, 
if a strict classification were possible, they would be included in the report on cotton manufacture. This is due to 
the fact that many mills, in their machinery equipment, are both woolen and cotton mills, and are classified as 
woolen mills because the preponderance of their machinery and the bulk of their products pertain to that industry. 
In this respect, the wool manufacture differs from the other textile industries, a difference firisiiig primarily out 
of the fact that wool is a fiber that can be worked to advantage in combination with either or all of the other fibers, 
and is so worked, to an increasing degree and to increasing public advantage, while cotton is never combined with 
wool as the predominating fiber in imparting character to the fabric, outside of hosiery and knit goods, and silk 
only to a comparatively limited degree. The mixed textile so called is chiefly one in which wool predominates or 
appears to predominate. It is because of this interchangeable use of the fibers that so many woolen mills an* 
equipped with cotton machinery. 

It appears from the analysis that products valued in the neighborhood of $3,000,000 were all cotton goods,, 
sold as such, as, for instance, cott4)n yarns, cottonades, cotton jeans, cotton fire hose, cotton dusters, cotton piece 
goods, ginghams, cotton shirting, and other similar goOds which have only found their way into the products 
of the wool manufacture from the imjiossibility of separating the cotton products of a woolen mill from its woolen 
products, in a census return which must take cognizance of products in conuecti<m with all the other items of the 
schedule of inquiry. 

Cotton is used in two forms in the w(m)1 manufacture: first, as the cotton warp, and second, in the making of a 
merino yarn, so called, in which the cotton is mixed with the wool on the carding machine and passes into the 
slubbing, out of which is spun a yarn for a cheap grade of goods. Undoubtedly the development of machinery 
has greatly increased the manufacture and consumption of these classes of goods. The quantity made in the 
census year is shown in Table 4 to have been 250,931,270 square yards, valued at $87,692,047, figures which 
indicate that it is a means of supplying a cheap grade of goods which j)ossess many of the advantages of woolen 
cloths, and are a great improvement over the all-cotton goods which were largely worn in the early days of the 
machine manufacture. 

Cotton warp woolen goods are as old as the machine manufacture of wool. The details of the wool manufacture 
of 1820 show that the woolen mills of that day made an almost equal use of cotton and wool in the fabrication of the 
cheaper grades of cloths, chiefly satinets and Jeans. Its ns(» in lighter goods for women's wear is of comparatively 
modern origin, and, with the exception of hosiery and knit goods, it is in this branch of the industry that the 
increased use of cotton has chiefly come. The manufacture of this class of fabrics first began in France, about 1833. 
The English adopted the manufacture at Bradford in 1834-1835, and have since surpassed all other countries in the 
quality and quantity of these products. The late John L. Hayes, in the official report on wool fabrics at the 
Philacleliihia Exi)osition of 1876, writes that 

No e> ent of the centurj- lias <loue more for fem'ile comfort and for the iiuhistry of wool than the intro<lnction of the cotton warp. 
Cotton, instead of heing the rival, became the most impoitant auxiliary of wool, and has added vastly to its consumption. These fabrics 
are jiractically the same as a woolen fabric, beinj^ so covered by wool that the presence of cotton can be observed only by the closest 
inspection. Their cheapness and durability make their introduction an invaluable boon to women of moderate means. 

In addition to the cotton used on cards and spindles in woolen mills, there were 8.'5,624,8()8 pounds of cotton 
yarns purchased by these mills for the manufacture of the fabrics above described, and for the hosiery and knit.- 
goods manufacture. Only a small proportion of these yarns were consumed in other branches of the industry. 
The cost of these yarns was 817,085,376, which, added to the $8,568,141), the cost of raw cotton, makes $26,553,525, 
the value of the cotton and cotton yarns consumed in the wool industry, as against a value of $98,540,484 for the 
foreign and domestic wool consumed. 

SHODDY AND OTHER SUBSTITUTES FOR WOOL. 

In treating the raw material of the wool manufacture we come next to the substitutes, so called, which are 
popularly grouped under the generic name of shoddy, but which are all of them, in the scientific sense, the wastes 
of the original raw material. 

For the first time in a census the shoddy manufacture has been investigate4 in (connection with the w^ool 
manufacture, to which it is so intimately related as to render it pracitically a part of the same industry. In 
presenting the statistics pahis have been taken not to blend them, in order that there might be accurate 
comparisons instituted between the returns for this and other census years. The census of 1860 was the first 
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T^rhicli took cognizance of the sboddy^nanufacture as a distinct and important industry. The censuses of I860 and 
1370 presented the following statistics of the industry : 



OENKKAL HEADS. 



Number of eatublialiuicnts. 

Employes 

Capital 

"Wagt'8 

MateriulM 



I»rodiirt8 $402. 5lK) 



1860 


1870 


30 


56 


290 


632 


$123,500 


$815,950 


$54,121 


$198. 372 


$227,925 


$1,098,003 


$402. 5lK) 


$1. 768. 592 



The volume on manufactures, census of 1880, gave a more detailed statement of the shoddy industry, and the 
':flgures there presented are shown in comparison with those of 1890 in the following table: 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SHODDY MANUFACTURE : 1880 AND 1890. 



STATB8. 



(-_ 



ToUl for United States 



CoiiniH:tiout 



; IllinoiH 
Maine . 



. Miirvland. 



MaMsar'liiiHotts 



Now Hau]]>ali{re. 



Xew Jer»e%' 



New York- 



Ohlo 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 

Vermont 

All other ntates. 




1880 
1890 

188() 
1890 

1K80 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
189U 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 

1880 
1890 



a Thia amount does not include value of "Hired propertj' '". 

Table 17 i)resents the statistics for the year 1890 more in detail. Many of the products of these shoddy mills 
are not shoddy as a raw material for other mills, but finished goods composed chiefly of shoddy. Nor was all the 
shoddy consumed in the census year produced in the mills which are classified as shoddy mills. The tables show 
the total production of these latter mills to have been 37,002,054 i)ounds, while the total consumption of the census 
year in the wool manufacture was 61,561,619 pounds, an increase of 18.02 per cent over the consumption of 1880. 
The difference, 24,550,565 ]>ounds, was manufactured in the woolen mills consuming it. 

The increase in the manufacture of shoddy, mungo, and similar substitutes, as shown by tlie tables, both as to 
'ijuantity and value, has been somewhat in excess of the increase in the wool manufacture proper. This is a natural 
and expected result, for the reason that the use of these substitutes, with the success which has attended 
their utilization abroad, has only recently been thoroughly understood by American manufacturers. Shoddy was 
first successfully employed as a substitute for wool at Batley, in England, about the year 1813; but it was not 
until 1840 that its manufacture was so perfected that it became a considerable and a distinctly re<*ognized branch 
of the industry. 
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In our own country these substitutes are chiefly consumed in the manufactui*e of yarns for low-grade carpets 
and knit goods, for horse blankets, and some of the cheajier grades of bed blankets, and also in cheap grades 
of satinets, cassimeres, and heavy overcoatings. The returns show that of the 61,561,010 pounds used in 1890 
51,862,397 i)ounds were consumed in the woolen mills proper, and of the remainder nearly half, or 4,735,144 
pounds, in the hosiery and knit goods mills. An analysis of the returns sliows that a very considerable proportion 
of the 51,862,397 pounds ascribed to the woolen mills was utilized in the manufa-cture of carpet yarns, and 
woidd therefore be credited to that branch of the industry, if the conditions of the investigation permitted the 
subelassiflcation. When due allowance is made for the increased use of these substitutes in carpets, it is found 
that the increased use of them in goods designed for wearing apparel has been no greater than the increased 
consumption of wool for the same purpose. The same remark applies to the increased consumx>tion of cow's hair 
and otlier animal hairs which belong in the category of substitutes for wool. 

Discussion of the question of the deterioration of the American wool manufacture, by reason of an increasing 
use of these various substitutes for wool, including cotton, arose in connection with the preliminary x^ublication 
of these figures. For the purpose of exactly ascertaining the facts the following analyses of the tables have been 
prepared, showing the percentage of the several materials consumed in the years 1880 and 1890. From this table 
the statistics of hosiery and knit goods have necessarily been excluded, inasmuch as a large ])roportion of the 
products of these mills is purely a cotton product and makes no pretense of being anything else. The incTeased 
consumi)tion of cotton in these goods can not therefore be regarded as an increase which displaces an equal amount 
of wool. The table is as follows: 



QUANTITIES AND PERCENTAGES OF SCOURED WOOL OR ITS EQUIVALENTS) AND OF COTTON, SHODDY, ANIMAL 
HAIR, AND OTHER SO-CALLED ADULTERANTS OF WOOL, USED IN THE MANUFACTURE IN 1890 AND 1880. 



MATEKIAL8. 



Total 



Scoared wool, including camels hair and mohair 

Cotton , 

Shoddy and animal hair not specified 



I 1890 

! (Pounds.) 



:i24, 2:i9, 060 



207, 584, 746 
42, 996, 248 
73, 678, 066 



1880 

(Pounds.) 



•.»52, 474, 545 



1890 

(Per cent.) 



1C7,634,157 I 
27,869,706 1 
56, 970, 682 j 



100.00 



1880 

(Per cent.) 



lUO.OO 



64.02 I 
13.26 ' 
22,72 



66.40 i 

11.04 

22.56 



It will be seen that the percentage of shoddy and adulterant hairs used in 1890 is almost identical with the 
percentage used in 1880. The comparison shows an increase of 2.22 per <»,ent in the relative percentage of cotton 
coiKsumed (exclusive of cotton yarns purchased). This increase is not surprising in view of the great decline in 
the cost of cotton and the enormous increase in the domestic production of cotton warp dress goods. 

In a general sense, it may be said that no substitute for wool is equal to wool itself, and any use of any other 
material, in the wool inanufactmx», may therefore be called a deterioration. On the other hand, it is true that a 
«]usility of clothing can be manufactured by their use whicli is warm, serviceable, and attra<itive in appe^irance, 
and is furnished at prices which would be impossible but for the substitutes. The consequence is that since the 
use of these substitutes came into vogue tlie masses of the i)eople have been more healthfully and more satisfactorily 
clothed than formerly. There is not wool enough grown in the world to supply the needs of all the people who are 
dependent upon it for suitable clothing, and the fact that the per capita consumption of wool in the United States 
is greater than in any other country may be accepted as demonstrating that our people utilize more than their full 
quota of the supi)ly. The use of substitutes has permitted wim)1 to partially take the i)lace of cotton to a greater or 
less degree in many articles of apparel, and to this extent at least it is a distinct gain and advantage. This is 
particularly the case in stuffs intended for women's wear. More than half the cotton used in the wool manufacture 
is used for cotton warp threads, in goods having a wool or worsted filling, and this class of goods has largely taken 
the place of cotton goods, which alone were formerly available for the wear of women of limited means. 

Shoddy, in its several varieties, is simply a remanufactured fiber, possessing many of its original advantages, 
though of course not all of them. The fiber of wool has an extraordinary capacity of endurance. Once used it may 
be used over and over again, not with all its original virtues, but with its warmth-imparting qualities intact. A 
large proportion of the shoddy consumed in this country is simply the waste of the original manufacture, saved 
from the loss which befell it prior to the invention of machinery which renders it fit for spinning. In carding, 
spinning, and weaving certain fibers become tangled, knotted, sei)arated from the slubbing, top, or yarn, and are 
thrown ofl*. This new machinery permits this waste product to be spun again. The only point at which this 
material is deficient, as compared with that from which it has been thrown oft\ is in length of staple, and this 
difficulty is easily overcome by admixture with new wool. 

The other varieties of shoddy are now produced by powerful machines of comparatively recent date, which 
pull apart the woolen or worsted rags which are fed upon it an<l eff*ect a gradual untwisting of the fibers. 
Mungo, made from hard s])uii or felted cloth, is necessarily of very short fiber, by reason of the tension required 
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to pull it apart. Wool extract is manufactured from rags into the comj^osition of which cotton or linen ha^ 
entered, and from which tlie vegetable fiber is removed by carbonization, and this is the least valuable variety 
of these restored fibers. The value of all of them is largely dependent upon the skill with which their subsequent 
manufacture is conducted. Some varieties of shoddy have a value, both intrinsically and in the market, greater 
than that of low grades of wool. The average value of the shoddy consumed in 1890, according to the census 
returns, was 11.26 cents, as against an average value in 1880 of 15.42 cents. The reduction in the cost of shoddy 
used has therefore been somewhat greater than in the cost of wool, which is not surprising in view of the fact that 
the machinery for the manufa<'.ture of shoddy has ,been very greatly improved during the past ten years and the 
knowle^^ge of its proper use greatly advanced. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHE^IICAI.S. 

A very large item of expenditure in the wool manufacture is that for dyestuffs and chemicals used in the 
preparation of materials and the finishing of goods. The census of 1880 showed a cost of $7,648,618 for dyestufl's 
and chemicals, while that for 1890 shows a cost of $6,453,665 exclusive of oils and soap, which are now separately 
reported but whicth were in(iluded under the general head in 1880. The corresponding total for 1890 is, therefore, 
$9,146,917. Both oil and soap are important chenncal agencies in the manipulation of wool in the preparatory 
stages of its manufacture. Of oil, 4,243,618 gallons were used, valued at $1,374,049. Much of this oil was 
consumed for fiiel and lubricating machinery, and no distinction is made of the more expensive oils used in the 
preparatory processes of wool manii)ulation. Of the 39,290,827 pounds of soap used, value, $1,319,203, the greater 
portion was employed in the cleansing of material and product. 

The dyeing processes for woolen and worsted goods may take place in the clean stock, in the worsted top, in 
the yarn, or in the piece, according to the characteristi<*s of the fabric to be made. The fancy cassimere, the 
high-grade carpets, dress goods, and special fabrics of other varieties of goods are made with yaius dyed in 
conformity with the patterns to be woven j and in large establishnu»nts, particnlarly carpet mills, whose 
assortment of patterns is extensive, large lines of colored yarns, often over a thousand shades, are kept in stock, 
considerably increasing tlie cost of manufacture. 

Wool is a better recii)ient of dyes than either cotton or silk, and in consequence the art of dyeing has greater 
possibilities in this manufactiu'e than in any other textile industry. These possibilities have been greatly developed 
since the introduction of the coal-tar dyes, the increased and ])erfected use of which has been one of the striking 
advances of the past decade. The most obvicms result has been the almost endless multiplication of shades of 
coloring in all lines of fabrics, many of them of great delicacy, which has a<lded a marvelous variety and 
piitturesqueness to the products of the wool manutacture. The American dyers are becoming very expert in 
the use of the mineral dyes, and their work now com])ares very favorably, in the fineness and fastness of colors, 
with that of their European (competitors. The use of the vegetable dyes has greatly diminished during the 
decade; but many of our best mills still adhere to them, particularly the indigo, for their best effects. 

Woolen goods receive and hold colors printed on tliem more readily than cotton goods, and the pro^mrtion 
among the light fabrics which are printed is large. The figured delaines and many of the figured worsted goods, 
Sicarfs, some descriptions of shawls, felt and woolen druggets, and the tapestry carpets, carriage robes, and many* 
of the felt skirtings are printed. The process varies little from that employed in printing silk and cotton goods, 
the patterns and colors being a])plied either by blocks or by cylin(U»rs. 

EMPLOYES AND WAGES. 

The details of labor employed and wages i)aid in the wool manufacture are presented with a fullness in this 
census never before attempted, and are contained in Tables 11-14. These tables permit an accurate subdivision 
of the relative earnings of all classes, in each branch of the industry, and without the misleading results which 
follow from averages obtained by grouping all classes, owners and managers, clerks and operatives, skilled and 
unskilled, pieceworkers and time workeis, in any branch. 

The average number of employes in the industry during the census year was 219,132, of whom 3,103 were 
officers and firm members employed in productive labor or in sui)ervision. The total employes were divided into 
98,446 males above 16 years of age, 105,993 females above 15 years, and 14,693 children of both sexes. The number 
of males employed increased 30.46 per cent, the number of females 58.64 per cent, and the number of children 
decreased 23.81 per cent. The greater i)ercentage of increase in the number of females employed shows the eff*e<?t ol" 
improved machinery upon the personnel of mill operatives. The tendency of these improvements is to lessen the 
physical exertion required in running the machinery, and thus to increase the efficieiuiy of female labor. 
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The followiug table indieates the ])ercentage of men, women, and children employed in the whole industry at 
the censuses of 1890 and 1880: 



EMPLOTtS. 



Total 



Females 



Children 



! Average 
Years, nambcr of 
employes. 



rl890 
U880 



!rl890 

Males I < 

11880 



rl890 
(1880 

rl890 
I 1880 



219, 132 
161,557 



98,446 
75,459 

1U5, 993 
66.814 

14,693 
19,1»84 



Per cent 
of total. 



44.93 
46.71 

48.37 
41.35 

6 70 
11.94 



The decrease in the number of chihlren employed is the most striking variation in the statistics of the two 
censuses. It is to be attributed largely to the enactment of laws in the several states which throw greater 
restrictions around the employment of children. Of these children 12,948 were employed at weekly rates and 
1,745 at ]>iece rates. 

By dividing the total number of operatives emph)yed in all branches of the industry into the total amount paid 
for wages we have an average of $349.84, further difterentiated into an average of $461.12 for men, $273.41 foi* 
women, and $155.53 for children. In the averages thus obtained are included the salaries of officers and clerks, 
and also the actual earnings of jueceworkers, which are frequently found to be less than the average earnings of 
skilled laborers, male and female. 

By a similar treatment of the wages and employes reported in 1880, we have an average of $293.33, showing 
an apparent increase in the average earnings of all employes of 19.26 per cent in the ten years. It is impossible to 
make separate averages of this description for men, women, and children employed in i880, because the wages of 
each class were not then separately reported. While wages have increased in the interval the increase has not 
been so large as the above percentage would indicate, and we are debarred, for the above reasim, from any 
satisfactory determination of what the actual percentage of incjiease has been. The much smaller percentage 
of children now employcM^l affords a partial explanation of the great apparent increase in average earnings. On the 
other hand, the percentage of men emx)loyed has decreased from 4(5.71 in 1880 to 44.93 in 1890, the increase in the 
j)ercentage of women employed being from 41.35 to 48.37. 

One explanation of the aj)parently excessive increase in average earnings lies in the fact that the number- 
of officers and clerks einployed is much more closely reported in 1890 than was the case in 1880. The number 
in 1880 was 1,810, or one in every 89 employes. In 1890 the number is 5,273, or one in every 42 employes. 
The increase in the number of officers and clerks reported is 191.33 per cent, while the increase in all 
other classes of employes is only 33.87 per cent. If we could separate the salaries paid to officers and clerks 
in 1880 from the wages of all other operatives, we should be able to ascertain what the actual average increiise 
in the earnings of the latter was. At the same time the number of officers and clerks reported in either year 
is so small, in comparison with the whole number, as to exert but a trivial influence upon the percentage of 
average earnings in either case. Neither were the conditions of the industry such in 1890 that the average time 
employed would be greater in this year. 

AVERAGE EARNINGS. 

Tables 11 and 12 give the actual average earnings for each class by itself, officers and firm members, clerks 
and salesmen, operatives and skilled labor, unskilled labor, and finally those employed on piecework, each class 
divided into males, females, and children, and each class shown both for the United States and for each separate 
state in each branch of the industry. 

These tables are therefore the proper index of average earnings, and the only proper index. They reveal the 
striking disparities which exist in the wages paid in the different sections of the ccmntry, and also in the different 
branches of the industry. Thus, in Massachust^tts, the average weekly earnings of male operatives employed in 
the carpet manufacture were $9.11, in New Jersey $7.70, in New York $0.58, in Pennsylvania $10.29, and in 
Connecticut and Khode Island $9.16. The average earnings of females show the same disparity, running from 
$4.36 in New Jersey, to $7.61 in Pennsylvania. In woolen mills the average weekly earnings of males of the same 
class in Massachusetts were $8.63, in Pennsylvania $9.04, while female operatives in Massachusett-s averaged to 
earn $6.42, and in Pennsylvania but $5.98. These variations in the averages are affected by varying con<litions, 
as the varying number of hours actually emi)loyed, and are not absolute averages on that account, although they 
ar^all calculated on the basis of 50 weeks' em]>loyinent during the year. Still more striking, disparities, known to 
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be in accord wifh tlie fadis, iippear in the similar averages for western and sonthern states. Thus Georgia shows 
average weekly earnings for males of $6.50; of females, $.*5.5o; Indiana, males, $7.77; females, $4.34. These 
illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely; and each student of the tables may pursue them through all classes^ 
in every branch, and for every state. These general deductions are established by the analysis: 

(1) That the carpet manufacture pays the highest average wages to both men and women, followed cUisely by 
the worsted manufacture. 

(2) That the hosiery an<l knitting mills pay the lowest average wages of any branch, due to the larger number 
of females employed. 

(3) That wages in the wool manufacture are highest in Pennsylvania. 

(4) That of the New England states Maine pays the lowest average wages. 

(5) That wages are considerably lower in the south than in the west, and lower in the west than in the 
eastern and middle states. 

These deductions are sustained by another analysis of the tables given below, in which appears the ai^tual 
average earnings in each of the great manufacturing states, and also in typical western and southern states, of 
men, women, and children seimruted from officers and clerks, and also from pieceworkers. It would seem that 
these analyses present the fairest indication of the actual earnings of the mass of the oi>eratives for the several 
sections. It must be borne in mind that these are average annual earnings as contrasted with average weekly 
wages, and represent what was actually paid out in wages for the time employed. 

.SUMMARY OF AVEKAG^E ANNIJAL EARNINGS OF OPERATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL MANlJFACTlJRrNG STATES. 

(5r0T INCLUDING OFFICERS. FIRM MEMBERS, CLERKS. OR PIECEWORKERS.) 



8TATE8. 



Maine : 

Malen 

FenmleM 
Childron. 



New Haiupsbire; 

Malea 

P'omales 

Children 



Connecticut: 

Males 

Feinalen . . . 
Children... 

MaaHaithiiaetta; 

Males 

Females ... 
Children... 



Rho<lo Lsland : 

Males 

Females .. 
Children.. 



Vernumt : 
Males — 
Females . 
Children, 

New York : 

Males 

Females . 
Children. 



New Jersey: 
Males.*... 
Fenialen . 
Chiidn'U. 



Average | Average an- 

iMiml>er of ; Total wages, niial earnings 



employes. 



3,024 

1.661 

150 



3. a36 

3, 303 

225 



6.330 

3,676 

526 



20. 470 

14. 186 

1,689 



8, 702 
6,6:)0 
1.742 



1.146 

867 

41 



12.235 

11,512 

1,052 



3.098 

2, 781 

290 



$1, 2.32. 171 

458. 070 

•22.659 



per employ^. 



$407.46 
275. 78 
151.06 



1,609,269 I 

984.847 I 

39, 424 ' 



2, 734, 741 i 

1. 141, 170 i 

92. 053 ; 



8, 738. 479 

4. 176. 465 

294.799 



3. 804. 364 

2,034,310 

285. 185 



492. 698 

•274. 021 

6. 132 



5. 182. 350 

3. -230, 564 

316. 910 



1. -282. 634 

684,606 

49,433 



STATES. 



419.52 
298.17 
175. 22 



432. 03 
310. 44 
175. 01 



426. 70 
294. 41 
174.54 



437.18 
306. 83 
163. 71 



4*29. 93 
316.06 
149.56 



423. 57 
281). 6.3 
162. 35 



414.02 
246. 17 
170.46 



Penns3'lvania : 

Males 

Females .. 
Children.. 



Delaware : 

Males 

Females 
Children. 



Ohio: 

Males — 
Females . 
Children. 



Illinoi^i: 

Males 

Females . 
Children. 



Indiana: 
Males.... 
Femali'S . 
Children. 



(Jeor":ia: 

Mnh'S 

F«'male.»4 
Children 

Kentucky : 

Male's 

Female.** 
Children. 



Average 
number of 
employes. 



17. 832 

16,843 

4,597 



87 
37 
39 



656 

1.113 

196 



697 

1,299 

69 



903 
907 
132 



97 

166 

71 



821 
728 
178 



Total wages. 



$8, 130, 939 

4. 850, :i54 

724.774 



34. 778 
7.365 
4.426 



248,966 

228, 582 

27.987 



284,908 

.334, 710 

9,811 



319, 357 

181,835 
12.889 



25. 590 

.34. 734 

6.835 



271,544 

167. 034 

25,105 



Average an- 
nual eamingh 
per employ*'*. | 



$455. 97 , 
•287. 97 • 

l.'>7.66 ' 

I 



399. 75 
199.05 
113.49 



379. 52 
205. 37 
142.79 



408. 76 
•257. 07 
142. 10 



.353. 66 

200. 48 

97.64 



263. 81 

209. 24 

96. -27 



330. 75 
229.44 
141.04 



A somewhat similar dift'ereiitiation of the actual earnings of males, females, and children may be made for each 
branch of the industry, as appears on the following page. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS, ALL CLASSES OF EMPLOYES. 
(NOT INCLUDING OFFICERS, FIRM MEMBERS, AND CLERKS.) 



WOOLEN MILLS. 



KM PLOY to. 



Total 



Males 

Fenial >8 
Childreo 



Avi»rago 
numbor of 
employ^H. 



79. ::.51 

44,4«5 

30.240 

4,626 



WORSTED MILLS. 



Total 



43, 503 



Males ... 
Females . 
Children 



10,658 

20, 110 

3.825 



CARPET MILLS. 



Totel 



29.121 



Males... 
Females 
Children 



14, 034 

13, 082 

2,005 



Total wages. 



r28, 478, 9:^1 



Average an- 
nual earnings 
per employe. 



«358.90 



10. 309, 046 

8, 400, 688 

708. 507 



15, 883, 1H3 

9, 354. 463 
5.889,096 ; 
6d6.624 ! 



11, 633, 116 



?, 018, 483 

4,251.080 

363,553 



435.42 
277. 80 
153.18 



3C4.28 



475.86 
292.84 
166.44 



399.48 



500.11 
324.96 
181.32 



FELT MILLS. 



fcMPLOYKS. 



Total 



Males — 

Females 

ChllclroM 



Total 



Males 

Females 
Children. 



Total 



Males — 

Females 

Children 



Average 
number of Total wages, 
employ^ J. 



2,266 

1.594 
510 
162 



$1, 041, 296 



878, 282 

135,703 

27, .311 



WOOL HAT MILLS. 



3,592 



2.309 

1.124 

159 



1,363,944 

1.092,604 

252.965 

18.285 



Average an- 
nual earnings 
. pt^r employe. 



$459.53 



.550.99 
260.08 
168.50 



379.72 



473. 23 
225.06 
115.00 



HOSIERY AND KNITTING MILLS. 



01,209 

16,366 
0,027 
3.910 



18, 263. 272 

7. 682, 430 

10, 049, 993 

530,849 



298.38 

469.41 
245.56 
135.56 



Kates of wages as here reported are'subjeet in many cases to (lualifications that can not be statistically shown. 
It is still the rule with many establishments, particularly when located in villages and smaller towns, to own 
tenements and houses, which are occupied by operatives at lower rents than those prevailing in the neighborhood. 
The boarding house for operatives, conducted by the mill i)roprietors and affording board at rates somewhat lower 
than the usual rates, still exists in connection with many mills, although it is much less frequently found than 
formerly. 

Opportunities for overtime work are not frequent, but they sometimes occur, resulting in an increase in the 
average earnings, which does not appear in the tables showing weekly rates of wages. 

The general conditions of labor in the wool manufacture are healthful and will compare favorably with any 
other industry. As a rule, the atmosi)heric and sanitary conditions of spinning and weaving rooms are such 
that the employes are subjected to no hardships from which other industries are exempt. This is particularly 
true of the mills of more recent construction in the New England and middle states, in which especial care has 
been taken to properly guard the health and comfort of the operatives. In this respect it is believed that the 
American woolen and worsted mills are far superior to those of any other country, and the improvement has 
been especially marked during the last ten years. Neither is the labor especially irksome, in comparison with 
that of tending machinery in other branches of manufacturing, as is shown by the general good health of the 
operatives employed in woolen mills. Deaths resulting from diseases in any sense peculiar to the industry, or 
incident to the occupation, are unknown. Accidents are not of frequent occurrence, and they are more rigidly 
guarded against than formerly, in consequence of the establishment of factory inspection in most of the 
manufacturing states and of the passage of employers' liability laws. In other respects, the lot of the operative 
in woolen mills has steadily improve^l. Until about 1870 payments were made at irregular intervals, according to 
the convenience of employers, sometimes monthly, sometimes quarterly; now, as a rule, they are made weekly in 
the eastern and middle states. All i)ayments are now made in cash, except in a few western mills, the use of 
store orders having been generally abandoned since the war. 

Prior to 1850 it was customary to begin work in all woolen mills as soon as it was light and to work as late 
as the light would allow, with no fixed regular hours. In the short days, for about six months in the year, it was 
customary to work until 9 in the evening, taking half an hour each for breakfast, dinner, and supi>er, 12 hours of 
work being the rule, summer and winter. For many years later the breakfast was a meal taken after an hour or 
more of work. About 1855, 11 hours began to be the general day's work, and this continued in most states until 
about 1875, when the 10-hour system came into use. 

All the great manufacturing states now have ten-hour laws, differing in details in some instances, but virtually 
the same in their effect, with reference to the employment of women and children, which control the hours in which 
the ma<'liinery can be kept in operation to advantage. Since this census wa.s taken Massachusetts has reduced 
tne working hours of women and children by statute from (>0 to 58 hours per week. 
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PEKCENTAGK OF LABOK COST TO TOTAL COST OF MANUFACTURE. 

The relation of labor cost to the total cost of iiianufa^ture can not be determined from these tables. Such 
a ])ercentage is apparently secured by the simple process of adding all the items of cost and ascertaining tlie 
percentage of the total which was i^aid out for labor. The percentage thus obtained for this industry is 25.64; 
but it is not a true percentage as appears from the fact that the sum paid out for partly manufactured products, 
such as yarns, is a sum increased by the amount of the labor cost of manufacturing those yarns; and this labor 
(fost has been counted but once, in the labor column, while the value of the materials has been counted twice, 
once as wool or cotton in the raw state and once as yarns. In other words, the methods of census compilations 
are such as to render it impossible to obtain from the figures a true percentage of labor cost as compared with the 
whole cost of manufacture. Such a percentage of labor cost, if ascertainable, would have little significance, for the 
reason that it is an exceedingly variable element and fiuctuates in every variety of goods manufactured according 
to the value of the stock employed or the fineness and tinisli of the goods manufactured. A cheap satinet, made of 
low-priced stock, will for that reason show a ctmiparatively high percentage of labor cost, whDe a tine worsted 
cloth, manufactured from costly wool, may show a percentage of labor cost no greatt^r than that of the satinet, 
.although the atttual labor cost to manufacture a yard of the latter is <louble or treble the labor cost in a yard of 
satinet. 

THE PKODl CTS OF WOOL MANUFACTirRK. 

The wool manufacture differs from every other textile industry in the almost endless variety of its specific- 
products and their ever changing characteristics. It is broadly divided into six grand groups or classes, some of 
which have little in common with others beyond the fact that they utilize the same raw material. These six gi\and 
grcmps or classes are: (1) the woolen manufacture proper, (2) the worsted manufacture proper, (3) carpets, (4) 
felt manufactures, (5) wool hats, and ((>) hosiery and knit goods. A seventh class might be added to include the 
shoddy manufacture, the statistics of which are here given. Each of these grand divisions is subdivided into a 
great variety of products, which again have little kinship with each other. 

Still again, there is another class of products manufactured from wool, commonly called ^' small wares" in the 
trade, and for which there is no efjuivalent term in any langmige, the French word *' passementerie" being much 
too limited iu its significanc^e to cover the case. The felting property of wool renders it useful in a thousand 
different forms which have no relationship whatever to clothing, such as materials for sheathing roofs and vessels, 
nonconducting envelopes for steam boilers and pipes, gun wads, polishing wheels, hammers for piano keys, and the 
like. Wool is manufaetured in combination with all other fibers, with asbestos and India rubber, and is also 
utilized in the manufacture of an endless variety of braids, gimps, gorings, and similar appurtenances, which it is 
impossible to separately classify. 

These characteristics of the industry render the grou])ing of its i)roducts extremely diflicult for i)urposes of 
census classification. The trade names by which certain fabrics are known at one census period may stand for 
goods essentially different at another. For this reason these trade classifications or designations have been 
dropped, except as to the well defined groups of stai)le goods, and a new one has been adopted, based primarily 
upon the composition of falnics. This new classification furnishes a clearer conception of the nature of the industry 
and its products. It also supplies a more accurate basis of <*omparison for future census inquiries. 

Only a general comparison of the products of the wool manufacture in 1880 and 1890 can be made. This was 
inevitable, even had the classification of 1880 been adhered to, so great have been the changes in the nature of 
fabri(*s in the interval. 

Direct comparison is impossible for another reason. The produ(;ts of the mills w(»re reported at the census 
of 1880 in running yards; they varied in width from one-half to one and one half yards and over, jiccording 
to the nature and use of the fabric. An aggregate based upon such a variable unit of width would have been 
meaningless, and hence none was attempted at the census of 1880. The returns of piece goods for the present 
census were all reduced to scpiare yards, and are so reported in the tables. Thus a definite knowledge of the 
quantity of product is secured, and an accurate basis for comparisons at future censuses obt^iined. 

p]ach of the six classes of manufacture was separately reported in 1880, and is now again se])aratcly reportc(U 
so that the relative growth of each, as measured by value of products, is indicated by the tables. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PRODUCTS. 

In each chiss the use of other raw materials than wool is common to the manofactare in all countries. This is 
particularly true of wcwlen and worsted goods, the two groups in which are included fiearly all the fabrics which 
enter into the clothing of the people. In these two groups the basis of primary classification adopted was as follows : 

(1) All wool fabrics. 

(2) Fabrics of cotton warp with wool lilliug. 

(3) Fabrics comi)osed either in warj) or filling, or both, of wool, cotton, or shoddy combined, coiiunonly known 
as union or merino goods. 

This classification of iiroducts is as essential t4) a full understanding of the industry in the«e branches as the 
division into woolen goods made of carded materials, and worsted goods made of materials that have passed 
thrcmgh the combing machine. The subdivision of the product into thediflTerent varieties of fabrics for men's and 
women's wear ia further indicated in the tables with as close a classification as possible. 

Analysis of the tables now submitted shows a total of 381,004,461 square yards of goods turned out by the 
woolen and worsted mills whose operations are covered by this report, subdivided as follows: 



PRODDtTS. 



Square yanls. 



Value. 



Total 



381,004,461 I $169,409,230 



All-woolgooda 130.115,152 81,742,586 

Cotton- warp gooda 194,566.427 63,361,687 

Uniongoods ! 56,322,882 24,304,966 
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A complete summary of all products, according to a classification contained in the schedule of inquiry and 
ba^ed on commercial use, is present4*d in the following table: 



PRODl-CTS. 



QiuuitiUesv. 



Value. 



Woolen, worat'Ccl, union, and cotton warp cloths, coatings, 

ciL8.simereH, etc., for men'n wear square yar<l8. . 

Wooloft, worsted, union, and cotten ^aitp ovdiveatiiigH, 

cloak ings, etc., for men^s and women's wears . quare y ard« 

Woolen, worsted, anion, and cotton warp dress goods, 

sackings, tricots, ladies' clofh and broadclotli, alpacas, 

mohai^s, etc., for women's wear . . . . .sqmfre yards-. . 

AlK-wool, nuitm. and cotton warp tlannels do 

Satinets .do 

Linings, Italian cloths, and lastiugs do 

Jeans, kerseys, and linaeys — .......do 

Jersey <;lotb.... .- .. do 

Buntings do 

Carriage tiloths do 

Total.pieco goods do 

AVoVcn shai^'Is of wool or Monsted do 

All-wool, union, and cotton warp blankets do 

All-wool, union, and cotton warp-horse blankets do 

Carriage robes do 

Total . ^ do ... . 

AVooleu, worsted, and union upholstery goods, square yards. 
Braids audpictUre cords running yards. . 

Ingrain eari>et», 2 and 3 ply, and ingrain art car- 

I pet s square yards . . 

Tapestry and body brussclb, tapestry velvet, Wilton, 

Axrainstf-r, and Moqnette carpets running yards. . 

•All other carpets square yards 

Rugs of all kinds number. . 

Total value of carpets and rugs 

Felts sqnaie yards. . 

Woolhata dozens.. 

All wool and union or merino yarns itounds . . 

Worsted yams do 

Cotton yam do 

Wool mils, nofls, waste, an«l all otlu>r parHy 
manufactured products do 

Total yama and partly manufactured products 

Woolen, merino, and cotton half hose dozens. . 

Woolen, merino, and cotton hose do 

Merino, all-wool, and cotton shirts and drawers do 

Leggings and gaiters do 

Gloves and mittens do 

Hoods, scarfs, nubias, etc do 

Cardigan jackets, etc do — 

Knit shawls do 

Fancy knit goods, wristers, etc do 

Boot and shoe linings yards . . 

Total 



104,938,311 $83,523,714 



14. 883, 893 



126, 092. 829 

61.195.501 

IH. 630, 050 

4, 585. 080 

17, 126, 217 

3.072,633 

566.880 

1, 282, 921 

352, 974, 821 



4, 758, 052 


20. 793, 644 


5, 507, 074 


775.963 


31,835,333 


4,131,288 


133. 8r)9, 751 



13, 082, 801 



32,149,923 

18. 582, 549 

4, 296, 082 

1, 255, 520 

4. 738, 034 

2, 171, 328 

135.983 

026. 791 

160, .562, 725 

2. 098, 523 

7, 153, 900 

1,721,516 

640,904 

11. 620, 843 
3, 634. 133 



36, 726. 370 

36,536,565 
1, 521, 930 
1, 563, 803 



6, 948, GUI 



15. 924. 452 

27, 125, 980 

784. 474 

2, 629, 781 



1, 046, 481 



42,215,173 

29, 376, 182 

3, 692, 936 

12,850.039 



88. 134, 330 I 



7, 080. 043 

10, 072, 033 

6,866.157 

25,072 

898,081 

342,497 

361. 478 

22,990 

270. 6,33 

7.596,711 



All other pro<lucts 

Total value of products. 



46. 464, 687 

3, 120. 293 

5, 229. 176 

13, 062, 970 

22.411,363 

782. 849 

3. 170. 653 
39, 433, 835 

7.441.8.')2 

11.749,438 

33. 009, 997 

85,401 

1,942,030 

1. 476, 430 

3, 576, 248 

115, 467 

759. 748 

1,088.558 

61.245,169 

6, 457,663 

337, 768, 524 



The total value of all the ])i'oducts of the wool industry in 1890 is shown by those tables to be .f.S37,7(>8,52^4^,. 
exclusive of the products of shoddy mills and plants operated in i)enal, reformatory, and eleemosynary iiistitutioi's. 



GROSS AND NET VALUES. 



The above value of products is accurately compiled as it appears upon the schedules returned by the 
manufacturers; but it is a gross value, i. e., the value at the uiills of all th(» marketable products of thojiic milis^ 
whether wholly or partially manufactured, as previously exi)lained in this report, pnge 21. 
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lu the wool inaimfactui'e the chief item of duplication is the purchased yams, aiid caxe has beep,tak)pu t^^keep 
this item so separated from others that the net value of the wool manufactures of the country can b^ readily 
ascertained. Thus the value of woolen and worsted yarns purchased in 1890 was ¥34,631,025, and of this sipn 
(after subtracting the duty paid value of foreign yarns imported, $3,114,930), $31,516,095, is duplicated in 
the column of gross value of product, and must be deducted from that total value, leaving the net value at 
8306,252,429. The increase in the net value of products is 21.17 per cent as compared with an increase of 
26.39 x)er cent in gross value. 

Inasmuch as the statistics of the shoddy manufacture are not included in the gross value o^ the proilucts of 
wool mills, the total gross products of the wool manufacture should be increased by the sum of $1,975,781 (from 
which is to be deducted the value of woolen yarn purchased, $4,000), the value of the completed fabrics manufactured 
in the shoddy mills, making the total gross value of woolen products $339,740,305, and the, total net value 
$308,224,210. 

Previous censuses of the wool manufacture have failed to call attention to this (lupljcation. of products and 
the distinction between gross and net value of products. The same duplication occurred in all of them, and the 
necessity thus exists for making all the ccmiparisons of this report on the basis of the gross value. 

Prior to the census of 1870 no account was taken of yarns i)urchased. In the census of that year purchased 
yarns were reported by quantities only, values being omitted. Net values are thus only obtainable tor the 
censuses of 1880 and 1890. In the former year 24,078,253 pounds of woolen and worsted yarns were purchased^ 
having a value of $15,769,016, which amount, less the value of yarns imported in 1880 j(635,75/\po.unds, valued at 
$1,262,489), subtracted from the gross value of produ(?ts reported, $267,252,913, leaves a net value of $252,746,386 
for the i>roducts of the manufacture in 1880. 

The total quantities of yarns purchased in 1890, 1880, and 1870, including yams made iu other textile mills^ 
and therefore not duplicated in the grpss values of this report, are shown in the following tables, the second of which 
gives the comparative amount of these purchased yams used in each branch of the ii;dustry at e^h period : 

YARNS PURCHASED— COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, 



Years. 


T 


1890 




1880 




1870 









, Total pounds of 
yam. 



al78, 858, 121 
68, 303, 298 
23,524.011 



Value. 

$58, 467. 726 
20, 484, 683 
!Not giren. 



a This incladee mohair, silk, Jate, nml linen. Without these the amount would be 143,824,240 ponndv. vi^ued at $52,616,401. 

YARNS PURCHASED IN 1890. 



TOTAL. 



YARN8. 



Total 




Poonds. 



178,858.121 



Woolen 31,385,664 

V\ror8ted 28, 813, 717 

Cotton 83, 624, 868 

Mohair 738,777 

Silk 244,306 

Spun silk I 131, 529 

Jute 23, 705. 444 

Linen ' 10. 123, 810 



$58, 467, 726 

11,285.379 

23, 345, 646 

17, 985, 376 

5:^4, 169 

1, 305, 176 

591,226 

1,709,461 

1, 621, 293 



WOOLEN' MILLS. 



WORSTED :illILL8. 



■I! 



Pounds. 



Value, 



32, 175, 910 

4,982,919 

2, 560, 619 

2^i, 990, 406 

324, 181 

120, 571 

60,358 

125, &27 

2,529 



$12,007,406 

3,000,984 

2,540,667 

5, 239, 028 

207,995 

632,545 

281,211 

13, 181 

805 



YARN'S. 



CARPET MILL8. 



Poun«l . 



Value. 



Total ! 80,811,257 $14,760,639 

Wiiolen 18.763.201 ' 4.112,324 

Worstwl 10,555,790 4.711,249 

I ottoii 17, 920, 498 ' 2, 712, 484 

Mohair 182,400 ; 23,712 

Silk 

SpunRilk I 

Jut« 2:J,670,117 I 1,606.280 

Linen 0,719,242 1,. 504, 590 



FELT MILLS. 



WOOL HAT MILLS. 



Pound.s. 



10, 241 



Valu«'. 



r^.oio 



Pounds. 



350,000 



350. UOO 



Value. 

$24,982 
24,982 



10. 241 



•2,010 !. 



Pounds. 



Value. 



22,307,298 $15,347,357 



003. 174 

11,551,264 

9,454,874 

232,071 

46,138 

19,427 



355.502 
11,814,025 
2,411,972 
212,364 
344.556 
127, 775 



100,350 



50,473 



HOSIERY AND KNTTTING 
MILUS. 



Pounds. 



Value 



43,203,415 $10,325,32^J 



6,386,370 


3,791,407 


4,146.035 . 


4,279,105 . 


a-2.24K,849 ! 


7, 588, 973 


125 


98 


77,597 


418.07ri 


42,744 1 


182. 210 



301,Ga'i 



0,'), 'XlTt 
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Another differentiatiou in the industry is in the 8eparate establishments for dyeing and finishing woolen 
goods. The added value imparted to product by the finishing processes of these separate establishments must be 
added U) the figures alx>ve given to obtain a true net value. From the report on Dyeing and Finishing Textiles 
is obtained the following summary' of these addetl values in wool, yarns, woolen and worsted goods, and mixed 
textiles : 

nYP:iNG AXD P'INISHING. 



MATERIALS. Quantity. Adfle4 xalnv. 

ToUl f4 017.36b 

Wwh'ii yarn«,dyed (ponnds) 17,809,651 751.801 

WorHtMl yarnN. dyed (iioands) ■ 9.342,157 493,974 

Wool itt«M:k dyed (pounds) I 1,160,686 48.828 

W(M>1 and worsted piece gondii dyed (square yanU) 20. 779. 034 652, 998 

Mix«'<l textile pitH-e go(Nli» dyed (Hqnare yardM) 00. 716. 250 2, 069. 76.) 



THE KEDUCTION IN MARKET VALUES. 

No exact method exists whereby the relative quantities of goods represented by the total values of products 
reported in 1880 and 1890 can be ascertained. The constant variations which occur in the characteristics of fabrics, 
and the corresponding variations in the quality and value of the raw materials utilized for their manufacture, 
destroy any general standards of comparison. Careftil investigation of price lists covering the whole period 
between 1880 and 1890 determines that the fall in the value of manufactured products during that period has 
borne the natural relation to the fall in the value of the raw materials of which they are composed. The following 
table gives the average cost per scoured pound of foreign and domestic wool utilized in the wool manufacture and 
in each of its branches, as shown in the censuses of 1890 and 1880, and also the percentage of decrease: 



AVERAGE COST OF 8C01'RP:D WOOL CONSUMED IN THE WOOL MANUFACTURE, AND IN EACH CLASS, 1890 AND 1880. 



MILLM. 



Quantity. 
(Ponncfs 
Hcoiired.) 



Total: 
1890. 
1K80. 



Woolen mills: 

1890 

1880 

Woratetl niilla : 

1890 

1H80 

Felt mills : 

1890 

1880 

Woolhat mills: 

1890 

1880 

(.'arpt>t mills: 

1890 

1880 

HoHiery and knitting milla: 

18:»0 ." 

IHKO 



214,945,513 
171, K80, 8:n 



Quantity of wool "in condition iMirrliaaed " 

1800 

1H80 



100. 226, 094 
109. 724, 213 

54, 080, 746 
20, 334. 635 

4. 213. 230 

2, 733, 796 

3.018,114 

3. 597, 279 

35, 726, «J7 
2:1, 563, 216 

10,771.492 
5, 927. OIK! 



.372,797,413 
296. 192. 229 



Cost. 






$98,540,484 
97,681.604 



48,859.811 
67, 380, 250 

28,280,287 
15, 235, 878 

1.841,382 

1,624,871 

1.448,799 
2, (}44. 293 



Average 
cost per 



'1 



Per cent 
of 



(^SSu'i <»«<=—«• 



45.84 
56.83 



48.75 
61.40 

51.43 
57.85 

43.70 
.59.44 

48.00 
73. 50 



8. 2.-i4, 418 ' 49. 22 
3.821.183 04.46 



98, 540. 484 
97.681.604 



0. 26 
0. 33 



19.34 



20.60 



11.10 



26.48 ; 



34.69 



9,8.'».5,787 27.59 6.79 
6,97.'>.129 ' 29.60 1 



23.04 






These averap:<* values appear aononnally low wlien compared with the prices of scoured wools given in current 
market quotations. But it is to be borne in miiul that the latter quotations relate to the standard grades of wools. 
The enormous (lUfintities of inferior and "unmerchantable" wools in every year's clij) possess a scoured value much 
less than the average above indicated. The average value of the total clip of the United States in 181>0, in the 
condition marketed, is estimated at about 2fi cents in commercial quarters, and tliis estimate permits a shrinkage 
of 49 i)er cent to i'ea<*h the average value of s(!Oured domestic and foreign wools shown at this census. The relative 
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average prices as between 1880 aud 1890 correspond closely with the general decline in the value of wool in the ten 
years, as indicated in current market quotations. 

An average decline in the cost of scoured wool of 19 per cent may be assumed to mean a somewhat smaller decline 
in the cost of the manufactured goods. The materials constitute about one-half the cost of the manufactured goods 
on the average. There has been an increase in the rates of wages in this industry during the decade, but not 
corresponding with the fall in the cost of raw materials. On the other hand, there has been a cheapening of the 
cost of manufacturing through the greater efficiency of improved machinery, but not sufficient to offset these 
increased wages. The balancing of these shifting elements in cost results in the conclusion that the reduced cost 
of production in the decade is from 8 to 10 per cent, which reduced cost represents the reduction in values. Any 
temporary advantage which comes to manufacturers from a fall in the cost of raw materials must almost 
inimediately be yielded in their own prices, so close has become competition in all lines of standard goods. 
Reckoning the fall in the value of goods as 8 per cent in the decade, the value of the i)roducts of 1890 would have 
been $367,139,700, on the basis of values which obtained In 1880. 

NOMENCLATURE. 

The fundamental terms by which the distinct fabrics of the wool manufacture are designated are simple and 
well defined as to their meaning, are of universal application, and are used throughout this report in their commonly 
accepted significance. 

Other forms of nomenclature have been for the most part discarded, as tending to confuse. They are innumerable 
in number, and are the result of the ingenuity of manufacturers who, liaving devised some new style or design 
of fabric, seek to distinguish it in the market by affixing a novel and distinguishing name. Hundreds of 
such names have thus been introduced into the speech of the manufacturer, most of which disappear with the 
fabric to which they are applied. Other names, used to describe some radical departure from ordinary fabrics, 
remain and .become fixtures in the nomenclature of the trade, but often with an ultimate significance different 
from that originally attaching to them. These names rarely have any etymological signification and are constantly 
reappearing in different connections. 

The frindamental distinctions between different fabrics are due primarily to the method of spinning the yarns, 
whether woolen or worsted, and secondarily, to the weaves employed in fabrication. The primary difference in 
classification is subsequently explained. The classification by weave applies to the system of harnesses by which 
the loom is equipped for different tissues. There are four fimdamental weaves, from which all other simple fabric 
are variations: 

(1) The plain weave, which is the simplest fabric, in which but two harnesses are employed, forming a simple 
interlacement of the threads of the warp and weft. This is the weave of broadcloth, cotton shirtings and sheetings, 
and mousselines de laine. (2) The twilled weave, produced by three or more harnesses. (3) The satin weave, 
produced by five or more harnesses, the effect of which is to bring the threads of either the warp or the weft 
prominently to the face. (4) The gauze or leno weave. Different effects are produced from derivatives and 
combinations of these fundamental tissues. Thus, in the most simple, that of cloth or plain weave, varied effects 
are i)roduced by the greater or less torsion of the threads, and the direction in which they are twisted j by variations 
in the size of the warp or weft compared with each other; by making the weft pass alternately over two threads 
and one thread of the warp, making a " rep ^ or corded tissue, etc. Still other variations are made by the use of 
different materials in the warp or weft by making them of pure wool and of a single color, or mixed with silk, mohair, 
etc. The four frindaniental interla<*ements, which form the base of the most complicated tissues, are further varied 
by combinations of crossings of the threads which occur at variable places at each course of the thread across the 
web, forming figured, brocade, or damasked effects, which are produced by the jacquard loom. Another variation 
is made by having two warps, one to form the ground of the tissue and the other made to pass over wires to form 
a loop, making velvet or ])ile fabrics. 

CLASS I— WOOLEN GOODS. 

The primary group of wool manufactures, that which was first to take root in the United States, and is most 
intimately associated with the domestic economy of the people, is that which is called woolen goods proper, and 
which includes all carded wool woven fabrics, from the homespun cloth to the broadcloth, the fancy cassimere, the 
flannel, the blanket, etc. 

2457 4 
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The status of this branch of the manufacture at each census period since 1840 is shown in the foHowing table 



STATISTICS OF WOOLEN MILLS: 1840-1890. 



YEARS. 



Nnmberof 
establish- { 
luents. 



Capital. 



MiRcella- 

neoua 
expenses. 



Average 
numbei of 
employes. 



1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



1.420 
1,559 
1,260 
2,891 
1,990 
1.311 



$15, 765, 124 
28,118,650 
30, 862. 654 
98. 824, 531 
96. 095, 564 
a 130. 989, 940 



- r 



$8, 402. 623 



21,342 
39,252 
41,360 
80,053 
86,504 
79, 351 



Total wages. 



Cost of ma- 
terials ased. 



Value of 
products. 



$9. 610, 254 
26, 877. 575 
25. 836. 392 
28, 478, 931 



$25, 755. 991 
36. 586, 287 
96, 432. 601 

1(10,845,611 
82, 270. 335 



$20, 696, 999 
43. 207. 545 
61,894,986 
155. 405. 358 
160, 606, 721 
133. 577, 977 



a This amount docs not include the value of " Hired property*'. 

The most striking fact brought out by the returns for 1890 is the decline in the market value of the products of 
woolen mills as compared with 1880. These products are now returned at a value of $133,677,977, and in 1880 they 
reached $160,606,721, a decrease of 16.83 per cent. 

This decline is the result of the change from the woolen to the worsted fabric, a change forced upon the industry 
by the requirements of popular taste. The production of worsted mills has enormously increased, the growth 
being equal to 136.05 per cent. These goods have taken the place of the carded wool fabrics, which up to thirty 
years ago constituted the entire production of men's-wear goods in the United States. 

The quantity of raw materials consumed in woolen mills was grejiter in 1800 than in 1880, being 200,543,253 
pounds in the former year, as against 186,808,828 pounds in 1880, an increase of 13,674,426 pounds, or 7.32 i)er 
cent, as shown by the following table : 



MATERIALS U8ED. 



Total 

Scoured wool (domostic and foreign) 

Camel's hair and noils 

Mohair and noils 

All other animal hair 

Cotton purchased 

S h odd y 



1890 

(Pounds.) 


1880 

(Pounds.) 


200, 543, 25? 


186,868,828 


100. 226. 094 


109, 724, 213 


1,781,240 


1,234.064 


60.533 


84.080 


9. 619, 277 


4, 497. 524 


36,993,712 


24, 744, 964 


51,862,397 


46, 583, 983 

1 



It follows that the quantity of products in this branch of industry was greater than in 1880, notwithstanding 
the decrease in value. 

This analysis of the raw materials consumed in this branch of the industry demonstrates a slight deterioration 
in the average quality of products. While the quantity of scoured wool consumed decreased by over 9,000,000 
X)Ounds, the consumption of shoddy, cotton, and miscellaneous animal hair increased 22,648,915 pounds. 

A large part of these substitutes or adulterants were consumed, not in the manufacture of cloths, but in low 
grade yarns for cheap cari>et8, in cotton products, and in horse blankets, in all of which there was a great increase 
of product in woolen mills. 

Nevertheless it is trae that the competition with worsted goods has compelled the woolen manufacture 
proper to cater more directly to the demand for cheai)er grades of clothing material, so that the change in the 
character of materials used, shown above, is natural and explained by the peculiar (conditions surrounding this 
industry. The demand for a cheap fabric exists and steadily increases, and it can only be met by the partial use 
of materials cheaper than wool. 

WOOLEN CLOTHS. 

The great branch of the woolen manufacture proper is the production of cloths for men's wear. The 
production of cloths of this description aggregated 112,225,297 square yards, valued at $00,258,262. In their 
general characteristics these cloths have changed very slightly since the beginning of the industry in the United 
States. There are some exceptions to this rule which are worthy of note. At the beginning of factory manufacture 
the woolen cloths consisted almost wholly of plain cloths, known as broadcloths; plain twilled fabrics similar in 
face to broadcloths, known as cassimeres and kerseymeres, and satinets. Several of the earlier mills brought the 
manufacture of broadcloths to a high degree of perfection. Samples are still in existence of blue and black 
broadcloths made at the Vassalboro mill in Maine, in 1853, from selected Silesian wool, costing, with duties and 
charges, about $3 a pound, and woven with 120 picks to the inch, which were conceded by experts from various 
countries to equal in fineness and finish the best products of the West of England mills, which had occupied in all 
international expositions the position of pre-eminence. It was thus made evident that in this particular fabric, 
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which is substantially the same to-day as wheu tirst lUiwle in the French convents four centuries ago, and which for 
that reason is regarded as the typical product of the industry, can be manufactured in the United States with as 
high degree of perfection as anywhere else, the economic conditions being equal, (a) 

The diminution of the American broadcloth manufacture has been commonly traced to the tariff of 1846, which 
imi)08ed a duty upon the fine imported Saxony wools out of which the fine grades were made, equal to the duty 
on the goods themselves. The decline dates from that period ; but it has been greatly influenced or accelerated 
by other causes; the constantly diminishing domestic supply of superfine wools, the Saxon wool culture, for 
which there was such a craze for the fifteen years following the tarifl'of 1824, having long since disappeared; and 
the change in the popular taste, which has practically destroyed the market for broadcloths. With the introduction 
of fancy goods the demand for broadcloths ceased, except for special purposes. A similar although not equal . 
diminution has occurred in the fine cloth manufacture of other countries. 

SATINETS. 

From the broadcloth, which represents one extreme of wool manufacture, we turn to the satinet, which is 
typical of the other extreme, and equally a product of the earliest American woolen mills. The total quantity 
of satinets produced in 1890 was 18,630,650 square yards (usually three-fourths of a yard in width), valued at 
$4,296,082, or an average value i>er square yard of 23.06 cents, or 17.29 cents per running yard. Tins was an 
increase from 16,629,116 running yards in 1880 (value not then given) to 24,840,875 running yards in 1890. The 
values here indicated are evidence enough that there is an abundance of cheap clothing in the United States. In 
the earlier part of the century the cheapest cloths having any claim to be called woolen cloths could not be 
made in factories for three times this cost. As a consequence the people were at that time more largely clothed 
in all-cotton garments than is the case to-day. But the satinet of those early days was an entirely different fabric: 
from the present satinet, the relative cheapness having been brought about by changes in processes, and by the 
knowledge of how to use cheaper materials to advantage. The early satinet was a cloth made on a cotton warp 
with a filling spun from the ordinary grades of domestic fleeces, the waste of which was practically lost. It is 
that waste, combined with other renovated wastes, cotton, etc., which now constitutes the filling of the satinet. 
The original satinet was a plain cloth, made of dyed yams. The present satinet is a printed fabric, in which, by 
the use of fast colors, an effect is obtained similar to that of the fancy cassimere. These goods will not retain the 
appearance nor endure the wear of all-wool goods. But in proportion to their cost they answer their purpose quite 
as well. Although the figures given indicate a marked increase in production, this class of goods has sulBfered 
severely of late from the competition of the cheaper grades of fancy cassimeres, and more particularly from the 
transient popularity of (Cheviot goods, so called, which are rough, openly woven woolen goods, made in black or mixed 
colors from coarse wool. The relative quantity of satinets manufactured is to-day much smaller than before the 
war. 

JEANS. 

Another group of goods belonging to this category is jeans, which differs from the satinet chiefly in that it is a 
plain fabric with a twilled weave. The quantity produced wa« 17,126,217 square yards, having a value of 
$4,738,034, which shows a somewhat higher average of value than the satinets. The^^e goods are largely u)ade in 
the west, where there are a number of mills which devote their entire macliinery to turning out supplies of these 
goods to meet the western and southern demand for a cheap, substantial, every-day fabric. 

FANCY CASSIMERES. 

The predominating group of the woolen manufa(;ture is next in order of consideration, and is the largest in 
the quantity and value of its products, although one of recent deveh)i)ment. These cloths in all thefr varieties are 
commonly grouped under the name of fancy ca^ssimeres. Their nuinufacture dates from the year 1836, and they 
have worked a practical revolution in the industry as previously conducted. In 1834, a certain 31. Bonj^an, a wool 
manufacturer of Sedan, France, devised a modification of the plain cloths hitherto universally made, by uniting 
upon the same stuff different tints or patterns of tissue, by the use of the jacquard loom. The goods were 
susceptible of as many varieties of pattern or style as the fancy might dictate, and at once became immensely 
popular, not only m France, but in all manufacturing nations. Tlie beginning of their manufacture in this country 
is traced to Mr. Samuel Lawrence, then the agent of the Middlesex mills, at Lowell, Massachusetts, and Mr. George 
Crompton, the inventor of the Crompton loom. Mr. Lawrence had seen specimens of the goods, and he applied to* 



a Thaddeiis Clapp, of Pittsfield. MaBsachosetts, wrote in 1877 as follows: " The first broadclotli made in this countrj- wa« by Scholflfld in 1804. The cloth wa» 
a gray mixtMl, and when finished was shown to the dififerent merchants and offered for Hale, bnt eoiihl find no purchasern in the village. A few wc^eks subsequently 
Josiah Bissell, a leading merchant in town, made a voyage to ^ew York for the purpose ot buying gtKxls. and brought home two pieces of Scholfield's cloths, which were 
purchajied for the foreign article. Seholfield was sent for to test the quality, and sf>on exhibited to the merchant his private marks on the same cl<»th which he liad 
before rejt'cted. In 1808 Seholfield manufactured thirteen yanls of black broadcloth, which were presi'nted to Jnmes Madison, from which bin inaugural suit was 
made. Five merino sheep were introduc«<l about this time in this town, and Seholfield was able to select enough to make this single piece, and President Madison 
wii» the first President who was inangarated in American broadcloth." 
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Mr. Crompton to test the feasibility of constructing a loom for their manafacture, on a pattern already successfally 
applied in cotton fabrics. In 1840 Mr. Grompton succeeded in adapting his cotton loom to the manufacture of 
fancy woolens, and it was put in operation in the Middlesex mills. Up to this time no fancy woolens of any 
description had been woven in the United States, and here were made the first fancy cassimeres woven by power 
anywhere in the world. For many years afterward the hand loom continued to be solely employed for these 
goods in France and all foreign countries; and their manufacture, by power, progressed more rapidly here than 
anywhere else, although the industrial conditions at that time existing made the development exceedingly slow, 
as is shown by the fac».t that the whole amount received under the license to msinufacture, given by Mr. Crompton 
to Phelps & Bickford, of Worcester, Massachusetts, was only $14,000 during the fourteen year term of the patent 
on his loom. 

The new cloths were adapted to the change which had begun in our domestic wool supply. They required 
soundness, length, and strength of fiber, rather than the softness and fineness which had been formerly striven 
for in our fieeces. In the production of this class of goods many American mills gradually secured a degree of 
excellence wbich gave them a reputation beyond the limits of our own country, and at the Philadelphia 
Exposition of 1876 samples of domestic goods were exhibited which were favorably compared with the products of 
Sedan and Elbeuf in France, which centers have earned the reputation of surpassing the rest of the world in 
novelty of design and perfection of execution. 

FLANNELS. 

imi)ortant among the products of this branch of the industry, and one of the earliest and most stable, is the 
flannel of every variety. The flannel manufacture reached considerable dimensions under the household system 
of industry; and under factory methods no other fabric has been made in such quantities or used for so many 
purjwses. It has attained an enormous development in the United States, not equaled in any other country, and 
for a period of more than forty years it has been enabled, except in some exceptional fancy varieties, to exclude the 
fbreign article from the home market, an achievement equaled only in the manufacture of blankets and of 
bunting, and perhaps carpets. The primary cause of the successes of the flannel manufacture in the United 
States was assigned by John L. Hayes to " the peculiar adaptation of the American wools for this fabric". This 
adaptation consists in their spinning qualities, their soundness and elasticity, and their medium fineness, producing 
the requisite softness, without too much felting quality to cause an undue shrinking of the goods. 

To this it may be added that flannel being the first stage in the manufacture of plain cloth, and from its 
simple character requiring a comparatively small labor expenditure, it has naturally received a great degree of 
attention from American manufacturers on account of the steady domestic demand for the goods. Its uses are 
multiform and continue to increase. The rigor of oUr climate created an enormous demand for flannels for 
underwear, a demand which has of late years been met by knitted underwear goods. As the latter have 
gradually superseded flannel for undergarments other uses for flannels have increased, and to-day they are in 
great demand for children's garments, fatigue uniforms for soldiers and policemen, and summer wear of every 
description. 

It is a matter of record that as early as 1821 flannels were made in the state of New York by the predecessor 
of the present Stott mills that were pronounced equal to the best Welsh flannels. Another record is that the 
Groveland mill, in Massachusetts, founded in 1804 by Ezekiel Ilale, made 30,000 pieces of flannel in 1823; and, in 
1827, three mills in the neighborhood of "Newburyport, Massachusetts, manufactured goods of this description 
valued at $700,000. 

Of late years the American manufaeture of carded wool dress goods, which are simply fancy flannels, has grown 
to be a distinct and creditable branch of the manufacture, and in beauty, delicacy, variety, and fastness of coloring 
the industry has attained a degree of perfection nowhere excelled. 

The American flannel manufacturers have secured and retained the control of their home market by studying 
to adapt their products to the peculiar wants of our own pecjple. In this way they have given them certain 
characteristics which foreign flannels do not possess. In 1835 the '* Domett flannel", an original fabric, ('omposed 
of a cotton warp with a filling of wool, came into use as a substitute for the linsey-woolsey stuffs, originally of 
household manufacture, and worn by working women for under petticoats. It shrinks but little in washing, and 
has persistently held its own in the interval as a characteristic domestic product. The red flannels have still a 
large consumption among working people, especially frontiersmen and lumbermen. About 1859 first appeared the 
blue flannel coating, wool-dyed, and having a three-leaved twill. This fabric, which is sheared and finished like 
clotlL, but which nevertheless retains the lightness and pliability of the flannel cloth, is also distinctively American 
in origin and character. 

Opera flannels, a name applied abroad to a light flannel more highly gigged and finished than the ordinary 
flannel, which is piece-dyed uniformly in fancy colors and hot pressed, were first introduced in this country by 
the Bay State mills, and their manufacture was continued at Ware, Massachusetts, by the late George H. Gilbert, 
about 1858, in which year he made and sold 4^000 pieces. In 1871 the same establishment made and sold 120,000 
pieces of these goods, equivalent to 2,000,000 yards, and the foreign importations had by this time entirely ceased. 
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Still higher grades of all-wool gauze and silk- warped flannels are Huecessfiilly made in this coantry. Flannels 
w^ere exhibited at the Philadelphia Exiiosition having 130 picks to the inch, in which the filling yarns were spun 
to a length of 46,500 yards to the pound and the warps to a length of 34,500 yards. 

Another variety of flannel for which the domestic manufacture is distinguished is known as the French glaid, 
largely used for shirts and children's garments. The present fashion has immensely stimulated the production of 
these goods, which are made in every variety of pattern and in every form of mixture with cotton and silk. 

Of the production of the census year, 61,195,501 square yards, of the value of $18,582,549, are classified 
as flannels proper, and 52,785,570 square yards, value $15,821,087, as woolen dress goods, which are the fancy 
flannels above alluded to. We have from the two items combined an aggregate quantity of 113,981,071 square 
yards, which is almost equal to the quantity of cloths manufactured in woolen mills. The product of woolen 
dress goods above indicated may be contrasted with the 73,907,259 square yards of worsted dress goods made in 
the census year to determine the relative popularity of the two varieties of fabrics ihr women's wear. 

BLANKETS. 

The next group of woolen fabrics in importance is comi>osed of blankets, which have been classified as house 
blankets, of which 20,793,644 square yards were manufactured, valued at $7,153,900, and horse blankets, of which 
6,507,074 square yards were manufactured, valued at $1,721,51(). 

By the census of 1880 blankets were reiunted by pairs to the number of 4,000,000, including horse blankets, 
of value of $6,840,000, and varying in value from 60 cents to $6 per blanket, the average value per blanket being 
$1.71. (a) The increase in the blanket manufacture is greater than would appear from the difierence in the value of 
the product on account of the excessive fall in values witnessed in this branch of the industry. 

The blanket manufacture of the United States will not suffer by comparison with that of any other country, 
and it has long completely supplied the domestic market. The energies of the manufacturers are largely directed 
toward the production of the coarse and medium qualities for which there is steady demand. The competition 
has been so close and the product so even with the denmnd, if not in excess of it, that there have been many years 
since the close of the civil war in which the product has found a market without profit to the manufacturer. The 
stimulation of war prices, the large requirements of the government for the army and navy, and the exclusive 
X>ossession of the home market had tempted an undue proportion of the smaller mills of the country into the 
blanket manufacture. They largely continued in it after the war closed, until in 1878 the glut of production became 
so great that the larger manufacturers found it necessary to relieve the market by an auction sale in New 
York. At this, the largest sale of woolen fabrics which had occurred in this country, 6,000 cases of blankets, 
averaging 50 pairs to a case, were sold for $717,940, at an estimateil loss of $100,000 on the first cost of the goods* 
From the first the blanket industry has been subject to vicissitudes. Repeated efforts to establish it successfully 
in the earlier history of the industry were costly failures. After the tarift' of 1842 went into effect the manufacture 
developed very rapidly until the tariff* of 1846, which placed a duty of 30 per cent upon imported wools, while 
reducing the duty on flannels and blankets to 20 and 25 per cent. After 1S57 the blanket manufacture again 
advanced so rapidly that by 1861 nearly the entire consumption of the country was of domestic production, as it 
has since continued to be. 

Certain high grades of blankets, which originated with the Mission mills of California in 1858, have attained 
a world wide celebrity for weight, thickness, softness, and perfection of face. Advances have been made in the 
blanket manufacture in the last ten years in the lighter weights of finer finish. Jacquard borders of two and three 
colors are now a feature that adds greatly to the appearance of the goods. Many famous mills have been identified 
with the blanket manufacture of the United Sta^tes, ln(;luding older mills which long since disai)peared. 

SHAWLS. 

The manufacture of woolen shawls was at one time an important branch of the industry, but changes in fashion 
have greatly reduced the output of these goods. There were 4,458,483 square yards of woolen shawls manufactured 
in 1890, valued at $1,955,214. These shawls were of a great variety of sizes and of qualities, and the statistics 
indicate nothing as to their average value beyond the fact that the bulk of the product was in cheap grades. 
Neither is it possible to make any compariscu with the shawl production of 1880; for shawls were then returned^ 
not in square yards, but in number, viz, 1,241,979, and no value was given. It is probable that the production did 
not greatly vary at the two periods. 

The manufacture of all-wool plaid shawls, formerly known in this country as the *' Bay State shawP, from the 
mill which introduced it, first assumed importance about the year 1848. Similar shawls had been made many years 
earlier, notably at the Watervliet mills. West Troy, New York, but ui^on hand looms, and the product was limited. 
From 1850 to the close of the civil war a number of larger mills were employed u^n these goods, some of them 
exclusively. Prominent among these mills were the Peacedale, Watervliet, Waterloo, Middlesex, and Washington, 
formerly the Bay State. 
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The early application of the ojissimere twill to this fabric, the facility with which the design is made and 
varied through the alternate concurrence of the warp and filling, and the readyadaptationof the medium American 
wools to this product, caused the domestic manufacture of woolen shawls to reach proportions, in the day of its 
prime, of which no adequate picture is presented by the statistics either of 1880 or 1890. The decline of this 
branch of the industry was hastened, not only by the popular preference for cloakings as an outside covering, 
but also by the introduction of the process of dyeing worsts yarns with fast colors, which led to the substitution 
of worsted shawls, of which there were made 300,169 square yards in 1890. 

No serious attempts have been made in this country to produce the highest qualities of shawls. It is not 
I>ossible, under present conditions, for miichine made shawls to compete with the hand productions of the East. 

CLASS II— WORSTED GOODS. 

A striking feature of these statistics is the development of the worsted manufacture. It may be described in 
general terms as a treatment of wool after the methods of the cotton manufacture. The worsted manufacture is 
more complicated and expensive than the woolen manufacture, requiring more machinery of a most costly character 
and more skill and care in manipulation. The woolen yarn carded iand spun on the mule, with few intermediate 
manipulations, is composed of a loose thread of tangled fibers, interlocking and criss-crossing irregularly, and lacking 
in tensile strength. The worsted yarn is composed of fibers of wool running parallel with each other, closely twisted 
into a strand which is smooth, hard, and comparatively strong. This difference between the two yams is ettected 
by the introduction of the combing machine and gill box, and doubling spindle mechanisms. The function of the 
<5ombing machine is to lay the fibers of the wool parallel with ea<;h other, eliminating the short fibers or noils, 
all of which are retained in the woolen yarn. The whole i)rocess is thus fundamentally different from that of making 
•woolen yarn. Vickerman describes worsted spinning as a series of processes continuously following each other, 
while woolen spinning is a compound process intermittently carried on. The worsted yarn is perfected by drafting 
on a series of spindles, and may be spun to a fineness of 33,600 yards, 44,800 yards, and 56,000 yards to the pound, 
although worsted yarns of such high numbers are rarely made in the United States. 

Woven from yarns so fundamentally different, the woolen and worsted fabrics require treatment equally 
different in the finish, and they are easily distinguished from each other. The one is woven loose and open and is 
thoroughly fulled. The absence of felting from the worsted constitutes the final difference between a worsted and 
a woolen cloth. In the former the surface is hard an<l the characteristics of the weave are distinctly visible. 

The worsted manufiicture is of very ancient origin in England and France, but it was wholly unknown in the mills 
of this country until about the middle of the present century. That our wool manufacture should have been so long 
confined to the woolen form is one of many evidences of the primitive character of the manufacture here as compared 
with Europe. Very early in the century worsteds had become popular in Europe, and before our first worsted 
mill was constructed the manufacture nearly equaled that of woolens both in England and France. 

The first attempt at the manufacture of worsted in the United States was at a mill in Ballardvale, Massachusetts^ 
in 1843. The manufa(;ture of delaines was here undertaken by John Marland, employing about thirty looms. The 
exi)eriment extended to delaines for i^rinting, in which the block process was used, and also to goods dyed in the 
piece. All the wool was combed by hand. The enterprise was not regarded as successful, largely, perhaps, 
because of the limited means of its projectors. 

The Amoskeag mills, at Manchester, New Hampshire, was the second establishment to attempt this manufacture, 
and it persevered for about seven years. In 1845 the Manchester mills, in New Hampshire, built a large mill for 
the manufacture of delaines. At first this company used crarded wool only. Their first combing machines were 
introduced about 1855, very shortly after they had superseded the hand comber in England. The wools used 
were a high grade of Ohio and Pennsylvania merino. The Manchester mills printed their own delaines from the 
start. All delaines had previously been printed by hand b^' what was known as the block machine, a slow and 
expensive process. At Manchester the so called Birch machine was used for a time, but the use of the cylinder 
for printing calicoes almost immediately suggested the similar method of printing delaines now universally in use. 
The original delaines made by this company were goods averaging about seven yards to the pound, and the 
popularity of the fabric may be inferred from the fact that the Manchester mills for years made delaines of the 
value of $1,000,000 per annum. The fashions changed about 1868, but printed worsteds of a somewhat lighter 
weight are still made at these and other mills. . 

The success of these pioneers brought other mills into the field. The Hamilton Woolen Company, at 
Southbridge, Massachusetts, soon afterward converted their null from a woolen cloth factory into a dress goods 
mill, and in 1853 the Pacific mill, at Lawrence, was organized for the manufacture of the same class of fabrics. 
This mill also began by using carded yarn, but in 1854 it imported six combing machines of the Lister pattern, 
which are believed to be the first set up in this country. The Washington mills afterward followed, and made the 
first all-wool worsted dress goods manufacture<l in America. 
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The census of I860 took cognizance of but three worsted mills as then in existence in the United States, the 
Manchester, Pacific, and Hamilton. The development of the industry from that date until the present time is 
shown in the following table : 

STATISTICS OP WORSTED MILLS: 1860-1890. 



,Kaml>erof Miscella- { Average 

TKAR8. I establish- ' Cupital. neonn , number of 

meiitA. expenses. employes. 



t'^toi «,«»«^ C»Ht of ma- Value of 

lotal wagcH. ^^^.^j^ ^^^^,, producta. 



1860 3 $3,230,000 2.378 $543,684 $2,442,775 $3,701,378 

1870 102 10.085.778 12.920 : 4,:i68,857 14,308.198 22,090,331 

1880 70 . 20,374.043 18.803 5,683,027 22,013.628 33,549,942 

1890 143 ' a68,085. 116 $4,917,760 4.3,593 15.880.183 50.706 769 79,194,652 



a Tills amount doo« not include valuw of •'Hired property '. 

The American manufacture of worsteds received its ^reat impetus under the operation of the reciprocity treaty 
with Canada, whose sheep were wholly of English blood, producing the long combing wools peculiar to those breeds, 
of which there were in 18(50 but few grown in the United States. Of the 6,000,000 pounds of this long wool grown 
in Canada at that period about 4,000,000 pounds were ex]>()i ted to the LTnited States, where they were converted 
into a great variety of fabrics then extremely popular for female wear, and just beginning to be manufactured in 
quantities: alpacas, brillian tines, poplins, grenadines, and similar goods to which fancy names were attached with 
idmost every change in contexture and pattern. The same period witnessed the successful beginnings of American 
efforts in the manufacture of furniture goods, n^oreens, damasks, reps, mohairs, braids, and other goods of this 
class, n-reat improvements in combing ma<*hinery during this period stimulated these industries. The transient 
l)opularity of fabrics of alpaca, hard and lustrous, was met by the American discovery that by the use of cotton 
warps with a filling of combing wool an excellent substitute for alpaca could be had. 

Even at this time, however, the longer stapled merino wools, from 2.5 to 3 inches in length, were being copbed 
for making delaines and similar fabrics. Other changes and improvements in combing machinery came into use, 
the fashion for bright goods waned, the development of the worsted suiting industry came on, and it supplied 
itself with combing wools of merino blood. The reign of the long combing fleeces was over, and they began to fall 
in value as rapidly as they had risen. The effect of these mutations in the industry upon that class of wools may 
be judged from the London quotations of Lincoln wool, which fell from 25.75 pence in 1865, a price which it reached 
again in 1872, to 10 pence in 1890. 

Between 1860 and 1870 the number of establishments manufacturing worsted goods increased from 3 to 102, 
the capital from $3,230,000 to $10,085,778, the operatives from 2,378 to 12,920, and the value of products from 
$3,701,378 to $22,090,331. The decade from 1870 to 1880 showed the number of worsted manufactories reduced to 
76, but the amount of capital employed doubled, and the market value of the products increased from $22,090,331 
to $33,549,942. 

The decade now under consideration shows a ratio of gain greater than any other. The number of mills just 
about doubled, the capital increased more than three times, the total number of employes more than doubled, 
and the value of the products increased 136.05 per cent. Wliile the relative importance of the worsted industry 
in this country is not yet as great as in either England or France, it is nevertheless clear that this is the 
department of wool manufacture for which the future holds the greatest promise. 

DRESS GOODS FOR WOMEN'S WEAR. 

The sketch above given indicates that the worsted manufacture was confined for many years to the making 
of the light-weight goods for female wear, commonly grouped under the name of "stuff's" or dress goods, except 
as to the manufacture of coarser worsted yarns for use in the carpet industry. All the products of this general 
class are grouped under this one head as the only practicable classification where there exists such a multitude 
of names and varieties of fabrics. The census of 1890 shows the manufacture of 73,907,259 square yards of goods 
of this general character, having a total value of $16,328,836. The quantity of running yards manufactured in 
1880 was 75,109,225. An increase in quantity occurred, as the great bulk of the dress goods are nmnufactured in 
narrow widths, running from 26 up to 54 inches, but averaging perhaps somewhere between 30 and 40 inches. The 
increase in the manufacture of suitings for men's wear has, however, been much greater, both in value and quantity. 
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C>i]e explanation of this fact i.s fonnd in the enormous quantities of clress goods imported into this country of 
late years. The following table^ prepared from the Treasury Department reports^ shows approximately the quantity 
of this class of imported goods consumed by the American x>eople since 1867: 

IMPORTS OF DKEHS GOODS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTIOX : 1867-1890. 
\Cw*iittln weighiox over 4 onncen per square yard estimated at 4.5 fmnces t4> the •qoare yard.] 



VRABif. Sqnan? yardn. F«irei^D valii«. ykaslh. Square yards. Fofreii^ value. 



I«r7 «.845.745 r^O. 35IJ, 8.15 1H79 54.992.153 $14,365,253 

18<K ffZ.OK.OiO 1«.868.3«2 1««) 07.966,246 16,752,068 

1MK» 68,M1,611 18.280.490 1»»1 61,^.172 15.961.U66 

lg70 68,417.236 18,044.982 1882 9:j,772,856 19.070,817 

1871 80.857,310 21.651.423 1883 93,920.152 22.619,106 

1872 81.213,343 24,071,832 1884 63,831.494 15,349,097 

1873 75.606,005 2:M19,442 18*»5 ] 61,491,520 14,197,987 

1874 i 73,489,162 22. :J63. 7.'j9 1886 ; 67,346,150 14.971,277 



I 



1875 77.926.496 22.330,018 1887 76,871.189 17,199,141 

1876 60,234.205 16,565,100 1888 | 85,504,490 1& 742, 493 

1877 .•»2.912,741 14.111.843 1889 93.261,526 19.793,253 

1878 .Vl,902.154 14,161.130 1890 107.915,28^ 22,668,293 



When to the quantity given for 18110 in this table we a<ld the 73,907,269 square yards of domestic manufacture, 
we have the enormous total of 181,822,548 square yards. Of the imports above given the great bulk were of so 
calle^l worsted dress goods (but including linings and Italian cloths, by reason of the tariflf classification). 
Adding to the above total the carded wool dress goods manufactured in the United States we again increase our 
total to 234,608,118 s<|uare yards of material manufactured at home and abroad for the clothing of American women, 

^Tliese statistics show that the imported Hupi)ly of worsted dress goods and linings is considerably in excess 
of the domestic manufacture, which is true of no other branch of the wool manufacture. This class of goods 
constituted in 1889 about 37 per cent of the total imports of woolen goods of every class and description. The 
foreign value of these imported dress goods in 1890 was $22,668,293, and their duty-paid value was $39,159,241, 
as against a value of $15,821,087 of domestic wool dress goods, $16,328,836 of domestic worsted goods, and 
$1,255,520 of domestic Italian cloths, linings, etc., the total value of the kindred domestic productions being 
$33,405,44.3, showing that the duty paid value of the imi)ort of these goods exceeded the mill value of the domestic 
production of similar g(K)dsby the suiii of $5,763,798. 

The imports of dress goods are separately classified as part wool or cotton warp goods and all-wool goods. 
The average foreign value of the cotton warp drcHH goods imported in 1890 was 20 cents per square yard, their 
duty paid value 33 cents. The average foreign value of the all-wool dress goods imported was 20 cents per square 
yard, arid their average duty paid value 38 cents per square yard. The average value at the mill of the domestic 
products in worsted dress goods in 1890 was 22 cents, which maintains a striking relationship to the average 
foreign value of the imported competing goods, and is 16 cents less than the average duty paid value of these 
goods. The American manufacturers have of late years practically supplied the home market for the cheaper 
grades of mixed dress goods. The importations of these grades consist largely of novelties, in the production of 
which the Bnulford manufacturers are particularly expert. 

T1h5 further analysis of the domestic production of worsted dress goods divides them into 11,349,319 square 
yards of all-wool gcKids, valued at $3,905,398, an average value per square yard of 34.41 cents; and 62,557,940 
square yards of cotton warp or mixed dress goods, valued at $12,423,438, an average value of 19.86 cents per square 
yard. It is clear, therefore, that the domestic production of all-wool dress goods does not yet equal one-sixth of 
the average annual consumption of the American people. 

But even tliis proportion indicates a very decided gain, which was almost wholly secured within the decade 
between 1880 and 1890. It was not until a few years ago that our manufacturers ventured to attempt this 
manufacture, except experimentiilly, the trial usually demonstrating the impossibility of competing to advantage 
with the French in a field which they have made peculiarly their own and in which they meet with only desultory 
competition fi'om the manufacturers of other European nations. The products of their mills are recognized 
throughout the world as inimitable, so far as artistic pattern and dyeing are concerned, and exhibit a perfection 
of finish which stamps them as the most perfect fabrics in the whole range of the textile industry. 

In entering this field American manufacturers have bad to contend with the strong popular prejudice in favor 
of the French goods, and with the problem of reconciling prices with much greater labor cost. The proportion of 
labor cost increases in an inverse ratio as the size of the yarn becomes finer. Thus the operative who can spin 60 
pounds a day of the yarns known as 40's is reduced in his production to say 30 pounds when spinning 60's, 
and to 15 jmunds if he spins 80's. The capacity of the machinery is reduced in the same manner. That is to say, 
there will be twice as many yards of yarn to a pound for 40's as for 20's, and as each yard has more turns of twist 
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per inch iu 40's than in 20's the production per trame in pounds is mucb smaller for 40's than for 20^8. 
Considerations of this character are of prime importance in determining the question whether we are likely to 
succeed in domesticating the important industry of fine all-wool dress goods. In the meanwhile the census of 1890 
shows remarkable progress in this direction, a i)rogress which has since l)econie even more marked. The goods of 
this description made by several of our leading worsted mills reveal a taste in their conception and a care and 
delicacy in their finish which i)ermits them to sell in the markets side by side with the French stuffs. 

WORSTED GOODS FOR i^IEN'S WEAR. 

This report has thus far spoken only of the history and statistics of the worsted manufactures of the United 
States in their relation to the lighter fabrics adai)ted to women's wear. The development of the other branch did not 
begin until more than twenty years later, but so rapid has been its progress that in 1890 the value of its products 
was nearly double the value of the products of the dress goods mills. 

There is some confusion as to the exact time and placje when and where this manufacture began in the United 
States. Mr. John L. Hayes is authority for the statement that the first merino worsted coatings made in the 
United States were turned out by the Washington mills in 1870, under the inspiration of the late E. R. Mudge, 
who had been a United States commissioner to the Paris Exposition of 1867, and had been much impressed with 
specimens of these goods of French origin there exhibited. On tlie other hand, it is equally certain that similar 
fabrics were made at the same time by the Uockanum Company, at Rockville, Connecticut, and the Wanskuck mills 
in Rhode Island also commenced the manufacture of worsteds about 1870. 

Mr. Henry G. Kittredge, the editor of the Boston Journal of Commerce, writes as follows on this point: 

From the treasurer's aunaal report to the Washington mills' stockholders. December 24^ 1868, we learn that in 1864 two combing 
machines, with necessary preparing and spinning machinery, were purchased for making worsted yarns. With this machinery the mills 
experimented on various fabrics with more or lesjj success until 1868, when, in the words of the rei)ort, ♦* an article of very general utility 
was perfected " for which new worsted machinery was bought, also looms of new and improved construction for the manufacture of 
goo<ls which had been before wholly imported, thus diversifying the product of the mills and adding one more and a very important 
branch to American industry. We have indisputable evidence that iibout the middle of 1869 light-weight (12 oz.) worsteds were being 
manufactured in quantity, made from 2-60 yarn for warp and filling. It was not till the latter ])art of 1870. or the early ]);irt of IS71, 
that heavy weights were l)egun to be manufactured by these mills. 

It was many years before our manufac^turers began to seriously compete with foreigners in this class of goods. 
The expensive machinery re<iuired to manufacture the yarns employed was one obstacle in the way of a more rapid 
development, and another was the tariff discrimination in the act of 1883 against this class of goods. The tariff-of 
that year, like all previous tariffs, was apparently aiTanged on the theory tliat the worsteil manufacture was 
confined to ''stuff" goods, so called, for women's wear, to which it was wholly limited prior to 1870. Worsted cloths 
were entered at rates of duty so much lower than those applied to cloths made of carded wool that the domestic; 
market was chiefly supplied frotn foreign mills. The development of the worsted industry was retarded by these 
conditions; but the popularity of these fabrics increased so rapidly that many mills adapted their machinery to its 
production. The former fancy cassimere makers esi>ecially were re^y to adopt a fabric which was well adapted 
to their looms and required but little change in their machinery beyond the substitution of combs for cards. But 
in most cases they purchased their worsted yarns from the great combing and spinning establishments which sprang 
up. The making of worsted cloths thus practically became an adjunct, not of the original worsted industry, but of 
the woolen clotl manufacture. 

It is worthy of note that the first important movement toward the specialization of the wool manufacture in thi» 
country, after the method which distinguishes it in France and England, dates from the introduction of the worsted 
cloth manufacture, and about the year 1870. Up to that period the worsted manufacture had been chiefly carried 
on in mills possessing all the appurtenances necessary to turn out the completed product from the raw wool to the 
finished goods. It is true there existed a few mills prior to this date engaged solely in yarn spinning, and 
particularly cari>et, zephyr, and hosiery yams. But the real development of worsted s])inning as a separate 
industry has occurred since 1870. 

The quantity of worsted cloths of all descriptions produced during the census year was 28,469,887 square yards, 
valued at $32,299,578, as compared with 6,726,994 running yards i)roduced in 1880, and reported in the census of 
that year under the heads of coatings, suitings, and overcoatings among the products or both worsted and woolen 
mills. These figures show how enormous has been the increase in the consumption of this class of goods. The 
quantity is still, however, much smaller than the production of woolen cloths for similar wear, which was 127,109,190 
square yards. 

BUNTING. 

Up to the close of the civil war all the bunting used in the United Stat4»s was manufactured in England, where 
it was made of the long combing wools peculiar to that country. In 1865 the United States Bunting Company wa« 
organized at Lowell, Massachusetts, and at once successfully achieved the manufacture of this important fabric; 
and this establishment, together with the ]S^ew England Bunting Company, hwated in the same city, now supply 
practically all of this material used in the United States. They have shown great skill, not only in the manufacture 
of the materials of which our national flags are made, but also in the construction of the flags themselves. 
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The total quantity of bunting made in 1890 was 666,880 square yards, valued at $135,983. Practically the 
whole of this production was used for flags. 

The census of 1880 reported 2,230,221 running yards of bunting manufactured in worsted mills in that year and 
355,000 running yards miinufactured in woolen mills. In explanation of these larger figures it may be said 
that at the time the census of 1880 was taken a material known as bunting was very popular as a wearing apparel 
for women, and the great bulk of the product reported was used for that purpose. The fashion then in vogue no 
longer obtains, or, if there is still a limitexl quantity of the fabric made for this purpose, it is now included in the 
worsted dress-goods products of 1890. 

WORSTED BRAIDS. 

The manufacture of worsted braids in this c<mntry was successfully established in 1861, at Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, by the late Darius Goff, who began with six braiding machines. Experimental efforts had preceded Mr, 
Gott's venture, but his was the first establishment to persist in the enterprise until it was crowned with success. 
The machines for braiding in use in this and otlier mills were of American invention, made expressly for the purpose, 
and tliey were great improvements over those then employed in England, being much simpler and requiring about 
hcalf the power to operate them. 

The quantity of braids and braiding is reported in running yards. The quantity and value of these goods, 
the location of the establishments making them, and tlie number of braiding machines employed are shown in 
the following table: 



STATES. 



Total t. 



Nnniber 

of ea- 

tablish- 

roenta. 



11 




Value. 



$1,264,622 



Number of 
braiders. 



MaHsachnsetts. 

New York 

Rhode Island . . 
Pennsylvania.. 



2 20, 085. 888 

3 26, 537, 240 
5 : 40, 856. 750 
1 '■ 16, 725, 373 



266,001 
338.000 
545,249 
115, 372 



2,400 
4,300 
4,050 



In 1880, braids were reported by dozens of pieces to the number of 2,612,691 dozens. The increase in the 
production has been enormous in the ten years, and the domestic market is practically supjilied by the home 
product. 

PLUSHES AND PILK FABRICS. 

« 

An important branch of the worsted manufacture, the manufa<;ture of mohair plushes and other similar pile 
fabrics for Upholstery purposes, has been successfully established in this country since the census of 1880 was 
taken. Three mills were equipped for this specialty very nearly contemporaneously about 1882, that of the Tingue 
Manufacturing Company, at Seymour, Connecticut; D. Groflf & Sons, at Pawi:ucket, Rhode Island, and the Goodell 
Brothers, of the Sanford Mills, in Maine, who established the manufacture of plush carriage robes and velours in 
this country in 1867. Great embarrassments attended the establishment of the upholstery i)lush manufacture in 
this country on account of the difficulty in obtaining the proper weaving machinery. The manufacture of mohair 
plushes was confined at that time to France and Germany, where the peculiar looms employed were kept under 
the closest surveillance. Repeated attempts to procure this machinery abroad were baffled, and the result was 
the invention of American patterns, of which different mechanisms were evolved by each of the establishments 
named. Mr. Goff's loom, originally based upon an English patent, was finally, after five years of experiment, 
perfected on an entirely novel plan, and these looms now produce a fabric in every way equal to the best plushes 
made abroad, and with much greater economy of labor. The product of these and other mills is now sufficient 
to practically supply the domestic market, which is very large, not less than 3,500 railway cars being annually 
upholstered with their goods. 

The success of the experiment in plush manufacturing has been followed by an extraordinary development in 
the production of a great variety of pile fabrics and kindred goods for upholstery and house decoration purposes. 
The artistic element has had ample field for play in these products, and the evidences of originality and the 
power to create striking effects which are shown in many of these goods have brought the American textile 
manufacture suddenly and favorably into the notice of the world. This has been particularly the case in what 
are known as chenille goods, largely used for houseliold decoration. Cotton is the fiber chiefly used in these 
goods, and with a few exceptions they have been returned to the census under that branch of manufacture. Silk 
and worsted are used to a large extent in the making of the higher grades of these fabrics, and the manufacture 
has grown so rapidly since 1880 that it may hereafter be properly recognized as a distinct branch of the textiles, 
to be separately treated, and one which holds out the highest promise and opportunity for the future. 
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CLASS III— CARPETS. 

The manufacture of carpets is regarded as the most characteristic branch of the textile industries of the 
United States. Two causes have contributed to the unique develoi)ment of this branch of the wool manufacture. 

One was the extraonlinary contribution of American invention to the mechanism of cari>et manufacture, 
exceeding in value and importance those of all other nations combined. Another is the general prosperity of our 
people and the high wages earned, permitting families in all grades of life to indulge in the luxury of floor 
coverings, aud creating a large and lucrative market. 

In this respect mechanical manufacturing has ett'ected a great change i)i the comfort and liabits of our people. 
Up to the middle of the last century a carpet was a curiosity even in the homes of the wealthy. Such as existed 
were chiefly of the variety known as rag carpets, made then as now in the family. The first carpet manufa<?tory 
of whose existence in this country there is any record was established in Philadelphia in 1791 by William Peter 
Sprague. The census of 1820 reix>rted small (piantities of wool carpeting woven by hand at Newport, Rhode 
Island, in Queens county. New York, and in Frederick county, Maryland, but this was presumably rag cai*peting. 
In 1825, Alexander Wright, a native of Scotland, started a small carpet mill at Medway, Massachusetts, which he 
operated for a time with hand looms brought from Scotland. After passing through several hands the mill and 
machineiy were sold in 1825 to the Lowell Manufacturing Company, then recently organized for the manufacture 
of carpets and cotton goods, and when the Lowell mill was completed the maehinery was removed to that city. 
The origin of that great establishment is thus definitely fixed. Very shortly the Lowell Company was running 70 
carpet looms, and producing weekly 2,500 yards of ingrain, brussels, and other carpeting, and 150 rugs. The census 
of 1860 records that in 1830 a manufactory of imitation brussels and ingrain carpets was started at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; that in 1833 there were three carpet mills in operation in Columbia county. New York, and large 
mills at New Haven, Connecticut, and Norwich, Connecticut, and that by 1834 there were in operation at least 511 
hand carpet looms in from 18 to 20 mills. Upon these looms were made annually 21,600 yards of brussels, 31,500 
yards of 3-ply ingrain, 954,000 yards of other ingrain, 132,000 yards of Venetian, and 8,400 yards of damask 
Venetian, a total of 1,147,500 yards, having an average value of $1 a yard. This production has since multiplied 
more than 70 times. At the same time many fixmilies were supplying themselves with rag carpeting made at home, 
and the quantity of rag cari)ets made in the household tor sale was much greater than at present. 

Mr. Hayes wrote that it was within his personal re<»olle<*tion that at about the same time the manufacture of 
ingrain carpets was undertaken at (Jreat Falls, in New Hampshire, by power, the apparatus for making the 
figure automatically being a large cylinder or drum, upon which ])ins or blocks were placed corresponding to the 
pattern to be woven, the cylinder operating like that of a music box. This apparatus was also used at Little 
Falls, in New Jersey. This, as well as other automatic devices elsewhere tried, was finally abandoned, as operating 
less favorably than the hand loom. In 1844 the hand loom, both in Europe and this country, was universally used 
for making car]:>ets. 

The real development of our carpet industry dates from the successful application of power to the carpet 
loom, as the result of experiments and inventions made by Erastus B. Bigelow, of Boston, Massachusetts. 
Many improvements had in the meanwhile been made in the hand loom, and several patents were issued to 
manufacturing American inventors. Up to the time when Mr. Bigelow succeeded in making the carpet loom 
automatic the English machinery was superior to our own, and the jealousy with which it was guarded made it 
impossible for American manufacturers to equal the caq>ets then imported from England in much larger 
quantities, relatively, than has since been the case. 

In co-operation with Mr. George W. Lyman, treasurer of the Lowell Company, who supplied the funds, Mr. 
Bigelow worked out the device he had conceived, and by 1844 the successful weaving of ingrain carx)ets by power 
had been achieve^ at Lowell. From that point the history of the ingrain carpet manufacture in this country has 
been a record of constantly extending development. The Hartford Carpet Company, next to the Lowell the earliest 
organized of our large carpet manufactories, at once adopted Mr. Bigelow's invention under arrangements with 
the patentees, and other establishments followed suit. 

Mr. Bigelow next devoted his energies to the invention of power looms for weaving jacquard brussels and 
wilton cari>ets. The results of his labors being oft'ered to the Lowell Company and not accepted, Mr. Bigelow 
established a factory of his own at Clinton, Massachusetts, which was organized into the Bigelow Carpet Company 
in 1854, and became the largest est^iblishment in the world, uniting under one management all the processes of 
spinning, dyeing, and weaving jacquard brussels, and wilton carpets. The supplemental report of the jury at the 
London Exposition of 1851 declared that the specimens of these classes of carpets exhibited by Mr. Bigelow were 
" better and more perfectly woven than any hand loom carpets that had ever come under the notice of the jury ". 
This, however, was but a small part of their merit, or rather that of Mr. Bigelow, "who has completely triumphed 
over the numerous obstacles that presented themselves, and succeeded in substituting steam power for manual 
labor in the manufacture of five frame brussels carx>ets ^. 

English manufacturers were quick to appreciate the importance of this invention, and an arrangement was 
made by Crossley & Sons for placing the new looms in their immense establishment at Halifax. Subsequently 
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this company purchased Mr. Bigelow's patent rights for the whole of the United Kingdom. The right to use hia 
patents was sold to a few mills in the United States, and until their expiration the manufacrture of these particular 
carpets was confined to these mills. 

Still another ot Mr. Bigelow's inventions was for weaving tapestry cari>et8, so called. This style of carpe*^, 
known both as tapestry brussels and tapestry velvet, of comparatively recent invention, is now extensively 
manufactured both in England and the United States. It is particularly adapted to meet the demand for brilliant 
effects at popular prices; for there is no fonn of carpet where so handsome an appearance can be secured at so low 
a cost. In* all other carpets the yarns are dyed, and the process of arranging these many colored yarns for the 
loom, to work out an elaborate pattern, is slow and expensive. In the tai)estry carpet the colors are printed upon 
the warp threads in such a manner that when the warps are woven they form the desired figure. The room for 
the application of color and design is therefore unlimited. This method of printing the warps, originally invented 
by a Scotchman about 1832, was perfected by John Crossley, of Halifax, in 1842. It was first undertaken in this 
country by John Johnson, at Newark, New Jersey, in 1846, with 25 hand looms. This establishment was 
subsequently removed to Iioxl)ury, Massachusetts, where the inventive genius of Michael M. Simpson brought the 
manufacture to the highest state of efficiency. A num])er of our largest carpet mills are now employed in the 
manufacture of tapestries. The progress made in this nianufacture is attested by certain records kept by the 
Roxbury Company. The product of the first hand looms was but 5 yards per loom i)er day. In 1856 the product 
of eacli power loom in these mills was 16 yards. In 1876 the average product of each of 114 looms was 49.5 yards 
l)er day, and this average has since been slightly increased. 

The American manufacture of Axminster carpets, the most luxurious carpet that comes from the power loom, 
and previously manufactured only in France and England cm hand looms. <lates only from the year 1867. A 
patent for weaving these carpets by power was awarded to Alexander Smith and Halcyon Skinner in 1856; but 
the destruction of their factory by fire, and other obstacles, prevented its utilization until 1867, since which time 
the product of their mill has in some years equaled the entire annual production of these liigh grade carpets in 
France and (Ireat Britain. 

The census record of the statistics of carpet manufacture begins with 1850, and its subsequent growth by 
ten-year periods is epit<^mized in the following table: 



STATISTICS OF CARPET MILLS: 1850-1890. 



VBAK8. 



1850. 
1800. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



Xuinl>er of | 
e8tabliHh- | 
lueots 



no 

•-M3 
215 
195 
173 



Capital. 



$3, 852, 981 

4, 721, 768 

12. 540, 7C0 

21.468,58 

a38. 208. 842 



Miscella* 

neoiiB 
expenses. 



,.• ' 



^1. 819, 441 



Average 
uuinlwr of 
employ ^H. | 



A. 186 

6.681 

12, 0U8 

20. 371 

29. 121 



Total wages. 



$1. 246, 560 
1,545,692 
4, 681. 718 
6. 835, 218 

11,633.116 



Coftl of nia- 
t4'rial8 used. 



$3, 075, 592 
4,417.986 
13, 577, 993 
18,984,877 
28, 644, 905 



Value 
of products. 



*5. 401, 234 
7, 857, 636 
21, 761. 573 
31, 792, 802 
47. 770, 193 



a This ninount does not include the valut- of "Hire*! property ''. 

Although there has been a decrease in the number of carpet manufacturers reporting from 195 in 1880 to 173 
in 1890, there has been a very marked increase in the cajntal, in the number of employes, in the amount of wages, 
and in the quantity and value of products. The number of sets of cards increased from 285 to 392. The number 
of combing machines decreased from 155 to 118, indicating the great increase in the purchase of yarns by weavers 
of cari^ets who find it to their advantage to have their worsted yarns spun for them. Of the combing machines 
credited to the worsted manufacture in this report a large number belong strictly to the carpet industry, since 
they are engaged exclusively in making yarns of the numbers 12 to 17, employed only by the carpet manufacturers. 
They were probably so credited in 1880. The number of spindles employed in the cari>et manufacture pro])er was 
208,858, of which 53,046 were woolen, 151,132 worsted, and 4,680 cotton spindles. In 1880 the number of woolen 
spindles was 32,853, and 82,256 worsted spindles. 

These statistics of the spinning machinery of the carpet manufacture are no (;lew whatever to its status. To 
a <legree unknown in any other branch of wool manufacturing the carpet weavers purchase yarns li'om spinners 
whose machinery and product are necessarily classified in this report either with the woolen or the worsted mills. 
In the city of Philadelphia, where there were 133 cari)et mills reporting out of the 173 in the whole country, there 
were only 12 establishments which spun their own yarns. The decrease in the number of combing machines 
between 1880 and 1890 shows that this specialization of the industry is rapidly increasing. The loom is therefore the 
only true guide to the mechanical growth of this industry. 

The total number of looms employed in carpet mills has increased from 7,252 in 1880 to 11,2:35 in 1890. This 
increase shows the rapid transfer of this industry from the hand to the power loom, the hand looms employed 
decreasing trom 3,995 in 1880 to 2,697 in 1890, and the power looms increasing from 3,257 in 1880 to 8,538 in 1890. 
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The change from hand looms to power looms did not begin to become general in Philadel])hia, the greai seat 
of the industry in the United States, until about 1873. The hand looms had been invariably worked by men; the 
l)ower looms are almost as generally operated by women, and consequently the increase in production, equaling 
about 100 per cent, was accompanied not only by a decrease in actual labor cost, but also by a decrease in the 
wages of weavers. The earnings of power loom weavers have never reai»hed the standards paid to hand loom 
weavers, although they have been steadily tending upward since 1873. 

The substitntion of the power loom has proceeded much more rapidly in the United States than elsewhere. 
Indeed, the carpet manufacture may still be called a hand manufacture, except in the United Stat/es. F. H. 
Wigfall, United States consul at Leeds, reports the number of loouis in that district, which is the chief center of 
the English carpet manufacture, as 1,166 in 1889, of which all but 60 were hand looms. At Tunstall, where the 
ingrain carpets are chiefly manufactured, the ])roporti(m of power looms is no greater. The persistence in the use 
of the hand loom is explained by Mr. Shoenhof, in a consular report, as due to the fact that the cost of production 
is nearly the same in both cases, "and hand loom weaving offers to the manufacturer the advantage that he need 
not sink the greater part of his capital into fixed charges of costly machinery". The hand looms generally belong 
to the weaver, who is supplied with yarns by the manufacturer, who may thus be a person owning no machinery 
or bnildings of any kind. A hand loom in England costs £13 or $63, while a iK)wer loom costs £120 or $680, and 
a good hand loom weaver will turn out about 60 yards of ingrain carpet per week. Several of the English 
manufacturers who have introduced the power loom have been successful, and a change similar to that which 
has occurred in the United States must eventually take place in Great Britain, the experience of this country 
demonstrating beyond question that it is the most advantageous method of manufacturing. 

In the present census there has been secured a closer subdivision of the number of looms employed upon 
each variety of carpets than has heretofore been made. The number of ingrain power looms has increased from 
1,873 to 4,214; the number of brussels power looms from 756 to 1,224, and the number of tapestry brussels looms 
from 547 to 1,498. 

There has been an increased production from this increased weaving machinery very nearly commensurate 
with the enlarged capacity thus indicated, as is shown by the following table, in which the relative quantities of 
the different varieties of carpets manufactured in 1890 and 1880 are set forth in detail : 

CARPETS. 



YKABt». 



1890. 
1881). 



Total cftrpetA 

(mnning 

yards). 



74. 770, 910 
39, 282. 634 



YBAR8. 



1H9.». 
J88«). 



Wilton 

(ruiiniD}; 

yanls). 



1.030,101 
157, 629 



iDgrain, 

2-pIy (aqtiare 

yards) . 



32. 918. 659 
21. 986. 434 



Axminnter 

(niiiiiinj; 

yanls). 



379. 341 
303,366 



Ingrain, 

3-pIy (square 

yards). 



3. 251. 368 
862.394 



MoqnetU' 

(runnini; 

yanls). 



Ingrain 

art (84itiare 

yards). 



553, 513 



Venetian 

(nuiniug 

yards). 



Body 

bmsHels 

(running 

yards). 



3. \Ki. 186 



Smyms 
(square 
yanls). 



127. 177 



1.984,201 



Cottag<* 
(riquart* 
yards). 



6. 245, 465 
4, 077. 190 



I)ut<'li 
^square 
yanls). 



..,. 



241.220 



12.000 



Tapestn, 

brnsMt*lH 

(running; 

yards). 



23. 205. 844 
9.441,195 



Hag 
(•quart* 
yards). 



71.310 
157. 005 



Tapestry. 

velvet* 
(running 

yards) . 



2. 482. 128 
60.000 



All other 
(squan* 
yards). 



1.312.818 



The<ovdinary ingrain carpet width is one yard, but other carj^ets are usually made three-quarters of a yard in 
width. These figures show an increase of about IK) per cent in the production of carpets. 

The increase in the manufacture of rugs and art squares is even greater than in cari)ets. In 1880 the census 
reported the manufaeture of 40,000 separate druggets. In 1890 the druggets are rei)orted in square yards, of which 
there were 103,258 square yards manufactured. In rugs of all descriptions there were made in 1880 47,530, an<l in 
1890 1,563,303. Many of our largest manufacturers turned their machinery largely to the making of rugs, in 
resi)onse t4) the popular taste for partially covered floors. The greater part of this manufa<»ture was of the cheaper 
grades, but the i)roduct also contained many rugs of a very high quality of material and workmanship, commendable 
for the skill and taste displayed in coloring and pattern. While these American rugs do not take the place of the 
eastern hand niade rugs, which remain unrivaled by the prodmrts of machine manufacture, they easily stand the test 
of comparison with any similar work done in Euroi)e. 

Just before.the census year the setting and weaving the patterns of Smyrna rugs by power looms was successfuUv 
achieved in Philadelphia. The patent for this loom became the subject of litigation, and the finding of the court 
was singular in this, that it states the conception of setting Smyrna rugs by power o<*curred al)out the same time to 
three different persons, namely, Jose])h H. Bromley, of John Bromley & Sons; Thomas Bromley, jr., of the Bromley 
Brothers Carpet Company, and George W. Stewart, of John Stewart ^V: Son. Looms constructed after plans ma^le 
by each of these geutlemen were in actual opemtion during the census year. These looms are provided with a 
double shuttle-bo jt oii.each side, and a mechanism which stops the loom alter every two picks, and another by which it 
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may be started again by the foot. The Smyrna rug or carpet is a double-faced fabric, one side being the fac simile 
of the other. They are woven with one warp and two wefts, one of the latter consisting of coarse jute, the other 
of party-colored twisted chenille, a thread of each being shot or thrown alternately. After each weft of chenille is 
shot, it is necesssary for the weaver to set or adjust it with reference to the preceding weft of chenille, so as to 
form the figure, and to accomplish this the loom must be thrown out of action, after every second shot or pick. 
The mechanism above described successftilly accomplishes the stopping and starting of the loom for these purposes. 
Before 1889 none of these carpets or rugs were made except upon hand looms; and of the 127,177 square yards 
of carpets reported as manufactured in the census year, almost the whole were of hand manufacture. The first Smyrna 
carpets manufactured in the United States date from about 1877, and the quantity made in 1880 was so small that 
they were not separately reported. 

The American carpet manufacturers have won the command of their home market in all grades and styles ot 
cai-pets, except the hand-made rugs referred to. The importations have fallen steadily, until in 1890 they comimsed 
less than (>00,000 square yards, valued at $1,564,800, nearly the whole of which quantity consisted of eastern 
hand made rugs. They have been aided in this achievement by the skill and good taste they have shown in 
the preparation of patterns and colors and by loyalty to the requirements of high art. Some deficiencies in 
dyeing, which interfered with the popularity of their high grade products in the earlier years, have been entirely 
overcome. The American industry as it stands to-day has a capacity to supply every variety of carpet required 
to meet every possible want, from the rich and luxuriant wilton and axminster, of limited demand and high 
price, through all the me<lium grades to the sightly and useful carpet, composed of the cheapest materials and 
adapted to the most modest homes. 

Of tlie total product of carpets reported in 1800 the state of Pennsylvania produced 41,198,175 square yards, or 
55.10 per cent. 

CLASS IV— FELT GOODS. 

The felt manufacture has been one of the distinctive features of the industry in the United States, although 
the volume of its products is small compared with those we have been considering. It was first separately 
enumerated in 1880, and the growth of this branch in the interval is shown in the following table: 

STATISTICS OF FELT MILLS. 



(iENEKAL HEAD8. 



Numlier of ostabliflhiuputs 

Capital 

liisctdlaDeous expt'iises 

Average number of empIoN'^B. 

Tutal vrage.a 

Cost of niaterinU uscmI 



IHMO 1890 

26 34 

$1,958,254 a$4,460.621 

232.871 

1,524 2.266 

$439,760 $1,041,296 

$2,530,710 $2,809,9:J7 



I Value of ]ir(Mluct8 $3,619.a-)2 $4,654,768 

a Tliirt amount does not include value of '* Hired property ". 

The products of felt manufacture constitute an almost innumerable variety of articles. The largest single 
item is felted cloths, of which 2,628,546 square yards are reported, valued at *08(),888. These cloths are used for 
a great variety of miscellaneous purposes other than clothing, into which they do not largely enter, except as skirts 
and skirting. They were among the earliest forms of wool manufacturing attempted in the United States, Mr. 
Thomas R.Williams, of Newport, Rhode Island, having succeeded in inventing about 1820, the process of making 
felt cloth of commercial length, which he ])atented in England in 1830, and which was subsequently successfully 
operated in the Bay State mills at Lawrence, under exclusive rights, for many years. The exceptions to this 
monopoly were a fabrictation of felt cloths, conducted in Norwich, Connecticut, under the Hishop i)atent, and the 
manufactuie of hat bodies, conducted under the Wells patent. It is an interesting historical incident that this 
simple method of working wool, which was undoubtedly the earliest form of the manufacture in anticjuity, should 
have passed almost wholly into desuetude until it was revived and perfected by one of our own countrymen. 
M, Koeppelin, a French expert, writing in 18()0, made the following allusion to the subject: 

III spite of the 8im])lieity of Uh fabricatioD, and in spite of the antiquity of its origin, felting wa» for a long time abandoned to the 
lesser industries. It is only within thirty yearn that the mechanical fabrication of felted cloths has been essayed. Many fruitless 
attempts were made in this direction in France and in other countries, and it is only to the inventive genius of two Americans, Wells 
and Williams, that we owe the processes now in use, and which have not been materially modified since the epoch of their discovery. 

These processes were at once applied in France and England, and they are now extensively employed in the 
latter c(mntry in the manufacture of printed felt carpetings, which are exported to all parts of the world and are 
popular because of their comparative cheapness. The ])roduction of these felt carpetings is relatively small in this 
country, 185,3,'58 square yards being reported under the head of druggets, with a value of $01,742, their ])lace 
being supplied by the cheaper grades of ingrain carpeting. Other forms of goods produced in the felt mills are 
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table and piano covers, hat felt8, saddle felts, and rubber shoe linings. The miscellaneous products of the industry 
which are not separately enumerated include felt slippers and shoe soles, sheathing materials, polishing felts, for 
polishing furniture and marble, etc. There is an almost infinite variety of forms into which felted wool is 
manufactured, and nearly all of them are successfully conducted in this country, though generally on a small 
scale. 

One highly important form of felt manufacture which has been successfully introduced since the last census 
by Alfred Dolge, at Dolgeville, New York, is the making of piano felt, for piano keys, an industry which was 
previously confined to two factories in England, two in France, and four in Germany. 

Another considerable product of the felt mills are the endless belts used as blankets for paper making machines. 
This material is a woven fabric, very highly felted to produce strength and endurance, and it requires great care 
and nicety in its manufacture. 216,982 square yards of this blanketing was inoduced in the census year. The 
census of 1880 made no return whatever of these blankets; and, as a matter of fact, there were but few of them 
made in this country at that time, the paper manufa<;turers finding that the Americran blankets were inferior to 
those miide in Germany, where practically all of these blankets were made up to a recent period. Since the 
manufacture was begun in good earnest in this country constant improvements have been effected in this class of 
goods, which have indirectly resulted in marked reductions in the cost of paper. The domestic production of 
these blankets is already largely in excess of the imported quantity. A single decade has therefore sufficed to 
enable our manufacturers to conquer this branch of the industry. 

CLASS V— WOOL HATS. 

The manufacture of wool hats has always been an importa,nt branch of our domestic wool manufacture. 
In his tables, prepared on the basis of the returns of the (!ensus of 1810, Tench Coxe reported the value of " hats 
made of wool, fur, etc., with mixtures of them", to be $4,323,744. Of this production about $100,000 was 
exjwrted, and as the importation of hats of all kinds were then valued at but $350,000, it will be seen that the 
industry then occupied a unique position and possessed a relative importance among the occupations of the people 
which it long since lost. The industry was at that time essentially a household one, and was one of the last 
branches of the wool manufacture to adapt itself to factory conditions. 

Up to about 1822 each locality had, in addition to its sawmill, gristmill, store, and blacksmith shop and 
shoemaker's shop, the hat shop, in which the boss hatter, with one or two apprentices, manufactured hats for the 
surrounding district. This primitive establishment latterly obtained its supply of stock from the city merchants, 
who furnished the carded wool, the web l)eing w<mnd on a diiim, thus forming a bat or lap, as it was sometimes 
called, or by allowing the web to fall directly on the floor. The wool was manipulated by the hatter by means of 
the bow and bowstring, which was skillfully applied to the carded wool until it was flattened out into a hat of 
irregular form; then, by ingenious handling and putting a number of the bats together, the hat body in conical 
shape was finally formed. In 1822 a machine was invented for forming wool hat bodies. This machine operated 
by winding the web from the dofter directly u|)on the cone and forming one body at a time, the web being wound 
straight iiround the cone without crossing. Three years later the double cone former, which crosses the web by a 
vibrating motion and runs it from one end of the cone to the other, at the same time revolving on conical cylinders 
and covering the entire cone, was invented and ]){itented. This machine, with many improvements, is still in use. 
Various other machines, also designed to form hat bodies automatically, were invented in subsequent years by 
American mechanics, and the factor^" manufacture of wool hats soon deprived the local hat maker of his 
occupation. A marked* reduction in cost was effected and the consumption greatly increased inconsequence. 
Between 1830 and 1840 a number of hat manufactories came into existence and steadily increased their facilities 
for production. The hand manufacture of hats ha<l been obliged to use lamb's wool only, as the bowstring would 
not work except upon the straight fiber of the lamb's fleece. With the machine manufacture wool of any kind 
sufficed, provided it possessed the requisite felting qualities. From 1830 to 1845 the fine German Saxony lamb's 
wool and also the tine Spanish wools were largely used for hat bodies as possessing the best felting qualities. The 
wool hat manufacture had been subject to the vicissitudes of fashion more disastrously, perhaps, than any other 
branch of the industry. The silk hat, when it first nmde its advent about 1845, nearly prostiated the wool hat 
industry, especially those establishments which had been engaged in making the finer qualities, napped with liir. 
At a later date the development of the fur hat industry affected the wool hat manufacture even more seriously, 
and the effect of the competition is strikingly shown in the ])r.esent statistics. 

The statistics of the industry have been very irregularly reported in the census, owing to the fact that the 
increasing use of other materials than wool has iinule it less and less distinctively a branch of the wool 
manufticture. Prior to 1860 no separation was attenqited. From the census of that year it appears that the 
industry consumed 3,039,700 pounds of wool and 1,058,520 pounds of fur, and produced 6,191,482 wool hats and 
2,4(>2,974 soft or felt wool hats, as compared with 2,449,672 fur hats. At no subsequent census has the number of 
wool hats equaled the number of fur hats manufactured, and the latter now greatly predominate. 
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The census of 1870 made uo separate returu of wool hats, but incladcd them among the 483 establishments 
making hats and caps of all descriptions, to the value of $24,848,167. The^ trade data for that year indicate that 
there were then about 300 sets of 24-inch cards employed in the United States in the manufacture of wool hats, 
with a daily capacity of 15 dozen hats to the set. The census of 1880 showed 362 sets of cards employed in the 
industry, manufacturing 1,391,862 dozen wool hat^, value not separately given. The census of 1890 shows the 
number of sets of cards reduced to 229, and the i)roduct of wool hats reduced to 972,475 dozens, valued at $4,612,151^ 
or an average value of $4.74 per dozen. These figures illustrate the manner in which the wool hat maniifacture 
has suffered from tlie competition of the fur hats, made originally from the fur of the beaver, and since that 
disappeared, from the fur of rabbits, hares, kangaroos, and similar animals. 

The wool hat manufacture is thus rapidly being superseded by that of fur hats, as may be inferred from the 
following comparative table: 

STATISTICS OF WOOL HAT MILLS: 1880 AND 1890. 



YBAR8. 



Number of 
esUblinh- I 
I meuts. 



1880. 
1890. 



43 

32 



Capital. 



$3, 615, 8.'}0 
a4, 142, 224 



Miscella- 
neous 
expenses. 



Average 
number of 
employes. 



Totul wa^es. 



Cost of 

materials 

used. 



$249,568 



5,470 
3.592 



$1,893,215 > 
1.363,944 i 



♦4,785,774 
2,802,041 



Value of 
products. 



$8,516,560 
5.329,921 



a Tills amount does not include value of " Hired property". 



These figures do not mean that the manufacture of hats has fallen into decadence in the ten years, but 
simply that the fur hat is superseding the all wool hat in popular favor. In consequence many of the mills 
formerly engaged exclusively in the wool hat manufacture now produce chiefly of the other variety, and the 
statistics of their mills have therefore been transfeiTcd to the other industry. In the materials consumed in the 
manufacture of fur hats is included a large cpiantity of wool, the record of which is lost to this inquiry. 

CLASS VI.— HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS. 

Not unlike the worsted manufacture in the rapidity of its development, and almost equaling it in the value 
and volume of its products, is the manufacture of hosiery and knit goodsS. The knit goods industry did not 
exist in this country as a branch of manufacture, properly so called, until 1832, when the principle of knitting by 
power was first successfully attained at Cohoes, New York, by Egbert Egberts. His machine was simply the 
square stocking frame of William Lee adai)ted to power. It produced a stocking web 28 inches wide at the rate 
of one inch per minute, which was cut off* at ]>roper lengths and shajied and seamed to form the stocking. The cost 
of manufacture was thus reduced to nearly one-tenth of what it had formerly been, and the enormous possibilities 
of tlie new industry were at ouce foreshadowed. It inaugurated a revolution in the character of underwear. 
Practically all this wear had been, up to that time, flannel goods, 8i)ecially manufactured for that purpose, and 
fashioned and sewn at home, according to the individual needs. How nearly universal has become the use of 
knitted undergarments, how much more extensive has become the use of underwear, how vastly the comfort, the 
convenience, and the health of the masses have been promoted by tliis revolution, are too familiar to enlarge upon. 

It took many years to impart momentum to this impending revolution. Ten years after Bailey's power machine 
had been in operation the whole value of stockings, woven shirts, and woven drawers produced in the United 
States was not over $500,0(X). Tlie machine itself was still far from a perfect automatic n^achine, and it had not 
yet been introduced at all in England. Cognizance of the existence of this industry was not taken by the census 
until 185(). The rapidity of its development from that date is shown by the following table of the comparative 
statistics of the industry : 

STATISTICS OF HOSIERY AND KMTTIN(; MILLS: 1850-1890. 



YEARS. 



ISfiO. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



Number of 

ostablisb- 

ments. 



85 
197 
248 
3r>9 
796 



Capital. 



$544,735 

4, 030, 510 

10,931.260 

15.579.591 

a50, 607, 738 



Miscella- 

noouti 
exx)eu»«4. 



Average I 

Dumbei of i Total wages. 
em[iloy68. I 



2, 326 

9,103 

14.78H 

28,885 

61,209 



^ieO, 336 
1,661,972 
4, 429. OftS 
6. 701, 475 
18, 263, 272 



$;i. 627. 245 
n ThiH amount does not include value of •' Hire<l property ". 



Cost of ! 
materialM 
used. 



$41.5, 113 

3. 202, 317 

9. 835. 823 

15, 210, a51 

35. 861. 585 



Value of 
products 



$1, 028, 102 
7,280,606 
18.411.564 
29, 167. 227 
67.241,013 



The number of knitting machines employed in tlie manufacture, all descriptions being grouped without 
reference to kind or capacity, increased from 13,038 in 1880 to 30,402 in 1890. There is no earlier record of the 
number of knitting nuu'liines. 
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The origiiia] establishments for the uianufacture of knitted fabrics w ere small, and most of them continued to 
utilize knitting frames operated by hand. A factory at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, had been started in 18,*J4? 
which did not introduce power until 1844; and in 1850 that state, now <me of the largest producers of this class of 
goods, turned out a i>roduct of 3,000 dozen pairs of hosiery per year, a production c<msidered so enormous that 
the managers of the single mill in existence doubted if a demand for this supply could be sustained, (a) 

A new imi>ulse was given to the industry by the adoption of the circular knitting machine invented by Pepper 
in 1851, and the subsexpient introduction of the somewhat similar machine invented by the Messrs. Aiken, father 
and son. 

Improvements on tht^se early machines foUowed rapidly during the next twenty years, the most important among 
them being of American origin. Tin* number and variety of patented improvements in machinery si)ecially adapted 
to this class of industry has exceeded those in any other branch of tlie textile manufacture. Notable among them 
was the machine of E. E. Kilbonrne, tirst patented in 1858; th<» first automatic maehine for the making of 
full fashioned goods, which ett'ected a second revolntion in the industry. ; 

But the basis of the present development of the industry was the outbreak of t\w civil war. during which the 
government became an enormous purchaser of the heavier and stai)le classes of hosiery goods, such as woolen 
shirts, drawers, bUmses, aiul stockings. The great demand from this source, re-enforced by the com]>lete protection 
which the taritt' aft'orded, and the high ju-ices of gold and exchange, led to the introduction ol' the manufticture of 
the finer styles of knitted goods, which had not been previously attempted in this countiy. Looms and machinery 
adai>ted for these goods were bnmght from abroad, skilled workmen were secured, and the knit goods industry 
rapidly expanded to national imiK)rtance. 

Merchantable hosiery and knit goods are of three varieties, as respects the stock used : goods made wholly of wool, 
those nuule wholly of cotton, and those made of wool and cotton mixed. The last are known commercially as 
"merino" g(M>ds. The word "merino", meaning originally the fine wool of a Spanish breed of sheep, has come to 
have this secondary and commercial meaning, for no reason that can be explained, but it is fixed and universally 
underwStood. The proportions of goods thus nmde, as respects material, are determined by the demands of the 
consumer. The tenden<!y to the larger use of cotton is perce[)tible. The all-wool underwear, while connnende<l in 
many (piarters on hygienic grounds, contends with the obstacle of high i)rices, the objection that it shrinks 
excessively, and that it carries more warmth than is re(juired or desirable during the greater porti<m of the year. 
These objections are met by the mixture of cott<m with the wool in the spinning of the yarn. P>om the proportion 
of half an(J half, the percentage of cotton employed increases until we reach the all-cotton fabric, of which immense 
ijuantities are made, especially of the lighter grades for summer wear. On the basis of this division the jiroduct of 
the cimntry in the census year was divided as follows: 



KlND.«s. 



Total 



Woolen 

Merino or mixed. 

CSotton 

All other ^fomli* . 



TOTAL 



HALK IIOSK. 



Dozen». 



Valu«" 



4,692,200 I6.497,:i0:> 

:i,3a5,:{G2 1 6, 451,991) 

15, 97.'), 477 19.174, 809 
ir.,llG,810 



DOZCDH. 



ValiM'. 






HOSK. 



I)o/Oll». 



1. 360, 824 

370. 053 

5.341.G28 



2, 892, 822 

604, 773 

3, 936, 5 JO 



2. 242, .>44 

433, 083 

7. 387, 259 



Vuluf. 



$07, 24 1 , 01:! 1 7, 078, 505 $7, 4'M, 131 (> 19. 062, Sm $11. 728, 075 



4. 722, 796 

791.227 

6. 214. 0,'>2 



SHIKTH AXU DRAWKi:S. 



Dozens. 



6, 861. 657 

1.088.841 
2, :.26, 226 
3, 246. .')90 



Value. 

$.32, 961, 997 

8,881.777 

15.055,i»99 

9, 024, 221 



In the production of these goods raw wool, woolen yarn, and worste<l yarn, aggregating 32,171,798 pounds and 
valued at $10,325,020 were used, as against 13,008,714 pounds of the same, valued at $7,4.33,708, used in 1880. 
Of cotton and cotton yarns used in their production the quantity was 64,(i81,4G() pounds, valued at 811,301,188, as 
compared with 28,485,238 pounds of cotton and cotton yarns, valued at $4,547,557, used in 1880. 

In addition to the above values cognizance slumld also be taken of the hosiery and knit goods pi oducts composed 
exclusively of silk, and separately report(»d under the silk manufacture, to the value of $1,150,172. This is a new 
development of the industry, which has almost wholly arisen during the past ten years. 

The smaller products of the knit goods industry are too niunenms for se]>arate classification and enumeration. 
In addition to hosiery and underwear they comi)rise a great variety of fancy goods, such as ladies' hoo<ls, shawls, 
s<mtags, nubias, scarfs, comforters, bas<|ues, afghans, leggings, mits, gloves, and the like, bedsides jersey cloth, 
which is sim[>ly a fabric knitted instead of woven, of whic^h there were 3,005,057 square yards produced in the 
census year, valued at $2,157,002. 

In the manufacture of these fancy knitted gooils, as well as of many qualities of stockings, the line of 
demarcation between factory a.td household manufacture often disappears. A number of large houses in the 
4»astern states, who are described as manufacturers, possess no factoiy and employ no i)ower They buy yarns in 
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large quantities, which are given out to women in the suiTounding towns to be knitted at home into such 8i>ecia1 
goods as the market requires. This method of manufacturing, as applied to these particular goods, has greatly 
increased during recent years; and the difficulties attending a complete enumeration of the quantity and the value 
of products thus manufactured are insurmountable. There are millions of dollars worth of goods so macle and sold 
which have escaped the vigilant search of the (census agents. Another large jirodm* t of knittc^d g04Kls is enumerated 
with the glove industry, entering into goods whose chief material is some form of leather. Taken in all its 
ramiiications therefore, and including products which are of semihousehold manufacture, this industry is much 
larger, in th«* value of its products, than the statistics indicate. 

It is a characteristic of the manufjwrture of knit goods by machinery that while a vast saving over knit goods 
by hand is effected, there still remains, for many of its products, a large portion of the work which must be d(me 
by hand connected with the finishing of the goods. 
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SUMMARY AND ( ONCLUSION. 

This investigatiou has shown that the domestic wool manufacture had reached a point of development, in 1890j. 
where it was fairly on a par in many particulars with the same industry in European countries. Its relative 
importance may be partially measured by the fact that its consumption of wool now exceeds that of all other nations^ 
with the exception of Great Britain, and that the home producti<m of goods now meets the requirements of the home- 
market, with the excejition of about 11 per cent of the total value of the annual consumption of woolen goods, 
which is supplied by importations derived about equally from Great Britain and from the manufacturing countries 
of continental Europe. It is believed that this ])erccntage of importations does not materially differ from that 
which prevails in these foreign ccmntries, but on the other hand it is to be remembered that the United States is. 
the only large wool manufacturhig nation which docs not manufacture at all for export. 

It would not be proper to conclude this report without allusion to certain points of inferiority, both in general 
method and in the production of limited lines of goods, which are recognized by practical manufacturers who have- 
carefully studied conditions, here and abroad. In England, for instance, organization is better and attention tO' 
details is more thonmgh in consequence. In what may be called the economies of manufacture, the English 
surpass our own manufacturers as a rule and are probably not surpassed in the world. They have been trained in 
these economies by their long experience in (».atering to foreign markets, where they encounter a constantly closer 
com])etition. They possess certain definite advantages growing out of the less mobile character of the operative 
classes. It is common for English workmen in the textile industries to pass their entire lives in the same mill at 
tin*, same class of work. In the United St^ites the factory i)opulation is constantly shifting, not only from mill to» 
mill, but from town to town and into different occupations; and there is increasing difficulty in obtaining and 
retaining properly trained help. These conditions naturally aflfect not only the economies of manufacture, but also 
to a certain extent the quality and character of the products. There are lines of high-grade goods in which the- 
American ])roduct does not regularly approach the fineness and perfection of finish peculiar to the goods of foreign 
mills, which have been exclusively employed on those particular lines for generations. This is especially noticeable- 
in connection with certain products which are the peculiar glory of the French manufacture. 

Other conditions have had their bearing in the struggle to overcome this inferiority. Some of these may be 
des(»ribed in detail. 

I. In England the system of sorting and classifying wools is carried to such perfection that the wool market is 
amply supplied with all the different sorts, so that the manufacturer may profitably run his mill on the finest or the 
lowest sort. From the want of concentration of wool in our markets, and other causes, the American manufacturer 
sorts his own wool, and having it of ditt'erent grades must nmke goods of corresponding grades. He nmst make 
low as well as high class fabrics; and it has followed that there has been less tendency on the part of the <h)mestic 
manufa^'ture to confine itself to single specialties, and to base re])utation and success up(m those specialties. 

II. American manufacturers have been handicapped by the comparative lack of expert training in the 
important (departments of designing and dyeing. While the importance of a ch)se and skillful attention to the 
selection, preparation, and sjunning of wool is not easily overestimated, yet it has beccmie more im])ortant every 
year that the highest skill shall be employetl in determining the (Uganization of fabrics, both as to pattern and- 
coloring. The wool nmnufacture has entirely changed in the last sixty years in this respect. Formerly it was 
em])loyed ui)on plain textures, of plain colors. The introduction of fancy goods has made it impossible to determine 
from one season to another what freak or fiuctuatiiui in the po]nilar taste will next dominate the market. In this 
state of facts the designing <lei>artment becomes the real key to the success of the mill. To study the tendencies 
of the times, to anticipate them if jwssible, to capture public favor by novelty of design or pattern, is an art which 
only hmg training can impart to great natural aptitude. In the same way the mysteries of tin* dye Inmse ju'e a 
study worthy of the highest mind, and the introduction of the aniline dyes has made possible new combinations 
and shades of coloring, which are constantly api>earing. 

HI. The facilities for technical education in these important de]>artments of manufacture are far su])erior, in all 
the manufacturing countries of Europe, to anything existing in the United States. Textile schools exist iu 
(lermany, Belgium, Austria, and France, equii)ped with the most skillful instructors and every appliance, 
supiM)rted wholly or in part by tin* government, which turn out annually large bodies of carefully trained young 
men, who take their places in the factories, where they sui)plement by practical experience the instruction they 
have received in every department of the nmnufacture. Of late years similar edu(*ational institutions have been 
established at the chief textile centers of England, also the recijuents of ]mblic support, and they have rapidly 
a^lvanced to an efficiency almost equal U) that of the continental schools. The influence ot these instituti(nis upon 
the development of the textile industries of the countries in which they are located has been greater than we 
realize in this country, where we have depended, fcu' the e<lucation of exi)erts, upon the schooling of the mills 
themselves. One school, the Lowell School of Design, connected with the Massachusetts Institute* of Technology, 
has for many years sup])lied in a limited degree a training scmiewhat similar to that obtained in these foreign 
schools. In 1883 a second school, planned to cover instruction in all branches of the textile industr^^^ ^^fc^ 
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established in Phila(lel])bia, in connection with the Pennsylvania Museum of Fine Arts, through the liberality and 
public spirit of a few of the leading nuuiufacturers of that city. It has already achieved a notable success, and 
its graduates are found in the leading mills throughout the country. But its resources are limited, and its capacity 
still more so, in view of the enormous development of our textile industries during the last quarter of a century. 
The more successful of our designers and exi)erts in dyeing still come to us from across the water. The United 
States is far behind Europe in its facilities for the training of men and women in the great work of the application 
of arc to the textile manufacture. 

IV. In the mechanical departments, the best American mills do not at present suffer in comparison with those 
of any other country. We have seen that in the earlier years of the century our manufacturers were terribly 
handicapped by the inferiority of tlieir mjujhinery. This inferiority they gradually overcame, largely by original 
inventions, and in other partimilars by the importation of foreign-built machinery. The catalogue of American 
contributions to the mechanicai deveh)pment of wool manufatiture is so imposing that the late Dr. Hermann 
Grothe, the German expert, was led to write that it is not surpassed by that of any other nation, not excepting 
even England, (a) He says there are repeated cases where American finishing machinery has been exported to 
England and France to become the basis of other imi)rovements, claimed to be original, and essentially contributing 
to the establishment in those countries of the textile industries. This is prominently the case, he a<lds, with the 
machinery for fulling, gigging, and shearing cloth; the fulling mill with rollers is completely an American invention 
(that of John Dyer, patented in 1833); the invention of the double-crank shaft fulling mill was miule by Levi 
Osborne in 1804, commencing a great series of constructions of the same i>rinciple; all the English gigging mills 
were patented after the gigging mills in America of Christie Olney, Barrows, Bec*k, Wells, and others, had 
appeared; the merit of the in venticm of the cylinder shearing machine belongs to Samuel Griswold Dorr, and 
of the pressing machine with steam to 8eth Hart, who received a patent in 1812. The invention of machinery for 
the manufacture of felted cloths is exclusively American in its origin. The princii)le of all the machines for 
burring wool used here and abroad, viz, striking the burr from a card or toothed cylinder by means of a rapidly 
revolving guard or blade, was first applied to a machine about 1833 by Michael H. Simpson, of Boston, whose 
improvements upon the Couillard combing machine were also of a nature so radical as to entitle them to rank as 
original inventions. Allusion has already been made to the (ioulding invention, which dispensed with the billy, 
and which has been described by Dr. Hayes as ** the most important of all contributions to the card- wool industry 
of the world during the present century''. Power was first a])plied to the knitting machine in the United States 
in 1832 by Egbert Egberts, at Cohoes, New York, and in the variety, the ingenuity and the importance of the 
knitting machines for making fashioned knit goods the American contributions are more important than those 
of all other countries combined. The ])Ower carpet loom, in all its varieties, is wholly an American conception. 
Of looms generally it is recognized that the xVmerican inventions and snbsidiary appliances are superior in every 
resp<»ct to those of any other (country, and they are now nmde and largely used abroad under concessions from the 
patciitces. 

In the subsidiary improvements of maihinery for the manufacture of wool, in the scouring machines, the 
feeding appliances, the automatic stop actions, the thousand smaller mechanisms which increase eflftciency and 
production, which economize labor, and impart regularity and perfection of manufacture, the American 
contributions have l>een innumerable, and they have advan(*ed the manufacture, in matters of detail, quite as far, 
although by less radical steps, as the machines which involved the ap])lication of some new principle in mechanism. 
Many of our mills are in no sense behind the best English mills in the ai)plication of these minor mechanisms. 
While the American visitor in English mills will be struck with some radical points of difference in equipmcfnt, he 
will conclude that in point of general mechanical eflficiency the industry occujnes practically the same footing in 
both countries. 

The most striking point of difference in mechanical organization lies in the fact that English mills, like those 
of France and Germany, are as a lule equipped for special classes of work, to the exclusion of all others, while the 
American mills as giMierally are equipped for a great variety of processes and of products. The advantages 
gained by this.sp(»cialization are too obvious to be dwelt upon at length. A worsted sjiinning mill, equipi)ed to 
make a i)articular number of yarn, will produce that yarn with a greater economy than an American mill, equally 
perfect in machinery, which is comi^elled to constantly adjust that machinery to the production of yarns of 
different numbers. Elsewhere in this report allusion is made to the entirely different system of manufacturing 
which [)revails in England, and to the advantages which spring from it. 

V. The United States is the only one of the large wool manufacturing nations which does not have free access 
to the wool markets of the world. It has developed its wool manufacture ah)ng lines very largely determined by 
this uiii(]u(» position among its competitors, and comparison with other countries is made more difficult on this 
account. To offset the fact stated, it is true that the United States is the only large wool manufacturing nation 
which supplies within itself the larger ])roportion of the raw material consumed in its mills. Of the wool consumed 
by (ircat Britain in 1890, 12(),()()0,(MM) pounds was home grown and 350,000,000 pounds foreign grown. France 
consumed in the same year 124,000,(MK) ])Ounds of domestic wool and 295,000,000 pounds of imported wool. The 
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United States reversed these proportions, eonsuiniiijj 258,681,000 pounds of domestic and 114,110,000 i>ound8 of 
imported wool, three-quarters at least of the latter being third-class wool consumed in the carpet manufacture. 
The consequence of this dejiendence upon a domestic su]>ply has been to very largely persuade the home 
manufacturer into the i>roduction of those classes of goods to which the wools of the United States are best 
adapted, and for which it is conceded that they have no superiors. 

Since the policy of a tariff on wool for the purpose of fostering domestic production was first adopted by the 
United States the conditions surrounding the wool sui)ply of the world have radically changed. At that time each 
manufacturing nation relied chiefly uiK)n its home supply of the raw material — England, in particular, depending 
almost wholly upon her domestic clip, which had been recognized for centuries as one of the chief sources of the 
national wealth. In 1830 the exported wool clip of the Argentine Republic was barely 60,000,000 ptmnds; in 1890 
it was 258,000,000 pounds, and in previous years it had suri)assed 350,000,000 i)ounds. In 1842 the Australian 
export of wool was 14,000,0(K) pounds, that being the first year in which its statistics were recorded; in 1800 the 
Australian wool clip was 550,000,000 pcmnds. The Cape of Good Hope clip has increased from 26,000,000 pounds 
in 1860 to 128,681,000 ]M>unds in 1890. These three countries, which were hardly a faetor in the world's wool 
supply in 1830, are now tlie sources from which is drawn nearly two-thirds of the clothing and combing wools. 

The economic infiuences of these changes in the sources of the tine wool supply can hardly be traced or 
estimated, although they are visible everywhere. The United States has been exempt fn)m them, to a very large 
degree, so far as the nmnufacture is concerned, not more than 36,000,000 x)ounds of tliese wools having reached thi» 
country in any one year. But the effect of this constantly increasing new supply of raw nmterial, a supply which 
at times has seemed to increase faster than the demand, has b(*en very perceptible in the domestic wool markets, 
where the prices of domestic fleece have sympathized closely with the fluctuations in ])rices abroad. The average 
annual price of the average Port Philip fleece has fallen in the LoncUm market from 25 pence in 1873 to 16 pence 
in 1890, and of Buenos Ayres average greasy from 7 to 5 pence b(»tween the same years, while the decline in Ohio 
medium fleece was from i\^ c(»nts in 1873 to 37 cents in 1890. In view of the steady forcing down of the priceof 
domestic wool, notwithstan<ling the tariff, by tlie pressure of increased i)roduction, on a large scale, in these 
countrie.s of the southern hemisphere, where tlie conditions atten<ling sheep raising are in some respects superior 
to those of our own country, it may be taken tor granted that there will never be any considerable exporta^^ion* 
of domestic wool. 

On the oth(»r hand, it is not to be expecttnl that there will ever be any considerable <lomestic supply of 
the coarse long wools chiefly relied upon by our great carpet industry. The sheep producing these wools 
are comparatively worthless for nnitton, their fleece is light in weight, and because of its coarseness brings a 
comparatively low pri(»e in the market. The culture of such sheep is not likely to be i)ursued as a final object 
where any purpose is entertaine<l of imi)roved sheep huvsbandry. and in those sections of the United States 
where the native sheep of Mexican origin have predominated the breeding up has been rapid. We have produced 
admirable carpet wools in Colorado and the territories, Cfjual in whiteness, strength, and length of staple to the best 
imported from South America. But the supply of domestic car])et wools now reaching the markets is merely 
nominal, and it is a fact well recognized by intelligent growers that carpet wools can not be grown with profit in 
this country, and therefore that practically they can not be grown at all. 

In the production of the finer wools the domestic supply, instead of increasing in consonance with the increased 
reijuirements of the American manufacturers, is growing less from year to year. In Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
and other states which are peculiarly adapted to the growth of fine wools, and from which the domestic supply has 
come, the number of sheep has been steadily declining for many years. While improvements in machinery 
have i)ermitti»d a larger and larger use of the increasing supplies of territorial wools for jiurposes akin to those of 
the fine wools, yet there exists a deficiency, which is made uj) by increasing imi)ortations of Australasian wools. 
It is tVeciuently asserti^d that the United Staters ])ossesses every variety of soil and climate and all the food 
conditions necessary to produce every grade of w<x)l in (juantities eijual to the utmost domestic demand. Regarding 
this proposition, it is enough t^) say that if the conditions exist the supply does not, and that the defi(!iency must 
therefore be made up from foreign sources. The increase in our importations of Australian wools has been the 
most marked characteristic of the industry during the decade ending with 1890. The records of the Treasury 
Department <lo not contain the complete details of Australian wool imported in 1879 and 1880. The direct 
imj)orttitions were 399,518 |)ounds in 1879 and 7,(»66,604 i)ound8 in 1880, additional supplies coming in both years 
from the London auction sales. In 1890 the importations direct and via London reached a total of 11,950,158 
pcmnds, and in several prior years were even more, reaching 16,577,974 pounds in 1886. While these importati<ms 
are insignificant in anumnt when compared with the domestic wool clij), they are very large in compariscm 
with the domestic clip of strictly fine wool of a like grade. In making their purchases of Australian w<»ol the 
American manufa(*turers and dealers are confined to the wools of lightest shrink.age, upon which the duty operates 
the least severely, and as the supply of light-shrinkage wools is limited, the American competition influtMices 
to increase their price over that of other wools of like quality but heavy shrinkage, thus further limiting their 
purchases as compared with what they would be under an ad valorem form ot duty. 
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VI. Another disadvantage under which the domestic wool manufacture labors, is tlie fact that it is, and always 
has been, sulyect to conditions by which styles and fashions are determined abroad. London sets the fa^shions in 
men's wear goods, and Paris in womea's wear goods. The American manufacturer, except the maker of plain and 
8tax)le fabrics, is compelled to follow the styles det(*rmined in these cities, if he expects to command the home trade. 
This is always a difticnlt and sometimes an impossible thing to do, under the existing system which compels the 
manufa<*tnre of goods fully a year in advance of the season for whose wear tiiey are intended. The difficulty is 
greatly increased by the sur\ival of the ])rejudice born in the primitive days of the manufacture, in favor of foreign 
as against home-made woolens. This prejudice is disappearing, but it is still a positive factor which must be 
recognized. Mr. H. N. Slater, of Webster, Massachusetts, in a letter written in 1888, stated the degree of this 
prejudice and the common method of meeting it, as follows: 

Our family has betn nigaji^rd iu the ))roa<h'loth manufacture iu this town since 181S, during which tinio more or less fine Saxony 
wool has been re(iuircd and ini])ortcd for us. ' * " These superfine cloths have never been sold <lireotly to the merchant tailor as 
American, and could not now be if manufactured. The impression is j>:<'»t'ral among the trade that they cannot be made in this country, 
the average consumer wanting sonu'tiiing "foreign". J)uring many y<*ars (forty years ago) our goods were made, tilloted, and sold (but 
not as a rule directly) as foreign goods. No merchant tailor thinks of offering a fashionable gentleman a fine American cloth. 

The habit of affixing foreign labels to home-made goods is still a (M)mmon one, and is a device warranted 
by a prejudice which is no longer justifiable on any ground, and is in strange c<mtrast with the intense 
Americjanism of our people in other respects. 

In the facts last stated may be found one of the chief reasons why the quantities and values of woolen goods 
imported into the Ignited States have exceeded those in any other manufacturing industry, with the single exception 
of iron and ste^d, almost ftom the beginning of the century. In its ratio to the value of the domestic i)roduct, the 
value of woolen goods imported has largely exceeded that of the imports of iron an<l steel. Wliat this ratio 
for woolen goods has be<»n at eaeh of the census periods from 1820 is shown in the following table, which also 
gives the value per capita at each of the census periods, both of the domestic products and the importations, ana 
the i)ercentage of each in the total consumption of the year: 

COMrAKATIVE STATEMENT OK DOMESTIC AM) IMPOKTED WOOL MAXrFACTUKES, WITH PER CAPITA VALCE AND 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CONSUMPTION. (/;} 



DOMESTIC MANVFACTrRES 
(CENSUS). 



Years. 



Value. 



1820 
18:iO 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 



$4,413,068 

14, 528, 106 

20, 696. 999 

49, 6.16, 881 

80, 734, 606 

217,668,826 

267, 252. 913 

337, 768. 524 



Value 

IMT 

capita. 



$0.46 
1.13 
1.21 
2. 14 



2. 57 



5. 05 
5. 33 
5.39 



I NET IMPORTA- 

Per cent ' tions (avkisacje 

of total »-'OK 10 YEAHS). 

conmmip- 

tiou. 

Valur. 

30.15 ! 6$6, 8.59. 702 , 
63. 67 8. C90. 062 

.59. 74 13. 950. 772 

79. 24 13, 005. 852 ' 

72.04 31,33:j,273 

80. 82 ; :{3. 046. 521 

87.11 I 39.5,37,694 I 
88. 63 43. 345. 981 



Vakio 
capita. 



$0.71 
0.64 
0.82 
0.56 
1.00 
0.86 
0.79 
0.69 



i Por cent 
of total I 
consump- 
tion. I 



60.85 
36. 33 
40. 26 
20. 76 
27. 96 
13. 18 
12.89 
11.37 



« Cotton hosiery and knit goods, included iu the cenHUM fi^reft of this table, are not included in the value of imports. 
b Xet iui|>ort8 for year ending SM'pteniher 30, 1S21. 



The valne per capita of the domestic manufactnres in 1870 is a currency vahie, at a time when the gold value of 
the dollar averaged 70.81 cents. Allowance being ma<ie for that fa^'t, the per capita valuation of the product has shown 
a nearly uniform increase in each decade since 1800, and was in 1890 just 2.10 times the value per capita in 1860. 
In other woixis, the increase in the industry has been in more than double the ratio of the increase in the i)opulation. 
The decrease in the per capita value of the imports of woolen goods has not been in the same ratio, showing that 
the consuming cai)acrity of the American peoi)le has kept steadily in advance of the increasing productive caiiocity 
of the wool manufacturers. The percentage of foreign goods in the total annual consumption of our people is now 
no larger than it is in Great Britain. 

In considering the following tables, presenting the data for all branches or subdivisions of the wool industry, 
reference should be made to the te.\t and tables on the combined textile in<lu8tries which precede this r<?port. 

Tables 1 and 2. To enable a convenient comparison of the statistics relating to the wool manufacture at 
difterent census periods. Table 1 comprises all the items of the inquiry common to a number of such periods, and 
the statistics are given for each decennial year from 1840 to 1800, both inclusive; this is followed by a similar 
statement (Table 2) for the manufacture of hosiery and knit goods. Particular attention is invited to the fact that 
these comparative tables include the results of widely varying methods of inquiry, so that a careful consideration 
of the explanatory footnotes is essential in order to avoid erroneous deductions. 
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Table 3 contains tbe totals by states for the principal items of the inquiry for 1890, considering the industry 
as a whole and including the manufacture of hosiery and knit goods. 

Table 4 exhibits a total for the United States, under each item of the schedule of inquiry for 1800 (excepting 
details relating to employes and their wages), for each branch of the industry, viz, woolen mills, worsted mills, 
carpet mills (other than rag), felt mills, wool hat mills, and hosiery and knitting mills. The general heads under 
wliicli the itemized statistics will be fcmud are as follows: Capital, miscellaneous expenses, power, machinery, 
materials, and products. 

The six tables following Table 4 correspond thereto in form and s<*oi)e, but contain statistics for each of the 
different branches of the industry which are segregated in these tables and shown by totals for each state and 
for the United States. Their titles are as follows: 

Table 5. Woolen mills. 

Table G. Worsted mills 

Table 7. Carpet mills. 

Table 8. Felt mills. 

Table 0. Wool hat mills. 

Table lOu Hosiery and knitting mills. 

Table 11 is a presentation of employes and wages for the wool industry considered in its entirety. It shows? 
by totals for each state and for the United States the average number of men, women, and children distributed 
into the following classes: (1) Ofticers or firm members actively engaged in the industry or in supervision; 
(2) clerks; (3) operatives and skilled labor; (4) unskilled labor; (."») pieceworkers. 

The average number of weeks employed, the average weekly earnings per employe, and the total wages are 
shown for men, ^vomen, and chihlren in each class, excepting pieceworkers. The statement for pieceworkers gives 
the total numb<u' of men, women, and children, respectively, and the total wages reported for each. 

Table 12 presents the employes and >vages for each of the six branches or subdivisions of the wool industry 
in the same form as Table 11, showing totals for each state and for the United States. 

Table 13 shows for the wool manufacture in its entirety the various weekly rates of wages paid, and the 
average number of men, women, and children emi)loyed at each rate, by totals for each state and for the United 
States. 

In Table 14 the data contained in Table 13 are segregated and shown for each branch of the industry, by totals 
for each stiite and for the United States. 

Table 15 contains the data relating to custom carding mills, which have been included as woolen mills in the 
])receding tables; they are segregated in this table, and a distinct presentation is made by totals for states and for 
the United States. 

Table 16 shows details, by totals for states and for the United States, relating to the number of establishments 
idle during the census year, their capital and machinery. 

Table 17 contains a detailed ])resentation by totals for states and for the United States, showing the results of 
the inquiry relating to the shoddy manufacture. 
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Tablk 1.— COMPARATIVK STATEMENT OF WOOL MANUFACTtTRK FOR THE l.TaTED 

(EXCLUDINd HOSIERY 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
G 



8 
9 

10 : 

11 ; 
12 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



19 
20 
21 
22 
'2.1 
24 



STATES AND TERRTTOBIES. 



Number *• 
of ! 
ratablirtb- 
menta. | 
(6) 



United Statea: 
1840 .... 
1850(d) . 
1860 (*) . 

1870 

1880 

1890 



New England Rtates : 

1840 

1K50 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



Maine: 



1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 



New HamjiHliire: 

1840 

IH50 

1860 

1H70 

1880 

1890 



1.420 
1,675 
1.476 
3.208 
2, 3:M) 
1,693 



480 
482 
420 
675 
564 
518 



24 
36 
28 
108 
96 
78 



66 
61 
54 
82 
61 
52 



(.Capital. 

(c) 



AVERACiE NUMBER OK KMPLOYjflS AND TOTAL WAC1F8. 



MACHINERY. 



$15, 765, 124 

31, 971, 631 

38,814,422 

121,451,059 

143, 512, 278 

^45, 886, 743 



9, 259, 935 
17. 667, 892 
24, 700, 353 
63^856,145 
75, 522. 666 
134, 627, 725 



316, 105 

467.600 

940.400 

4, 187. 745 

4, 016, 328 

9. 456, 830 



740, 345 
2. 437. 700 
2. 647. 300 
5, 626, 100 
7. 150, 855 
12. 015, 721 



Aggregates*. { 

j Males Females 

I. above 16 ' above 15 Cbildren. 

Average Total wagea. ! >'««"• ■ :^««"- | 
nnniber. i ** . ' 



Cardn. 



Combing \ 
machines. [ 



21. 342 

45,438 i 

50, 419 I 

105,071 

132,672 

157,923 



.$11,699,630 
35,928.150 
40,687.612 
58, 397, 470 



11,268 
22, 520 
30,130 
54.851 
67,582 
79,063 



624 
1,064 
3,104 
3,244 
5.193 



893 
2,127 
2,655 
5.081 
5, 599 
6,222 



7, 032, 555 
19, 588. 984 
21, 390, 036 
30. 027, 697 



273,596 1 
1,065,151 
1,090,528 , 
1,961,511 



687.740 
1. 788. 894 
1.701,619 
2, 352, 565 



21. 342 
26, 559 
29,852 
53,400 
67.042 
82,080 



11.268 
11,980 
16.993 
26,462 
34,939 
43,599 



532 

310 

565 

1.592 

1.810 

3.285 



893 
926 
1,291 
2,259 
2.811 
3. 276 



18, 879 
20.567 
39.150 
49. 107 
65. 066 



12,521 , 
15,623 \i 
10.777 



3. 319 
8,7a% 
6,989 
7,015 



10,540 
13.137 
22.605 
25, 712 
31.178 



5,784 
6.931 
4,286 



314 

499 

1,287 

1,140 

1,758 



1.201 
1.364 
2. 328 
2, 284 
2,762 



1,774 
3.471 
3. 396 
3. 762 



225 
294 
150 



494 
504 
184 



80 
335 
274 
387 



204 
360 
317 
380 



261 ; 
515 1 
869 ! 



225 
302 
519 



5 



12 
21 
29 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



37 
38 
39 
-iO 
41 
42 



43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 



49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 



55 

m 

57 

58 
59 
60 



61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 



Vermont: 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1800 



Massachuftetta : 

1840 

1«50 

I860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



Rho4le lAlaud ; 
1840.... 
1850 . . . . 
I860.... 
1870 . . . . 
1881).... 
1890 . - . . 



Connecticut: 
1840... 
1850 ... 
I860... 
1870 ... 
1880 . . . , 
1890 . . . 



Middle atat^^s : 

1840 

18,'>0 

1860 

1870 

1880 

181»0 



New York : 
1840.. 
18.'.0 . . 
1860.- 
1H7«) . . 
18X0 . . 
1890.. 



Now Jeraev 

1840 r. 

1850 . . 
1860 . . 
1870 . . 
1880.. 
1890 . . 



95 
72 
46 
66 
44 
29 



144 
119 
147 
226 
214 
219 



41 
45 
58 
76 
61 
69 



119 
149 

87 

117 

88 

71 



620 
717 
659 
1.024 
794 
052 



323 
249 
168 
272 
189 
138 



31 
41 
45 
36 
37 

:t5 



1. 406. 950 
886. 300 
1,746,300 
2, 330. 900 
2.320,161 
3. 304. 382 



4, 179, 850 
9, 089, 342 
13. 005, 853 
26. 722, 900 
36, 764, 000 
66, 568, 586 



685.350 
1,013,000 . 
.3.169,000 i 
10,467,500 ! 
13, 016, 116 
24, 310, 743 



1, 931, 3.35 

3, 773. 950 

3, 191. 500 

14,521.000 

12,255.200 

18. 971, 463 



5,519,175 


8.464 


8,351,908 


13, 802 


10, 472, 728 


16, 121 


37,194.990 ' 


36,322 


53, 834. 368 


54,138 


86, 140, 259 


&3. 757 



3. 469, 349 

4, 459. 370 

4. 13.3. 5m 

14.451.232 

18. 248, 698 

26, 853. 583 



314. 0.50 

494, 274 

640, 200 

1.524.200 

2,991.125 

6,441,571 



1.4.50 

1. 393 

2. «73 
1.895 
2, 084 
1.585 



5,076 
11.130 
15,638 
28,025 
34.717 
.38,363 , 



961 

1,758 

4. 232 

7,894 

12. 125 

17, 787 



2, 356 
5.488 
4,46H 
8,852 
9, 813 
9,913 



4,636 

6,674 

6,123 

12.487 

16. 428 

17, 693 



427 

K9K 

9H<; 

1.521' 

4, 072 

.=>. 971 



214,572 
649,628 
544,138 
625,440 ^ 



3. 658, .589 

9. 809. 718 

11.027,822 

14, 658, 774 



I, cm, 728 
2.862,492 
3. 703. 257 
0, .561, 759 



1. 128, 324 
3,413.101 
3, 322, 672 
3. 867,648 



3, 717, 095 
12,610,089 
16,682,073 
23, 929. 322 



1.351,955 
4. 31.5. 710 
5. 189, 180 
6, 596, 593 



220.788 

493, 054 

1.1,52,754 

2. 073, 771 



1,450 
683 
895 
935 

1,171 
047 



5,076 

6.167 

8,964 

13.228 

17,588 

21,231 



961 !- 
987 I 

2,594 

3.644 

5,871 

8.946 I 



2, 3.56 
2,907 
2,684 
4,804 
5. 688 
5. 014 



8,464 

8,549 

9. 928 

18. 182 ! 

26. 797 

30.9:^ 



4,636 
4. 202 
3.475 
6, 199 
7. 4a5 
8.167 



710 
1,178 
759 
783 
601 



4,963 

6,674 

11.961 

14,060 

15,420 



771 
1,638 
3.184 
4,387 
7.114 



2,581 
1.784 
3,086 
3.058 
3,523 



5. 253 

6,193 

13,028 

20. 144 

27, 472 



2,412 
2,648 
4.58.3 
6. 931 
8.217 



201 

130 

37 



2. 8,30 
3,069 
1.712 



1.060 
1.867 
1.727 



962 

1.067 

476 



.5.112 
7. 197 
5,347 



1.705 
2. 092 
1.309 



99 
177 
145 
120 



873 
1.433 
1.622 1 
1,785 



25:j 

484 
495 

5.58 



265 
682 
,543 
532 



920 
2. 558 
2, 1.54 
2, 203 



324 
940 
830 
702 



172 
190 
265 



7 . 

70 ; 
193 : 



34 
21 
27 



30 ! 

210 ; 

301 , 



1 

8) 
84 



427 




L__ 






411 


487 ' 


608 


378 . . 




61 




709 
2.287 
2.1Ki5 


5.52 

1. IIH 

2. 7H7 


201 
067 
219 i 


9K 
161 
202 





a The comparative statement of hoaierv and knit goods manufacture i.s jjiven on pages 80 to 85. 

b The number of eatablishnientH atlbnta no clew to the growth or condition of tlie induatry of wool manufacturing. This is due to the fact that in all cenauae^ 
of the industry (exce])t that of 1860) the custom carding nifll haa been counted as a wool fa<'tory, although it i.s not. in the modem use of the term, a factorv, and 
ought not therefore to be Included with the statisticn of factory manufacture. The present census has made audi an elimination poanible hereafter by a distinct. 
atat4'meut (Table 15) of the Htatistics of custom carding mills. " 
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STATKS, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1840-1890. 
AND KNIT <;0()l)S.) (a) 



MArHINBRY— COnfil. ' 



PRINCIPAL UAW MATERIALS— QUAXTTTIES (^ONSUMKD. 



L<NiDiH. ; Spindles. 



Cost, of 
, materials uhcxI. 



Total. 
(Pounds.) 



\Vo«l. 



Foreiirn. 



piam. 
naH.) 



(PoundM.) 



Domestic. 
(Pounds.) 



Hair, noils, etc.. 
(Pounds.) 



Cotton. 
(Poands.) 



Shoddy. 
(Pounds.) 



10,075 


e:J9, 700 


45. 737 


2.046.1i:t 


57.297 


2,U1,97H 


00,668 


2. 793, 147 



r28.8.M,583 i 
43.447.048 I 
124,318.702 I 
140, 100, 6(10 , 
167,233.087 i 



70. 862, 829 

95 452,159 

214. 373. 219 

287. 597, 3:14 

351,1.58.020 



46, 288, 805 

72, 751, 940 

111.382.308 



168.084.414 
214. 84.*), 394 
2:;o, 775, 712 



8,011.037 
26, 262. 316 



17. 248, 061 
26, 420, 626 
63. 830. 664 
94, .172. 267 



19.384.404 
50. 640. 603 
56, 820. 475 






8.020 
21, H65 
:tO, 692 
33,:M8 



:I93. 3.33 
1.206.717 
1,246,100 
1.570,097 



185 
1.101 
i. io:t 
2. 020 



01)6 
1,69.) 
2.884 
4.049 



11,705 

66,640 

68.192 

126. 418 



36, 320 
125. 070 
138.223 
136. 648 



16, a55, 233 
29. 570. 028 
08, 819. 733 
80. 152, 160 
86. 887. 689 



43,118,(159 

67, 702. 407 

123,791.815 

183, 763, 773 

195. 867. 736 



30,295,579 | 
43, 475, 554 
58. 429. 807 



93, 406. 236 
120,288,219 
137. 437, 929 



2,441.485 
9. 360. 220 



11,883.078 I 
11.479. 5ft4 i 
28, 775, 273 
30. 833. 876 



495.940 
1.03.'>.870 
4, 013. 7r.9 
4.443. 190 
5, 675, 347 



1.438,4:U 
2. 454, :NiO 
7.721.228 
9.074.011 
13.782,740 i 



:i82. 727 
1.085,006 
1,744.381 



7. 3:J8, ."jOI 

7. 988, 4a'» 

12,038,308 



402.707 
1. 346, 81H 



82.500 

769.363 

1,.'>76.462 

2. 639, 862 



1,267,329 
2. 775. 026 
6, 50il. 028 

6. 605. 355 

7. 024. 461 



3,604,103 

.5.505.106 

11.832.666 

1,'>. 172.8:J7 

18. 696. 016 



1,968.869 I 
2. 379. 575 ! 
4. 854. 212 



9. 80 J. 797 !. 
12,793.262 ; 
13.841.8^)4 



.'lO, .362 
15(). 056 



I 



801. (too 
1.670,994 
2.871,944 
4. 308. 465 



10.017.494 
28. 05.3, 694 
35,721,895 



1.302.789 
1.51.'>,035 



1. :t80. (NK) 
3. 1 15. 890 
3. 424, 970 



Value 
of products. 



$20. 09(i. 999 
48. 608. 779 
7:!. 454, OCO 
190, 257, 262 
238. 085. 086 
270.527.511 



12, 950. 486 

26,077,812 

47.722.814 

108. 29.'). 425 

1.30,014, 7.12 

139. 302, 134 



412,366 
75:j. 300 
1.759.007 
6. 48.3. 881 
0. 959, 003 
8. 737, 65:< 



I 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



8 

» 

10 

11 

12 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



705, 784 19 

2. 1-27. 745 20 

4. :t58. 713 ' 21 

10. 513. 226 ' 22 

10. 858. 071 . 23 

10, 963. 250 : 24 



46:j , 


Zl, .371 


670 : 


49.255 


74(5 


40.264 


m-2 


41.839 



4,2:j7 

11.662 
1.V86:} I 
16.349 I 



1.586 
3. 38:1 
6 057 
6.608 



159.651 I 



.•V67. 61 1 
588. iMl 
7.39. 952 



86.048 
215. 973 
'228. 262 
340. 326 



1.753 ; 


76. 178 


•{. 2.1« 


182. 150 


3. i:j9 


176.218 


3. (MO 


184.914 



a30. 684 
1.662.6.')0 
1.95.'i.!»72 
2.012.4^0 
1, 4;{5. 163 



2. 328, 100 
4.047.010 
4.611.:M7 
.3. 60:). 191 
3. 940. 070 



1.120,680 < 
161.404 

1.279.250 



3. 490. 667 
.3.441.787 
2. 660, 820 



7.598 
8.650 



279.500 

77,800 

640.470 

669.601 



225,967 
2, 286, l.V) 
1.562.221 



8.671.671 
15,367.378 
:«.7\».'.994 I 
40,283.171 1' 
42, 273. 379 



22. 229, 962 
39.731,072 
6 5, 490. 752 
84. 929. 798 
97, 757. 379 



20, 189, 746 
28,011.595 
34. 930. 030 



43. 310. 000 
56.918.203 
62. 827, 349 



1.751,208 
6 770. 990 



1.4ai.9iM) 

4,071. 4W 

9.826.158 

13.079,812 

10. 976. 086 



4. 103, 370 

6, 8:W. 100 

14.421.067 

27.141.974 

39. 973. 992 



772.247 ! 
4.469.088 I 
8. 92J), 242 



13. 649. 720 
22, 672. 886 
31.044. 7.'>0 



166. 81K) 
317. 184 



3, 325. 700 

4. a'>7. 634 

12. 658. 822 

13, 728. 142 

lo.5o:».2.'>:i 



9. 414. 100 

0. 129. 810 

21, 704. 855 

23.841.962 

21. 717. 530 



5,861,310 . 
7, .368. 2H6 
6, 692. 692 



15,843,545 
16. 473, 676 , 
15.024.8:i8 ' 



62. 717 
772. .V22 



5. 871. 370 I 
5.056. :«7 

13. 704. .we I 

15. 160. 584 



3. (m, 200 
1. 697. 139 
4. 78:i. 289 
4.095.089 



1.732,5(;8 
2. "207. Oil 
3. 108, .>42 
3. 969, 376 



.').994. 110 
13.017.085 
21, 608, 371 



2,M08 117 
6. !KJ3 99.«< 
5.412,705 



919. (KJO , 
2.027.782 ', 
2,168.503 1 



1.331.9.53 
1. 579. 161 
2. 938. 626 
3. OU. 4.')9 
3.217.807 
2. ?23, 683 



7. (ta2. 898 
12. 770. 565 
24,015.443 
52, 270. 608 
64. 968. 209 
67, 599, ,321 



842. 172 

2, :J81. 825 

6,017.705 

15. 3:M, 067 

21..'l88.2(^ 

32, 205, 829 



2.404.313 

0. 46-1. 216 

7. 73 1, 320 

19, 0H9. 184 

22. 42:«. 458 

17.072.308 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



31 
32 
:« 
34 
35 

:» 



37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 



43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 



I 



8, 040. 747 



22, 437. 754 



«. 4:;2 

18,291 
22. 200 

■JO wn 


210, 0.54 
554, 247 
638. 484 
014. 09;» 

1 , , 


1(1.938.440 1 
41.941,018 
.57. 908, 006 
68. 103, 765 


]8.910.:ni) 
61.166.252 ! 
95, 380. 02:* 1 
118.634,796 








4.943. 18:{ ;.. 
13.3ri..-»7(i ' 
33, 857. 475 
.54. 072. (>59 




15.8:»4.201 i 
28, 976. 386 
.54>,706,698 1 

1 

1 


45. X12. 0.51 . 
66,412.0.37 1 
67.028.098 

J. 


5. 463. 5.52 
16.823,.->93 


8. 457. 123 
20.r51. 18:i 
18,913,964 




1 


3.8:i8,292 1 
4,311.116 ' 
11.67(5.370 1 
14. 478. 7:»5 
16.759. i:w 


12. 5:t8. 786 
8. 5:{5. 498 
2,5,518 6."»2 
29,987.847 ' 
:i'>,305,969 : 

i 


'■'* — 1 — - ' -•- 


1 itM' 


87.887 
KUi 2G(> , 
19.S. 42() 
314. 847 

............1 .•• 




:| 




193. 683 : . 
1.180. ('50 
4.434.01:: 
7,781.7:19 




3 8(>4) 


9.305.779 I 
13. 49.5. 150 
21,:i45,999 


16. 212. 873 . 
16. 492. 688 
13,959.970 




4.52 !00 


3. 87(» 
5. (»2.-> 


1.304,947 
2.074,631 


2.106,471 
1,617.481 




1 


.548, 307 

rm\. 8' 5 

1.618.753 
3. a"»K. 992 
5. 450, 49(» . 


1.510.280 
1.443,800 
2. 8."i6, 525 
6, 990. :i78 
12. 524, 210 


::::::::::::::::::'::::::::::::: ::i:::::::::::::::::: :::::^::::: :::::: :::: 


•'70 


IU.301 . 
2.".. 760 
:'5. 701 
77. («» 




1 




2:J9. 5(M> . 
407. :{98 

1 . .'».50. 5n2 

2. ti25. 8*'2 




77(- 


480. .347 

O.x'S, (K)l 

l.:i48,047 


2.370.178 . 
6. 33.'). 377 
11,17(5.163 i 




27 000 


1.2x5 
l.r^'Xi 


1,107.740 
490,110 


2, 670, a50 
2. <W7, 640 



6, 6.37. 708 49 

14. 065. 4.56 50 

20. 386. 330 51 

68. 467. 540 62 

91.136.451 63 

110.911,5-26 54 



3. 637. 3:17 55 

7. 0:<0. 604 56 

7. 498. (i77 .57 

10. 609, 021 .58 

25. 078. 74T 50 

28 .563, 569 60 



440, 710 61 
1. 164. 446 02 
1.197.694 03 
2. 616. 461 , 64 
5. 007. 89: » 66 
8. 89:J. 237 J 60 



'■ Valuo of lilre<l property is not inrludod in the capital reported in 1890. iMH'auno'it waH not iiicludwl in the n-nortH of previous censuH years. 

d The details of the carpet industry were not ^ivi-n by Htat**s in 1850. The totals, however, have he<»n added to the "Totjil for the United States" in thi.n table, 
the H>;un>H iM-in^r o" follow'*: eHtahliMhments, 116; capital, $:{,852.981; number of employ^^s, 6,186; cost of niiitcrialK uw**!. .t.3.(»7,'»,592, and value of pnMlucts. $5,401,234. 

rt'anlinir inill>» were uot inelude<l in the rejMirt of the wo«ilen indnnlr^' of l>i6», nnd arv therefon* not ineliided in tin* tijrureH for that vearln Ihe above table. 
Then> were 712 of these CHtablithnients. with a total enpital of $1,080,985. employing 1,27(/ hands, at a cost of $28(>,2(>7. Tliey reeeivcd 5,2:)6,661 pounds of wool and 
produced 6,(Hll,190 pounds uf wool rolls, valued at $2,403,513. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Taulk I.— comparative STATEMFNT of wool MANUFACTIKE FOR THE IGNITED STATES, 

(EXrLUDIN'G HOSIERY' 



AVERACiK MMBER OK E.MPL«>Y<is AND TOTAL WAGE.«. 



MACHIXKRV. 



•STATES AM) TERKITORIES. 



. NiunlHjr 
of 

iiients. ' 



Caiiital. 



Aji^jregdtfH. 



AVITJIJIO 

uuml»«<'r. 



Total. 
wagoH. 



Mah-H Fomal«*M 
»l>ov« 16 . abu\ e 15 ChiMrvn. CanU. 



vean*. 



I 



veari*. 



Combing 
luachinc^. 



1 
•» 

4 
5 




Pi'iiUHvlvaiiia: 

1840 

\m) 

1K60 

1H70 

1H80 

1800 



:wo 

407 
072 

r»4s 

4f>7 



$1. 510, 546 
3, IM)5. 0«4 
5.211,51u 
20.615,413 
31, 81W, 226 
52.021.2.'>fl 



2.930 

.'V, 726 

b.484 

21.573 

32. 080 

30. 413 



$2. 016. 3^^ 

7. 607. 489 

10 162.244 

15.031.6:^2 



2, 030 

3.400 

5.488 

10, 8;« 

16.(i8S 

19.46.3 



2. 236 
2. 99(> 
7 714 

1].9::g 
16. 2:'8 



3,028 ' 
4, 365 
3.712 ■ 



483 
1.420 
1,120 
1.2.'>4 



2S) 
1 21 
iss 



I 

8 



10 

11 

12 



Ih^awan*: 
1840 
I8.'i0 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1800 



8 

4 

11 

5 

3 



107. IKM) 
148.500 
117.000 
384, .500 
3,52. 559 
450. 974 



8.3 
140 
114 
399 
261 
207 



27. .564 
115.137 
108,504 

103. :m 



83 
122 

76 
186 
171 
146 



18 
38 

110 
5i> 

112 



103 
31 
39 



8 

:.o 

13 
15 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



Marvlaiiil: (a) 

1840 

Ih50 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



20 
38 
35 
32 
15 
D 



117. 6;{0 
244. (HN) 
364. 45«) 
21.5. 245 
343. 7m 
372. 875 



388 
362 
414 
.330 

;»8 

383 



94. 4(M 
87. 099 
69. :^91 

i2:t.9:n 



388 
262 
281 
255 
240 
197 



i:n 

6:» 

ia» 

118 



15 
42 
68 



44 

UI 
.'SO 

:o 



19 

21 
22 
23 
24 



DiMtrift of Columbia, (a) 

1840 
i 1830 

1860 
: 1870 

1880 

1890 



11 


70'» 


........ .J.. 

•> 




•> ' 










1 


4.4W 




600 


2 






■ 



25 
26 
27 
28 
.29 
30 



I 



-31 
32 
33 

:w 

35 
36 



Souilieru stal .'s; 

1»40 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1800 (6> 



Vir:rinla. 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 



115 , 


304. 


650 




488 .. 




4«8 


155 


747. 
1.744, 


360 
1(10 


1 
2 


119 .. 

2a5 




808 


115 : 


418.:{68 


1.429 


589 


3.327,952 i 


•> 


888 


575. 529 


1.8:{1 


447 


2.994. 


517 


•> 


645 


493,634 1 


1,498 


222 ' 


7. 894, 


776 1 


5 


.717 

222 
668 " 


1.564,846 ■ 

1 ' 


2. 620 


1 
41 1 


112. 
392. 


3.50 
640 


«>•>•> 


121 




478 


45 


463, 


600 




404 


106, 692 


381 


68 


435. 


375 




278 


.58.76'> 


19t> 


18 


458, 


750 




365 


71,720 


251 


35 


845. 


221 '' 




444 


117.023 


293 



311 
776 
669 
745 
429 



190 

113 

56 

95 

120 



402 
6(>8 



32 
19 
31 



2"{'.' 



5U 

lie 

54 
54 



37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 



43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 



49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
&4 



.50 
67 

58 

50 

•CO 



61 
62 
63 
04 
65 
66 



67 

'«i8 

69 

70 

71 

.22 



Nortb Carolina: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



."MMitli Carolina: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890(6) .... 



3 

1 

7 

52 

49 



9.800 
18,000 
223. 000 I 
237. 800 
203. 1W» , 
339.088 I 



4, 300 



4 

30 
253 
249 
185 
324 



6 



1 
15 
11 



50,000 

25. IHK) 

7, 000 



92 
.53 
13 



(li*«M«:ia: 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 

.Vlabama: 
1840 
1890 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 

'r< Xi(8 : 

1840 
1850 
18(;0 
1K70 
1880 
1890 



1 
3 
11 
46 
32 
14 



2, INK) 
68.000 
242. r»oo 
9:W, 585 
180. 73:{ 
298,539 



10 
78 
383 
563 
142 
179 



6 
14 
14 

6 



140. 000 

22, 375 

28. iU)0 

.18 325 



h;8 

41 
18 
16 



60. o:x{ 

'39. 101 
2:j. 195 
65. 329 



4 
15 
113 
151 
120 
170 



15 

140 

81 

50 

125 



17 
15 
29 



11.400 
3, 815 
1. 173 



37 
32 
13 



13 



8 



63.348 

122, 138 

25. 070 

32, 401 



10 
40 
167 
251 
72 
81 



38 

216 

191 

45 

71 



121 
25 
27 



1 
2 

20 

1 

4 



8.000 

60. 000 

97. 250 

97. 500 

371.270 



8 
43 

1(K) 
36 

3.59 



34.116 
4.881 
3. 037 
3, 125 



95 
38 
13 
11 



103 
1 



2 



.1 

5 



Mist.tiHsippi: 
1840... 
1850... 
1860 . . . 
1870... 
1880 . . . 
1890 . . . 



7.680 

20. 278 

25. 700 

138. 795 



4 

36 

80 

28 

142 



4 

I 

16 

8 

176 



* !l 



41 



23 
78 
57 
35 



10 
25 
11 



30 
72 
42 
20 



14 

24 

15 

6 



29 
2 





4 

11 

8 



75, .500 

195 250 

331.. 500 i 

1.5.53.4,55 : 



235 
116 
218 

l.tSJ 



22, 620 

28.800 

.53. 100 

3(MJ. 27U 



202 

:u 

111 
415 



33 

31 

61 

;4'. 



51 
16 ' 
224 , 



n Mar\laud mid tlm J)iMlri(:t orroliiiiibia :in- tia.^^Mrd in tlii.s talilr :i.h niid'llc .stntt.n for iiurpodcn of coinpari.'^on 



13 
17 
15 
31 



TEXTILES— WOOL. 
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3n' (;E0(;RAPH.1C\L MVISIOXS and states and territories: 184U-1890— Continued. 
AND KNIT GOODS.) 



MACmNEBY— ront'd. 



Lmnii.H. S;*iii(lU'H. 



CoHt of 
iiiaterinlH usimI. 



Total 
(Ponnds.) 



PRINCIPAL KAW MATKRIAI-S— QT-ANTITIF.H rtJSSUMED. 



W«K.l. 



P'oreipii. 
(PoiiikIh.) 



Domestic. 
(PouuUh.) 



Hair. uoiIh, etc. 
(PoiindH.) 



Cotton. 
(Pounds.) 



Shofldy. 
(Pounds.) 



Value 
of prudncta. 



4, 


:i34 


108, 326 


. i:!. 


2fi5 


340. 114 


10. 


780 


:VJZ, ,387 


2*2. 


101 : 


474. 618 




7« '" 


""{'.'m)' 




227 


8,756 


I 


120 


4.300 




229 


7. 300 



$3, 282, 718 
5. 674, 197 
28. 010, 301 
38. 740, 330 
45. 173. 677 



7. 560, 379 

7. 703, 240 

31.7-2.3,147 

56.7.'»1,365 

69. 387, 219 



6.014, 170 
14. 023, 020 
27, 877. 283 



25. 70H, 977 
42, 128, 34,') 
41.509,930 



2 940. 522 I 
14.258,852 



4,337.000 . 
ll,504.0:w i 
27,771.271 
44, 218. 488 



7. 879, 203 
15, 46i\. 87o 
14. '232, 05:) 



204, 172 
75.807 
392. 014 
448. 285 
295.605 



393, 000 
140.000 
546. 187 
8:{6,883 
531, 198 



12, 4.'>r. 

203. 206 

:)5.309 



533. 732 
633, 677 
495. 829 



20. 084 



lOO.OOit 

185, 000 

55,100 

314, 500 



96.930 

346. 778 

05. 890 



$2. 319, 061 
5,321,866 
10. 901, 767 
45. 221, 795 
58. 888. 250 
72, 393, 182 



104,700 
251,000 

15:1. ar, 

576. 067 
66.1. 25;< 
482. 022 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



06 


2.480 


160 


12, 348 


130 


6,.')80 


114 


11.150 



16.'). 568 ; 
280.431 
241.224 
381.724 
424, 855 



430, 300 
1,067.772 
521, 741 
822, 550 
886.200 



21. 4.7O 



100. 000 



5(M\ 291 
822, .>50 
786. 200 



2.')0 



73,000 
37,885 
37,589 
32,050 



1,000 
297.200 : 
40.000 



I 



2:H5. 900 
295, 140 
635, 757 
441,. ')96 
5.18,308 
579. 516 



13 

14 
15 
16 

17 
18 



19 

|2l 

2. 600 22 

ii» 

24 



1,630 ! 
1,747" 



5.000 



2,400 



296 1 


i6..->44 


1,.322 


.')0.311 1 


1,315 1 


47,989 i 


3.788 1 


U»6,541 



121 i 


7.574 1 


1.37 


6, 2.30 


154 


8,480 


212 


12. :i82 



20 


1.000 


97 


2,806 


:» 


2.374 


169 


10.990 



750. 203 
1.634,730 
2,715.827 
2. 736, 023 
4,000.960 



2. 448, 026 
5.042,682 
5,912,589 
6. 021, 980 
8. 730. 576 



488,899 
:t89. 204 
317.800 
383.080 
375. 175 



1, 554. 110 
1,131.000 , 
742, 200 i 
862, 812 
975, 745 I 



1.-200 

a"). 000 

357. 790 



5,911,389 

5.930^9^ 
8, 372, 786 



500 
61.741 



421,800 

616, 459 

1.4.'>.5,408 

5. 395, 513 



2, 762 

279,647 

1. 188. 847 



1.200 

5.000 

25. 367 



13,950 
151, 005 
166.497 
255,707 
198,358 



30.000 
504. .'HX) 
«55.693 
576, 145 
449,260 



741.000 i! 
857,812 ii 
950.378 ; 



MO 
1,500 



10.000 

27, •2<i0 

104. 170 

105.112 



80, 000 
50.760 



355. 693 
496. 145 
398.500 



40.374 



10.000 
118,464 
282 860 



60. 500 

88.585 



12. 444 

40.000 



321, 3.57 
1, 293, 642 
2, 840. 550 
4.278.311 
3,958,571 
6, 700, 545 



147, 792 
841,013 
717,827 
488. 352 
577.068 
609.809 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



3.900 37 
23. 7.')0 ! 38 
291.000 ;30 
298. 638 40 
303. 160 I 41 
308,946 42 



1.000 



43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 



40 
50 
51 
S2 
53 
54 



55 
56 

58 
59 
60 



61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 



67 

|68 
69 

170 
71 

172 

the 



9 



350 



60.000 
22,238 
19,455 



2.50. 000 
5.*), 696 
48,950 



55,606 
48,950 



1.300 



700 



80.000 
24,075 



20 
395 

88 
119 



1.480 

14,465 

2, 224 

3.552 



30,302 
260,475 
268.176 
165 065 

95,999 



153,816 
1. (H)8, 600 
620. 937 
:t66. 274 
208, 91>2 



32,000 



620.937 
366.274 
176.992 



19.867 



142, 500 

165,000 

134.418 

87.815 



10,000 



3.000 
88, 750 
464,420 
471, 523 
230, 390 
173.245 



20 
o 

10 
12 



1.000 
530 
10i» 

288 



80,790 
57.338 
49, 361 
10,997 



264, 435 

196,500 

135.366 

10.569 



196,500 

135.366 

10.669 



.5. Oo'O 

2.000 

10.000 

7.500 



20 , 000 



101.474 
89,098 
63.745 
17.150 



30 

12 

135 



1.070 

600 

I.IKW 



10,000 
25,9X0 
86.817 
44.435 
18S.607 



30.000 

81,900 

278, 045 

17.'). 000 

572. 400 



18.000 



278,045 
175,000 
572. 400 



103. 000 



I 



1.000 



15.000 
38,796 

152. 968 
80,500 

359.230 



21 

30 

121 

376 



1,(H)0 

344 

3.734 

9,19« 



119,849 

79, .566 

211,646 

.508.039 



270.597 

1.54,790 

494. 0X\ 

1,565.K24 



154,790 

494,033 

1.565,824 



75,600 

32, 700 

205. 896 

416.000 



■M. 000 



158, 507 
147. :J23 
299. 005 
924.185 



6 Includ<'M rcpoitbA from 2 establishments located (1) in Florida and (1) .South Carolina. These establisbnienta arc not shown scpaiatcly. in order that 
o]»eration» ol' luiuviiDal eatabUshments may not be disclosed. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 1.— COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF WOOL MANUFACTURE FOR THE UNITED STATES^ 

(EXCLrDINCr HOSIKRV 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 




7 

8 



10 

11 

12 



I 



STATES AND TERRITORIES. 



Number . 

of I 

establiKh' 

ment8. I 



Capital. 



Arkanftas: 
1840.. 
1850.. 
1800.. 
1870 . . 
1880.. 
1890.: 



Tfiiiii'MHee: 
18-0 . . 
1850.. 
1800 .. 
1870.. 
1880 . . 
1890., 



$12,000 



AVERAGE Xl'MBKR OF EMPLOVtH A.ND TOTAL WAOES. 



MACniNERT. 



Aggregates. 



Average 
Dunib«*r. 



TotHl wagfH. 



Males 

above 10 

yearn. 



13 I 
25 




32,500 
85. 550 
27.435 



20 


25. 000 


4 


10.900 


1 


0.000 


148 


373. 808 


100 


418,004 


49 


1, 393. 079 



1 



FemalcM) 

above 15 i Children, 
years. , 



Canls. 



.i_. 



31 
00 
31 



45 

17 

10 

428 

402 

998 



$0,870 

13.220 

0.231 



2. 472 
02, 780 

(57, oer* 

239. 057 



29 |. 

02 

1(5 



45 I. 

15 i 

8 
342 
249 
428 



21 

12 



•> 



2 

01 

111 

440 



7 



25 

42 

124 



C«inl)in); 
luachiiittM. 



. .1 



17 
29 

7 



H 



I 

177 

98 

80 



13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 



19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 



31 
32 
33 
34 
\» 
30 



37 

:i8 

39 
40 
41 
42 



43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 



49 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 



^ i 
•50 

57 I 

58 , 

59 ; 

00 i 



01 
«2 
03 
64 
05 
66 



67 

e8 

69 
70 
71 
72 



Florida : 

1840 .... 
1850 . . . . 
1800... 
1870.... 
1880 -. 
18'>0 (a) 



LotiiMiaiia : 
1840 
1850 
180) 
1870 
1880 
1890 



West Virginia: 

1840 

185'J 

1800 

1870 

1880 

1890 



Ki'ntuoky ; 
1840 
1850 
1800 
1870 
1880 
1890 



"NVr-sterii statrS; 

1841) 

185;) 

1800 

1870 

1880 

1890 



Ohio: 

1840 . 
1850. 
1800. 
1870 . 
1880. 
1890. 

Indiana : 

1840. 
1850. 
1800. 
1870 . 
1880. 
1890. 

Illinois: 

1840. 
1850. 
1800. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 

Michigan: 
1840. 
18.'>0. 
1W50 . 
1870 . 
1880. 
1890. 

"Wisconsin 
• 1840. 
1850. 
18450. 
1870. 
1880 . 
1800. 



500 



1 



75. 0(M) 
34,000 



GO 
29 



0. 720 
8,900 



40 
22 



20 
3 



• I 



74 

55 
30 



40 
25 
37 
125 
98 
42 



190 
205 
28(» 
900 
505 
287 



1.30 

130 

122 
•)o«; 

123 
09 



37 

•x\ 

79 

175 

81 

40 



10 
10 
25 
100 
53 
23 



4 

15 
10 
54 
39 
33 



230. 100 
293. 170 
330.281 



138, 000 
249. 820 
408, 500 
700, 449 
890.754» 
2. 705, 683 



H81.364 
l.351.4iN) 
1,727.241 

14. 897. 772 
8, 877, 427 

13, 254, 918 



.537. 985 

870, 220 

062. 000 

3, 060. 969 

i,38:{.:uo 

2. 479, 872 



77, 954 

171,545 

404. 341 

3,821.913 

2, 273. 705 

2, 909. 3.56 



310 
353 
287 



200 
318 
437 
08;5 
823 
1.994 



59, 828 
44.101 
01,919 



103, 284 
159,373 
100. 189 
.593, 305 



1. 122 




1.811 




1.873 

10. 172 

7. 227 

7, 720 


481,81-4 
2,802,135 
1.097,403 
2,412.034 



935 
1,201 ! 

753 I 
2. 329 
1, 432 
1.431 



185.268 I 
574.104 ' 
279. 014 
449, 020 



20,205 1 

154, .500 

210.100 

2. 902, 443 

1,327.553 

1.049,918 



34, 120 

94, 000 

03. 950 

1,011.0.50 

558. 800 

998,087 



103 

240 

533 

2. 409 

1.741 

2. 147 



34 

178 

160 

1.730 

1. 042 

914 



37 
129 
120 
067 
347 
580 



150, 270 
720, 113 
402. 081 
009.868 



45. 180 
.535, 185 

313. 780 



207 
220 

in 



2«>0 
250 
3.50 
454 
353 
890 



1,122 
1, 341 
1, 435 
0,212 
3,810 
3. 750 



935 
903 
5(57 
1.351 
773 
080 



103 
189 
430 
1.450 
840 
911 



34 
124 
132 
040 
527 
482 



79 
90 

105 



30 
31 
11 



02 

87 

1.37 

253 

926 



92 
217 
178 



470 

438 

2. 809 

2. 357 

3. 535 



1.151 

1^054 

429 



298 
180 
710 
445 
.-.91 



2()8 
214 
154 



57 

97 

711 

587 

124 



308 
308 
112 



54 

34 

468 

305 

405 



228 

1.50 

27 



30. 072 
202. 813 

70. 240 
181.803 



9 
15 
07 
48 
33 



31.2-25 

\W. 000 

1.247.:;80 

1.349. S'54 

2, -!0«!. :J77 



25 

105 
8U2 
847 
(187 



27, 030 
2.30. 700 
214. 993 
:W0. 739 



74 
519 
420 
521 



31 




211 


72 


378 


43 


555 


11 



12 



132 
72 
41 



8.3 
208 
154 
100 



383 

1.701 

807 

574 



173 
3.34 
182 
104 



112 
340 
1(>0 
135 



37 
•25t) 
100 

57 



19 

1.35 

75 

6b 



15 



2 ' 
5 ' 



1 
4 




a Sfo note h on ]>:j;iO 75. 



TEXTILE— WOOL. 
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BY GEOGKAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES AND TERKITORIKS: 1840-1890~(;oiitiime€l. 
AND KNIT (r(X)DS.) 



' MACHIXKKY— cont'd. ;: 



PKINCIPAL RAW MATERIAlJii -gUANTITIES CONHCMED. 



L(N)iiiH. SpindleH. I 



COHt of 

iimtoriHls iimmI. 



Totnl. 
(PoiiikIm.) 



Wool. 



Foreiini 



( Pouui 



ds.) 



UomeMtic. 
(PouudM.) 



Hair, noils, etc. 
(Pounds.) 



h - 



Cotton. 
(Poiindft.) 



Shoddy. 
(Pound's.) 



Value 
of prmhictM. 



$129 1 



41 
24 



i.aec) 

7:1.') 



155. 7g2 ij 
85,ft-2 ' 
28. (WO I 



115. WM) 

189, (KM) 

67.500 



115. 330 

189.000 

67. 500 



30.600 
5.550 



300 



78.690 

127,430 

38, 360 



3 
4 

5 
6 



80 

ir.7 

025 



500 

3.GU 

6.8(50 

19,938 



1.675 
5.225 ' 
503.737 
423,054 , 
760. 036 



6,200 

10.000 

1. aio, 153 

K83. 338 

1.448.486 



187. (?2:> 



1.030.153 

883. 3;W 

1.260.861 



101.449 

180. 416 

1. 462. 967 



2. 062 

55. 433 

197.680 



14.290 

6.310 

8,100 

096,844 

620,724 

1.216.419 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



150 ; 



550 



.'i50 



500 



IM) 



4,000 



3i.:;oo 

19. 047 



69. 150 
51), 325 



50.325 



l.o^K) 



i J» 

, 20 

45. 2;!f) 21 

30. 795 22 

2{ 

24 



I 



120 
179 



0. 387 
8. 08] 
7. 164 



307. 051 
245. H43 
202. 801 



673. OIK! 
01 >2. :W!» 
(500. 823 



5. 001 



673. 003 
(502. 3«» 
5n5 822 



4. (HIO 
31,201) 



3'{. 819 
9. 632 



475. 76:J 
3i>6, 986 
328.800 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
:M) 



91 


3.9JM) 1 


322 


10. 509 


513 


14.111) ' 


1.601 


40.346 



382 
3. 9H4 

2. 786 

3, 133 



18, 980 
•226, 6:58 
15(5.012 
176,869 



205,287 ' 
510, 902 
8:51. 628 
852, 405 
1.631.860 



673. 900 
1.452,500 
1.(5:59 3(57 
1.688.66:5 
2. 828. :{77 



57. 037 



1,6:(9.:567 
1.688.(56:5 
2.77I.;UO 



909.808 

1.226.844 

10. (M)6. 478 

7, 087. 326 

7. 125. 149 



2. i<:»X. 990 

3. 24(5. 751 
20.(531. 163 
17. 702. 458 
•22. 859. 293 



157. 825 

195, (too 

1.74:5.013 



20,473,338 i, 
17,507,458 
21.116,280 j 



80, .'»(M) 
10. 762 



003. (►27 
I, .108, 482 
2, 956, 355 



170.700 , 

275. 2.')i) !1 

(567.444 117.151 ' 

2. 892. ."iOO 785. 940 



660,989 I 
94:).(5.')8 ' 



151.246 

318, 819 

845,226 

1, 312, 458 

1.264.988 

2 721.968 



778, 448 

1.770.6:55 

2, 269, 306 

16. 607. 375 

10. 722, 024 

11.673,341 



31 

:i2 
:{3 
:i4 

35 
36 



37 
:58 
:t9 

40 
41 
42 



9(5 


5, 827 


l.O.VJ 


52. 7^9 


g:58 


:55. 2W 


712 


32, 263 



.578. 423 

482, 994 

2,119.868 

1,153,929 

1.398.892 



l.«>7.726 
1,190,751 I 
:5. 972. 234 ■ 
2.(595,424 i| 
:5. 500. 244 



(52. 200 
165. o:;o 
474, 764 



3, 910, 034 
2. 530, 424 
3. 025. 480 



80. 000 
:5. 9(0 



175.464 
310 824 
.357. 152 



134.063 
199.680 



685, 757 
Mil. 027 

843,516 
3. 467. 699 
1.779.4:59 
2. 280. IW2 



43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 



I 



177 
1. IHO 

814 
1.006 



20 
(5:53 
374 
323 



8. 266 1 

.'i7.0«3 I 
.36.886 

46.690 I 



1.000 
:56,888 
20. 992 
18.745 



120. 486 

352. :;(52 

2.684.:515 

1.82:5. .:iH) 

1.880.515 



41:5. :550 

940. OHO 

5. 0-29. 618 

4. 3(50, 4.56 

6,:5.4.884 



80. 1.57 

10. (MK) 

6:52, 833 



4. 949. 461 

4. :5.50. 456 

5. 692. 051 



I 



11.5. .367 

112.6!»7 

1.70I.:52:5 

l.:5:52,798 

789. :5I0 



:59(5. 964 

:527.800 

:5. 560. 829 : 

:5. 003. 740 i 

2..V,6.(521 I 



59,000 



:5, 560. 829 
3. 003. 740 
2.507.621 



600 



513, .595 

831.776 

1.961.374 



151,6.50 J. 

114.531 ; 

319. 179 



345, (5.56 
154. .303 



8:^. (:07 
67. 2.53 



58. S67 

205.802 

649.771 

4,329,711 

2. 729. :547 

:5. 036, 682 



9.540 

206. 572 

193,388 

2, 840. 249 

1. 896. 460 

1.299.506 



4^ 
50 
51 
52 
.5:5 
54 



55 

50 
57 
58 
50 
00 



20 


1.000 


232 


15,(5ri<) 


167 


10,688 


1.58 

1 

1 


13.5,59 


20 




1.000 


226 


1(5. 445 


220 


l«,fW9 


258 


24. 8()2 1 



43. 402 

69. 010 

659. 700 

3.5(5. 614 

60:5. 374 



32, 6:50 
85.74:5 I; 
688.19:5 
892.793 I 
1.117.013 



162.250 
16.5. 100 

1.391,889 
869. 025 

2,0:J3..521 



::::::::•::;:::•' ;•■■:::!:••••:•:::::: r::::::;;:::::: ;::;::::::::::;: 




......... .....,....-.-.., 

j 1 


1 


1.391.889 '1 


. . . . 1 3, .5.50 . . . 






869. 025 1 


.5.310 


r57. 163 


4()8.02(V 


1.625.295 '1 


2. 440 


269.148 



1:54. '2(N) 

2&5, OlH) 

1, 642. 6.37 

2.066.188 

3, 125. 572 



15, 468 
164. WW 



1.627.160 
2. (H56. 188 
2.961.482 



500 
6. 262 



.5M0 
50. 055 

lli.:52:; 



35, 2:55 
196, 274 



9, 734 

90, 242 

1.39. 24(5 

1.204.8(58 

481.517 

988. 652 



87,992 

172. 72<) 

1.258.417 

1.480.069 

1.844.3G4 



61 
:52 
03 
(54 
65 
6(5 



67 
08 
00 
70 
71 
72 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 1.— COMPARATIVE S rATEMP:NT OF WOOL MANrFACTURE FOR TIFE UNITED STATES^ 

(EXCLUDING HOSIEBY 



1 
2 
3 

A 
5 
6 



Iowa; 



1840 
1850 
186;> 
1870 
1880 
ISiX) 



STATES AND TERBIT«»RIE8. 



AVERAGE NUMBER OK E.MPI.i)rt,J* AND TOTAL WAGES. 



Number 

of 

estiiblish- 

mente. 



Capital. 



Aiign'gntes. 

. Malea 

above 16 

t::^^^. Total wage». >«-• 



MACHINBRT. 



Fomalcw 

above 15 Children, 
vearrt. 



Orcls. 



Combing , 
luacbineH. ! 



•!• 



Missouri : 

7 ' 1840 

8 1H50 





10 

11 

12 



14 ' 

15 

16 

17 

18 



1860 
1870 
1880 
18U0 



Kansas : 

1840... 
1850 . . . 
1800 . . . 
1870... 
188t) ... 
1890 (a) 



1 
12 
85 
34 
14 



«10. 000 

04.t dOU 

1,440,484 
553.500 
694,600 



u 


5, 100 


1 


2(». 0(M) 


11 


103.750 


150 


71«. 524 


98 


726. l.'SO 


35 


7-JO. 616 



I 

120 

1.088 

499 



13 

25 

70 

718 

»8i» 

510 



$23,652 
269. 432 
117,792 
133, 240 



96 
685 ' 
307 
186 



24 
29:{ 
132 
176 



no 

iiO 
16 



19, 728 
137, 4(»8 
109, H77 
122,410 



13 

15 

53 

5IH 

412 

261 



10 

17 

85 

144 



85 ! 
133 
.59 



13 

190 

56 

36 



15 
258 
126 

52 



19 
20 
21 
22 

24 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



MiiincHota: 
1840 . 
1850. 
18(M). 
1870. 
1880 . 
1890. 



9 
5 



96,000 
131.925 



91 
124 



30, 0S2 
25. 825 



5(i 



24 

40 



n 

18 



24 
9 



Utah: 



1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 



10 
13 
21 



246.600 I 
19(». 5(H) , 
563,771 ' 



146 
229 
:ui 



45. 592 

46. 108 

120.967 



1 1 
106 
193 



60 

73 

147 



9 

51 » 
1 



19 
21 
37 



15 

11 

9 



223,400 
382. 0(K) 
579.209 



KKl 
277 
274 



48.040 

68,108 

104, 156 



l.'>0 

10.-. 



30 
79 
05 



9 

48 
14 



19 
21 

:n 



New Mexico; 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



87 



88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 



44 

45 

46 ; 

47 

48 
49 



50 

51 I 

52 I 
.5.3 
.54 
55 



56 
.^7 
5H 
59 
60 
61 



1840. 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



All other western states : (a) 
1890 



I*U4'iii<: srates; 



1840 
18.50 
1860 
187<) 
18S'I 
181K) 



California: 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
18X0. 
1890. 



Ore;;on: 
1840 
IKIO 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 



WaHhingtnn: 



1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 



65. (MIO 



20 



2. 000 



20 



103,112 



2 , 


170. fKX) 


14 1 


2, 174.2<M> 


20 


2. 28.3, ;;(I0 


14 ; 


3. 969. 065 



.58 



16. (>45 



20 



90 

8:;>^ 
1.0^0 

1.666 



49.800 , 
342.413 I 
424.406 
462.971 ,i 



1 



8 ' 



100. 0(10 
1.78,5.0tK) 
1, 67<), .500 
2. 618. 48(» 



<iO 

650 

8:{5 

I.2t>4 



:w. 6ti0 
2:iO. 200 
334. 31 H i 

2X7.658 ' 



40 
584 
708 
922 



2i» ... 




31 


44 


lOH 


III 


318 


24 



1 

9 

10 

6 



70, 000 

.389, 200 

566. 80O 

1.350.585 



179 
216 
402 



16.200 
112, 213 

8<S.088 
175. 313 



•27 
129 
16« 
245 



3 

8 

.33 

134 



40.000 



20 



4. (KH) 



18 



42 
17 
23 



67 
713 


23 ... 

39 
149 
452 


K6 
47 


10 

07 


892 


83 


1.167 , 


01 



6 
40 

m 

7(» 



21 
21 
21 



a Includes HtatfH haviuu; less than 3 establishiuentH. in order that the o|M>riitiou8 of individual <-.stabliMUnicuts may mit hv iliHclo.Hcd. Thc^^e i'stablisliinentH ure>- 
distribnted as follows : Idaho, 1 ; Kansas, 1 ; iSonth Dakota, 2. 
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BY OEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES AND TKRKITORIES: lSMO-1890— Continnecl. 



AXD KXIT coons.) 



MAriii.\ERy— «"ont*d. 1 

1 
.1 


COHt of 

materialM us«>d. ; 

1 

i 


Total. 1 
(PoiindH.) 1 

1 


PRINCIPAL 
Wool. 

Foreipn. 
(PouDdH.) 


RAW .MATKRIAIJ)— ( 


iUA^TlTIEB CONSUMED. 


1 


1 




LtiuniN. ; 
1 


1 
Spindles. 

1 


i 


1 

Hair, noils, etir.; 
(PoundH.) 


Cotton. 
(Pounda.) 

1 


Shoddv. 
(Pounds.) 

1 

! 

1 


1 

Value 
of pr<Nliicts. 


DomeRtic. 
(Pounda.) 


1 
1 








I 

$800 


1 


:::::::::. .1 


$;),50o 

67,293 
998. 073 
435. 747 
505,503 


14,500 1 
168.700 '■ 
2. 273, 428 
1,407.510 
1, 880. 532 

1 


i 






13. 001) *£ 


2t) 


1.000 
31. 462 
11. 025 
10. 828 







j 




127, 640 3 


374 


..... i 


2, 273. 428 
1,407.510 
1. 880. 232 


1 


23,148 
18.507 
10, 610 


1,225 

865 

46.000 


1,647.606 
679. \m 


4 


1130 


j 




h 


1 158 


300 




095.218 ■ 6. 







1 

13, 750 7 




16.606 

56. 745 

849. 313 

681.711 

311.881 1 

1 

I 


191.4110 
1,979.671 
1.811.635 
1,052,229 

1 




.................. ..... — . ..... 






56, 01)0 8 


1»9 


S96 
10.371 
12, 622 
12.984 










143.02.'> i 


1K:i 




1,979.671 , 
1.811,635 
1.048 229 




25,500 
115,227 
155. 395 




1,256.213 10 








4.000 
7.000 


1 930.961 11 


4,'m 




' 548.4.~)7 : 12 




f 


" * 1 

t 

I 

1 




t 

1 


13 
14 
15 
16 










1 


" I 




<.......... 








1 


1 


i 


1 


1 

■.... 


tiO 


1,616 
2.636 
- . 


86. iWi 

107. 251 

1 


266. 066 I 
1 304,000 1 
' 1 


t 


266. 600 

3tU,000 , 




1.300 
23. 200 


1 


153. 15u 


41 






211.525 ' 17 


1 








18 


1 ' " , 

; ■ L _.j 


1 

1 
1 


' 


10 




1 


i 




20 












I.......... 


21 

22 


; :{9 


2.nG4 
3. 852 
7.510 


108,.'>40 
15.'i.867 
309. 378 


254,857 
.V>7,680 : 
1.358.290 

1 

i 




254. K57 

537.580 

1.358.290 






219. 862 


i .VJ 


20.000 




6.365 


18.000 
4.000 


253, 378 23 


' 125 


, 


530, 995 , 24 


i 

1 






1 

1 




25 

26 
27 
28 


'. ........ ........ .. .... 1................ .................. 


1 


****** 




! ; 1 


; .-- 

1 - . _ .. _ 




31 


1, 430 

1 5, 422 
1 7.960 


98. 272 
147. 226 
16.3. 864 


1 276. 000 
566,900 
800,500 




276.000 
566.900 
800,500 

. -- 




8, 320 
31,607 
38,632 




100,600 


114 






1,666 



279.424 i 20 


IK) 






838.534 

1 


M' 


1 
I 




1 




31 




1 


:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::!:::::::::::::::: l:::^ 


32 

34 

:}5 

36' 


. 








! 1 




, 


f) 


240 


12, 775 


1 60.000 


' 


50.000 . 




4. ('00 


21.000 








i _ _ i._ . . .. 1 


.««■*•••••••■«•• .-- -.-. .... ......i._a. a. _.....-.-. !••■•■•••■■. a>*k 


:{3 


1.52H 

1 


1 

4.5.419 

1 


j 

217. 100 

I ■ 


1 

1 _____ 


217. 100 




250 

« 




1 

1 

< 101 931 


37 

' 38 
39 










1 ' 


t 










45 


7K0 

' 8.200 

23.388 

, 24,650 


77. 000 

8:J5. 736 

1. 277. 025 

1.116.418 


.ViO. 000 
2,871.400 
4, 720, 100 
5. 065. 610 


1 


.................. , 

1 






235. (H)0 


•J75 




2.H7i.400 


1 100.000 


1.800 
95. l.'iO 
58.111 


1,608.611 41 

i 2, 2.')3. 888 4.* 

l.9:;9.965 43 


29.M 

:JS7 


20,000 

145.000 


4, 700. UK) 
4,920.619 


25.000 


234, 026 
213, 864 




1 








1 


1.... 






44 

45 
46 






. 




' i 






30 


500 i 
3.880 
18, 710 
18. 598 

1 _ _ . _ 


5). 000 
608, 141 
997. .539 
788,916 


400.000 
1.928 000 
3,574,850 
3. 609, 471 

1 

1 










150.000 


la** 

292 




1,92K.000 ' 
3, 554. K50 
3. 554. 471 

1 , 




100,000 
228,026 
107,318 


1 \,'m 

04. 150 

5:j,iii 


1. 102, 754 4T 


20.000 
145.000 

1 


25 000 


1.6:{4,858 48 
1, 325. 033 40. 


* 




1 

50 
51 


^ . ••••,............ 


............•«•■«•, -- 

i| 


1 


I 








15 


280 
4,320 1 
4.248 
6.052 


27,000 
227.595 
227,486 
327,502 


150,000 

; 94.3, 400 

1 985,250 

1,366,148 

1 

■ 


1 








85,000 


90 




943.400 ■ 
085.250 
1,366.148 








505, 8.)7 53. 


56 






6.000 
106.546 


1.000 
5.000 




549. 0:i0 54 


95 






G14, 032 55 




1 

1 

1 








50- 
.57 
58 
50- 
6(k 
61 






**** •••., 

........ 1 


1 


1 










1 


1 


............■•.••.. |. 

1 ; 








}••••••••••>•• •■>•• 


. 




1 




1*J 


400 


52. 000 


160,000 




160,000 


1 

1 




70.000 






; 










! 
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MANUFxVCTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table «.— C:0MI»AKATIVE STATEMENT OF HCKSIERY AM) KNIT GOODS MANUFACTURE FOR THE 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



STATES AM) TERBTT()KIK.S 



Unlt<?d Slates ; 
1840(a). 
1850 (6) . 
1800.... 
1870.... 
1880.... 
1890.... 



N«iw England stat«H : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

l8iH) 



I Mniuf ; 



l8iU 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 



AVKRAOK -\U.MBKR OF EMPLOYF^ AXI» TOTAL ' 

WAGES. 'I 



MACHINERY. 



I ber of ! 
iDcnts. 



Capital. 



-IgffrfgateH. 
Av«*r- 



'I 



-ii- 



ajri* 

iiiini- 

ber. 



Total 



>■'■""• : v.-ar,. 



lilalvH 

buv 

16 



Chil- 



Coiub- 
Carda. itui ma- 
chinea. 



Knit- Sewing 
tingnM ma- 
cliiiK'H. cliiuea. 



IxMHiiH. ! Spiudlc«. 



85 
197 
248 
359 



^')44. 735 

4, a'k'). 510 

10,931.26(» 

15,. 079. 591 



796 «r.'>i>. (K)7. 738 



i 



2, 325 

9. 103 , 

14, 788 ! 

28.885 I 

61.2U9 , 



$:mio. 3 16 

l.«il,972 

4, 429. 085 

6.701.475 

IH. 26.1, 272 



8:»5 

2,780 

4. 252 

7.517 

]6..3(M} 



1.490 

6.32:J . 

7.991 

17. 707 I 

40.927 . 



'I" 



2,545 1 
3.661 
3,916 , 



519 

592 

1,183 



.3 
16 



5.625 • 
12.659 
36. :!27 . 



1.668 
4, 54» 



438 

1.064 

149 



148. :!8r> 

143, itXl 



47 

84 

103 



1,.5:{4, 7(K) I 
4,021.660 I 
5. 1.545.3l»<i • 
14.538,511 



2. 165 I 
5, 280 I 
7.818 
13.503 , 



487. 440 
1,808.335 • 
1,918.715 1 
4, .344. 884 



815 
1,678 
2. 130 

3. 828 



1. 350 

3. 059 

4. !N)9 
9. 208 



M^i > Zm 2.4*W : 760 I 214 

719 i| 207 2. (K>6 816 1.085 

467 I 329 9 »<. 6:{8 5 



8i», %'tr,ii 

4B, 047 

147.H25 



28. l>95 



21 
26«J 



801 
30. 165 



I 
6 



20 



91 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



24 I 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



37 
38 , 
39 
40 I 
41 
42 



43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 



49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 



55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
6U 



61 
62 
6:{ 
64 
65 
66 



New Haiii|»Hbin': 

1840 

18.50 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



Vermont : 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 



^asaacliUHettH: 

1840 



18.50 
186.) 
1870 
1880 
1890 



Rhode Inland .- 



1840 
1K50 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 



CunniKiticut: 
1840... 
IH.50 . . . 
1860 . . , 
1870... 
1880 .. 
181K).. 



Middle stated : 
1840 ... 
18.50 .... 
1860 . . . . 
1870 . . . . 
1880 .... 
1890..., 



New York : 

1840 . 
1850 .. 
1860 . 
1870 . 
1880 . . 
189(1 . . 



New Jersey 
1840 '. . 
1H,50 . . 



1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 



I 



67 : 

68 
69 
70 
71 
72 



Peunavlvania; 
i810 



1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
18il0 



J-' , 


133, 000 


488 


76. IM , 


138 


28 


855,460 ; 


1,081 


405, im 


344 


24 • 


1.224.0tK) 


1.753 ' 


5.36.117 1 


.540 


37 


2. 706, OIkJ 


3. XlH 


989, 130 


1.O02 



ri.50 . 














624 
l.U'.JH 
2. 040 


113 '1 
115 i 
76 


t'A 

tis 

112 


H32 
9W2 
... 3. 0:rj . 


102 
118 


20 
147 


17, 175 
17. .541) 
3t». .526 



2 ! 
7 ! 
6 1 

10 i 



21,. 500 

:i0.i. 000 i 

41»2. IHM) 
754, KX2 



93 
;i31 
:JH.3 
718 



15. 792 

94J. 179 

101,037 

2(59. H44 



:w) 

89 
I3rt 
275 



63 
216 
227 

438 



26 

18 



23 



15 
32 
57 
74 



49 

00 

221 



94 



l.V>. 200 
1.. 570, 500 
1,467.375 
4. 497. 940 



388 
2,415 
3.411 
4,075 



94. 6.92 

848. mu 

608. 067 
1, 495. 260 



844 

7H0 
1. 127 



•)♦»•) 

1.4U4 
2. 413 
3.418 



Km 
212 
130 



79 1 1,110 

AS ' hl3 

.52 I .3.:;44 



:m2 



3 

1 

16 



133. (KX) 

6. 000 

1,728.618 



120 

39 

1,538 



,33.200 

8,400 i' 
487.350 . 



37 


64 


19 


6 


24 


9 


:«5 


l.ir24 


149 



6 

i-i 



33 

.32 

7.55 



18 
14 
14 
27 



1, 225. 000 
1. 1.59. 700 
1,966. 4:11 
4,822,911 



1.19<i 
1.333 
2. 21 1 
3.134 



:i00,768 

4:U.089 

664. 293 

1.073. 135 



481 

'.m 

059 
1K»3 



715 

751 

1. 187 

2. 034 



21M 
305 
107 



70 

79 

114 



184 
141 
190 
460 



2. 476, 210 

0. 873. 300 

9, 883. 4W) 

30. 2:^ 1.762 



6. 888 

9, .365 

18.201 

37, 82:t 



1.160.624 

2. 5iHi. 360 

4.451,850 

11.. 574. 128 



l.J»28 

2, 524 

.5. 046 

10.90H 



4.960 

4.}!U3 

10, 645 

24. 138 



1.998 ' 
2, .510 ,1 
2. 777 



282 
37H 
779 



22 

60 

75 

201 



1,102. .500 

3. 318. 700 

5. :J34. 876 

19. 64»8. :(31 



2,701 i 
3.741 
7.8.58 ' 
20. 299 



392. 924 
1.122,890 
2, 036. 076 
6. 437. :J08 



.597 2. 104 

i.wn l.«t»9 

2, 3«9 4. 470 

0.86'J 12.012 



781 
999 
H25 



2:;0 
.'{20 
701 



7 ' 


477. 2(fO 

575. .500 

804. .570 

l.:j.52,143 


1.491 , 

722 
1.070 
1.277 


225. (M)0 , 
J 93. 200 
239. 7t51 

342. mo 


3'J9 
130 
.320 


1.102 .. 

271 
(104 
701 




• 1 
4 

8 ' 
15 


:n5 
140 
117 



*'■'. 



33 



11 
09 ( 



138 
75 



a Not seiianitely rei>orted. 

h \t the reu.>*Urt of 1850 totals for the diflercnt Hlat(^s wen* not puUiishitl. totals lor ti;i' Inilc'l St;ite-< im1\ briij;; given. 



:so 

545 
5 



;> 



117 



•J«$. :; o 
'.>, .5<^l 



1 ».:'«! I 
40. 8*J2 



1. .s.»o 

1.5. h2.5 



436 


293 





18. 0."KI 


720 


340 


:!.><9 


1.5. «>74 


1.195 . 






1.5, 068 





3. mi 


91 Hi 


213 


05.717 


1 


8, 423 


3.0/^1 


.s:!:; 


9.'). :'.]!> 


7 


20. i<:iH 




r_M 


213.023 



740 


020 


20 


49.441 1 


1.31- 


1.9.53 


10:; 


71.008 


>. '.U 




7n 


1X(J. itol 



6. 480 
0.048 
9.548 



. . . . 1 


103 


HO.'i. 460 
2, 979, 000 
3. 743. 790 
9. 121.63'J 


2.692 , 

4.899 ' 

9.272 ' 

15.911 , 


541. 116 
1.2X0,270 
2. 175.913 , 
4,73-J,754 


9.'8 
1.325 

2. 3::7 

3. (-OS 


1.0' 14 

2, 672 

5. 570 

10. .-,0.'{ 


9ii2 
1. »"..•. 
1.770 












76 ' 


:'9 .. 

'■'} 
4*. 


2. :!:i2 

.3 0. 7ti9 
:5 14.492 


148 


40 

7:{o 
4:! 


9.796 
18. 260 
17, 418 


' 106 


2:«! 
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UNITED STATES, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1840-1890. 



I'RINCIPAL RAW MATERIALS— QUANTITIES CONSUMED. 



' Coat of 
imaterialfl uAed. 



Toul. 
(Poiiuds.^ 



Woor. 



Foreign. 
(Poimas.) 



Domestic. 
(Pouuds.) 



Merino yarn. 
(Poanila.) 



Woolen yam. 
(Pounds.) 



Worsted 

yam. 
(Pounds.) 



^L^?:^?!:T Hair.noiU. 



warp, and 

yam. 
(Pounds.) 



etc. 
(Pounds.) 



Shoddy. 
(Pounds.) 



Value I 
of products. I 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 



37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 



43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 



49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 



55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 



61 
62 
63 
61 
65 
66 



67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 



$415. 113 

3.2U2.317 

9, 835, 823 

15.210,051 

35,8^1,585 



2. 927. 626 
5. 506, 955 

21, 6:19. 393 



292,300 

448.758 

2, 734, 304 



5, 804. 655 

8. 146, 137 

18. 905. 089 



67.561 



2, 229, 777 
3, 753, 566 
6, 380, 370 



75'', 255 
4. 146, 035 



3. 802, 342 i 
13,652.225 
28. 485, 2:{8 
64. 681. 466 



06.029 
424,496 



189,857 
1,523,263 
4. 735. 144 



$1,028,102 
7,280.606 
18. 411, 564 
29. 167, 227 
67.241,013 



1, 002, 358 
3, 282, 123 
4. 034, 873 
8,661,685 



1, 457. 260 
2, 483, 733 
4,348.024 
8,398.436 



141.500 

209,440 

1, o:i5. 183 



2, 342, 233 
4, i:t8, 584 
7.363.253 



315, 419 
674,986 
869,432 



106. 201 
1.020,615 



1,693,001 

4,033,943 

3,977,864 

12. 214, 509 



26.779 
128, 525 



10.000 

366.843 

1.081.598 



I 



2,374,242 

6.910,797 

7.012,916 

16.034,801 



1,H00 
33,839 



2,000 
29.075 



12,320 



6.000 



3,000 
76,603 



338,075 

881.646 

1.249.600 

1, 777. 595 



862.120 

880,750 

1, 756, 332 

3, 456. 174 



40,500 

76,000 

243,850 



840,250 
1.680,332 
3,212,324 



96,500 
96,658 



2,500 
106,478 



808,280 

946,235 

1, 102. 284 

841,739 



5.000 
4,200 



186,900 
960,998 



573.794 
1,757.445 
2, 362. 779 
3.481,922 



61,840 
191,219 
359.9:{8 
649,004 



130,000 
146,280 
401,333 
576,669 



66,000 



146.289 i 
401,333 •! 
510. 669 



1,200 
2,000 



500 



50.000 
384,789 
406,539 
666.448 



2.525 
16,882 



102,800 

551,129 

595.270 

1.105,958 



132.075 
1,515.326 
1, 394, 748 
2, 552, 705 



196,000 

904,900 

1,088,684 

1, 812. 076 



25.000 

7.266 

52,989 



879.900 • 
1.081,418 
1, 759, 087 



249.356 
502. 511 
456.440 



88,619 
278,853 



148,000 
1, 849, 994 

857,700 
4, 466, 465 



8,000 
44,500 



314, 120 
3.213,481 
2. 483, 596 
5,082,087 



68.541 

14,838 

1 618,621 



113,000 



113,000 ! 



788,311 



140,000 



648, 311 



22, 750 
108. 159 



30,000 



445.633 



3.337.264 



12.218 



137.000 

36,000 

2, 516, 664 



560,368 

625. 391 

1. 01.3, 949 

2,029,921 



769, 140 

438,794 

1,101,675 

1, 765, 206 



76,000 
126. 174 
532,344 



362.794 

975,501 

1,232,862 



66.063 

50,025 

177.100 



14.582 
177.331 



1.186,721 

822.925 

1. 611, 341 

2,896,593 



21, 779 
124.325 



10. 'iOO 

169,418 

47.000 



1.383,528 
1. 251, 742 
2,432.271 
3,771,567 , 



2,082,344 

6,505,973 

10. 254. 739 

2:i,059,630 



1,462,866 

3, 112. 622 

4, 006, 871 

10, 083, 581 



150,800 

2:^, 318 

1,081,363 



2. 061. 822 
3,767,55;i 
9,002,218 



67,561 



1.871.183 
2,327,394 
3,188,204 



614,404 
2,741.794 



2, 195, 341 

9.601.982 

24, 305, 874 

47.428,283 



40.150 
241,049 



179, «i7 
1, 146, 420 
3, 174. 904 



4,847.984 , 
11,405,380 
19,696,588 
42.993,045 



870,479 

3, 391, 840 

5, 072, 058 

13. 669. 169 



689,066 
2. 168, 822 
2,548,969 
9,024,692 



150,800 
186.326 
882.065 



2.018,022 
2,362,643 
8, 142, 627 



50, .500 

5.38. 467 

1,034,837 



46.159 
605,260 



1. 348. 941 

7. 119, 8.39 

16.164.505 

27.982,060 



40.000 
215, 195 



179. 857 
1.062,011 
3. 009. 939 



1.944,000 

5, 528. 742 

9. 899. 540 

24,776,582 



279. 952 
188.030 
258,043 
582,783 



419,800 
230,000 
17.5. 184 
404.847 



5.400 
188,839 



230.000 
169,784 
216. 008 



1.000 

loe.rwo 

113,600 



3.100 
36.629 



766,400 ; 
216.700 ! 
487. 026 
842. 202 



1.50 
10,673 



1.5. 5.53 
18,623 • 



783,456 

568.900 

861. 181 

1,091,403 



928,915 
2. 925, 323 
4.924.138 
8. 720. 363 



354,000 

713,800 

1, 282. 718 

654,042 



47,592 
10,459 



713.800 

1, 2:J5, 126 

643,583 



67,561 



1.819. 18:i 
1, 682, 127 
1,085,017 



565.145 
1,995,905 



80.000 
2, 264. 943 
7. 654, 343 
18, 488, 312 



68.856 
80. '.{42 



15.181 ' 
« Value of hired property is not incloded- in the capital reported in 189:), l>ecausc it was not iuclude<l in thi* reports of previous census years. 

2457 G 



2.114.315 
6, 306. 738 
8. 9.35, 147 
16. 944, 237 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



tablk a.— comparative statement of hosiery and knit goods manufactuhe for the 





1 

gTATEH AND TERRITORIES. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1 

i 
I 

CapitaL ' 


1 
AVERAG 


IE NUMBER ( 
V 

;regateA. 


)P EMPLC 
VAOES. 

'1 

Males 
. above 

16 
j years. 


)YtS ANr 

Fe- 
males 
above 

15 
years. 


> TOTAL 

i 

Chil- 
dren. 






KACUINERY. 








Aver- 
age- 
number. 

i 




Comb- Knit- 


1 

', Sewing 


1 

Looms. 

i 






Total 
wages. 


Cards, ing ma- 
chines. 

i 


tin^ma- luu- 
' chines, chines. 

1 1 

1 


Spindles. 

1 • 

( 


1 

2 


Maryland : (a) 

IHiO 






r 




1 
f 


1850 


— 1- 







1 


*"***'**! j 1 " 


1 


2 


1060 


2 

I 
1 
8 




$1,050 

100 

250 

149,656 


i 4 
3 
1 

:k)6 

1 

1 


$1,524 


4 

2 

39' 




I 




1 


A 


1870 


1 

1 

202 






1 2 


1 






5 


IgoO 


100 
61.466 






1 






(t 


lago 


63 




218 

1 








7 


Western states : 

lg40 


1 
I 

- .1 






1 


a 


acrkV -.-. . J...-. - .. |. . 

1050 1 ' - : 


^ ^ I ; t 


9 
10 


IQfiO 


13 

23 

65 

146 


21. 900 

36, 300 

534, 799 

i 5,190,366 


46 

143 

1 2,802 

8.369 

1 


12. 228 

24.390 

330, 210 

2, 031. 200 


33 

50 

339 

1,389 


13 

89 

2.093 

6,687 




: 1 






1Q70 


4 

430 
293 


1 f 68 2 

i 7 : 1.60*1 72 


11 

42 

5 


12 


11 


lUQi) 


1,660 r 


12 


lOOU ••••--"-•••••■•••-•• 

1890 

Ohio: 

1840 


00 

1 


6,056 


22, 152 ' 


13 








1 






14 


1850 -- : 


............^ - ..... - ... ........ ........^ -,-- 

1 . ... ..... 


' 


1 


15 
16 


1860 


11 

5 

23 

44 


10.900 

9.400 

187.000 

1.071.007 


36 

22 

745 

1,898 


9,264 

5.250 

94,8.58 

406,630 




23 
16 
53 ; 

168 : 


13 

6 

574 

1,655 






! 1 : 


1870 






308 ■'*'"4' 
1.574 


10 

30 

5 


. — , 

i 


17 
18 

10 


1880 


118 
75 




60 1 


1890 


8 

f 


2.456 


Indiana: 

1840 


1 
... 


21) 


1850 1 ' 




•••••••• 


21 


18C0 i; ; 1 i 


: 




22 


1870 

1880 

18.0 


5 
5 
1) 

........ 


4,050 

45.000 

716. 989 


i 26 
' 284 

962 

1 


540 

24. 700 

207,519 


7 
1 26 

1 307 ; 

1. ........ 


18 
201 
594 


I 
57 
61 




9 1 
183 i 5 


T 


23 




9 


24 


; 18 ■■ 

1 


070 






7.392 


25 


Illinois: 

1840 







1 


26 






' 


27 


1860 ' i 






1 


28 


1870 


3 

14 

' 35 


1,800 

la'). 800 

1.254.576 


27 
707 

1,878 

1 


1.800 

5)2, 3ft> 

545,109 


4 
160 
349 


21 

471 

1.483 

_ _ - _ 


2 
76 
46 


I 

3 

14 


19 


1 







12 • 


29 


18R0 


433 1 48 
1.525 


6B0 t 


30 
31 


1890 

Michigan: 

1810 


5,824 ; 


32 


1850 


:::::::::::::::::::: i::;:;::; ::::::::::::::::::;: ::::::::i:::;::::i::;;:::: :::::::: 




: 1 


33 


1860 


1 , ■ 
........ ............ ........ ............ 1........ ........ ........ ........ ........ 






34 


1870 


: _ ; 1 _ _ ' ! . 


•35 


1880 ^ 


11 

10 


147, 389 
560.917 


962 

848 


92, 324 
208. a44 


80 
163 


706 
684 


176 
1 


4 521 ft 




92<l r 


36 


J890 


14 678 




3 68U ' 


37 


Wisconsin: 

1840 








3K 


1850 ! 




1 1 : 


I 


39 


1860 






:::;:::: ::::::::i:::::::: ::::::::!:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


- - -1 


4(1 


1870 




............ .--...-. 




1 


41 


1880 


4 
23 

........ 


10, 010 
1,214,727 


28 
2,296 


3,304 
449, 724 

1 


6'! 

335 

1 


20 1 
l,8,->6 




2 
105 


1 

1 


19 4 




••••••----1 

I 


42 


18iK) 


6 1 


1 i:t« 






*> HOil 1 


43 


lowu: 

1840 


" 1 - ' — 

1 

' 




1 


1 

» 


•14 


IK50 







1 








1 ................ 


............... ««.^ 


45 


1860 






. 




j 








40 


1870 


2 
3 
3 


5,200 
2.200 
8,950 


9 


1,266 
460 

2.550 : 

1 


3 

3 1 
3 

• 1 


3 
3 
6 




1 .^^- .- • . 


1 


47 


1880 

1890.., 

MisHouri : 

1840 






7 
14 




» 


48 


1 


• • •• '■•%•••• 




1 f 


49 


i 






1 


50 


1850 










::::::::::;::: 


::::;:::,i::::;::;!:.. :. :::::: ; ; 


........| 


51 


1860 


2 
7 
4 
7 


11,000 
15,700 
29.400 
33,247 


io 

61 

118 
125 


2,964 
15,600 
19,300 
34,477 

1 


1 10 

19 
3 

7 ^ 

1 




1 ■ •": 




52 


1870 


41 
114 
118 


1 1 
1 ; 

1 


i 1 A'A 




' " " ' . 


Ki 


1880 

1890 


■ 1 


68 
145 






1 


54 


: 








55 


Minnesota: 

1840 




1 

1 
1 
' 1 




1 

. .1 




56 


1850 ! 




1 


::::::::i::::::::i:;:;;::: :::::::::::::::::;;::::: 




57 


1860 






! !.. , _ 




5S 


1870 

1880 


1 
1 
3 


150 

8,0(10 

247, 498 


1 

12 
129 


1 


: "1! 
1 8 
27 






1 — 


1 1 


1 
1 




5!) 


2.819 , 
46.356 ; 


4 ! 
102 








10 '* 


1 


6U 


1890 

Utah: 

1840 




■ 




152 




1 


61 




i 
1 




I 


t 


62 


1850 










1 ; 1 : : 


' 


***** - *--! 


63 


1860 






1 

1 




1 


1 


i 


■ 


64 


1870 










1 1 




1 


1 





65 


1880 










........|... 




1 * 1 


' ' "1 


•••-•-••- •! 


66 


1890 


5 

7 


33, 370 
49,085 


70 
i 154 


17,020 
53,471 


5 1 

j 25 ' 


60 
129 


5 

1 
1 


1 


73 

87 




f 

1 


67 


All other western states : lb) 

1890 






1 





a Maryland is clasHod in this table as a middle stat-o for purposes of comparison.. 
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UNITED STATES, BY GECMIRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1840-1890— Continued. 



Cost of 
materlalB used. 

1 






PRINCIPAL RAW MATBRIAL8 — QUANTITIKS CONSUMED. 






1 

t 

1 Value 
1 of products. 






Wool. 


Domestic. 
(Pounds.) 


1 

1 
1 

' Torino vflm. WTAnlAti varTi 


Worsted 

yarn. 
(Pounds.) 


Cotton, cotton 
warp, and 

yarn. 
(Pounds.) 


Hair, noils, 

etc. 
(Pounds.) 


Shoddv. 
(Pounds.) 




Total. 
(Ponnds.) 


1 

(Pounds.) 

1 


(Pounds.) 


(Pounds.) 








1 


1 

i 


I 








l^ 








• ••.•••.••••..1 .............. 












2* 


$2,998 
780 
500 

87.315 








' 










$8,123 

1,000 

720 

180,823 


3 










500 

.500 

.54,750 


.............. 


500 






4. 


|. ...... ....... 













, 


5- 




1 
1 




14,000 



115, 700 
.............. 






6* 


1 

1 


1 
1 

1 


1 

! 

1 








7' 










1 1 








1 




8i 


21,715 

47, 727 

919, 639 

3, 680, 462 


i 6,500 

600 

j 240.000 

1 3. 100. 876 


, 




1 1 




4,000 

16,300 

201.500 

2, 658. 190 




1 


46; 680 

95,387 

1,555,123 

: 7,240.031 


Ol 




600 

240.000 

2,483.118 




43. 175 

749, 786 

2. 328, 534 








10* 


* 




29,650 
383,626 




10,000 
338,642 


11 


617,758 




54.922 


12" 










1 

1 




1 

1 




13 




' Ii'" 

















14 


13, 515 

10,360 

'241.583 

914, 085 


i 6.500i 






|. ....... 




. 


4,000 






31,800 

23,100 

418,825 

1,635,948 

1 

1 


15 








10,600 
241,850 
851, 313 








16 


1 

. 1 




3,850 
145.857 


6,000 
296,392 


.............. 


. ............. 


n 


i 359,000 j 


4,000 

! 


355,000 , 

1 







5,666 

1 


18> 


t 






19* 


.......•••••• 




1 




* 




1 1 1 . 
............. .. ' 


?XH 






i;:::::':::::::!:::::::::::::: 








1 




21 


2.842 




1 


• 


2,575 
76,300 
74,098 




1 




5,450 
158,200 
827, 104 


22- 


103. 280 


1 


! .1 




5.200 
3,342 


30,000 
292, 826 






23- 


408, 195 


1, 095, 253 

1 

1 _ _ . - 


568.758 


526. 495 




25, 762 


143,572 


24 




25* 


1 ; I 


i 








: 1 




26* 




1 > 










* ' 1 : , 




27 


5,775 


600 1 
60,000 
818,500 

1 




600 j 

60,000 ; 

818,500 ' 

1 

1 




5.100 
226. 800 
251,020 




100 

112. 900 
1. 348. 620 




' 


8,800 

484,124 

1, 900, 035 


28: 


290.805 






10.000 
72. 480 






2fV 


080.780 


••""••""•"*••" 




17.500 


27,920 


3(^ 




i 




31 


; 1 


1 










1 




32 


. 


















33 
















1 




34 


2J6. 627 


180,000 
247,081 

! 

i 


t 


180,000 ; 

222,081 




154,600 
121. 667 


5,000 
19,400 


41.300 
:{32,955 




10, 000 
30, 937 


377,249 
. 701,322 


:«& 


285,057 


1 25,000 






36 


1 .... 






37 


1 1 ";;! 


















38 




1 


1 
















ao 












1 


1 




40 


0,125 
899,371 




1 




7,100 
886,780 


700 
84,047 









18. 817 
1,635,641 


41 


581,042 

. .1 


20.000 

1 


561.042 1 




207,906 


11.660 


131, 213 


42 




43* 






'■ i _ ' 






44< 













!!.!.! ..'.'.'.'.v. .'.'.'.. .\ 




46* 


1,510 
1 554 




1 


.300 
1,536 
1,275 




600 




2,887 
2,908 
5.763. 


47 


1 


: 




1 






1.975 


1 


1 


1 




3,000 






4a 




i 


1 
1 

1 
1 


1 








49i 


:i 













SOt 


8*266' 

27.040 ' 




i 











• «■•••• ■>••••• 






14,880 

1 54,650 

85,000 

81.445 


51 


1 








24,400 
36.600 
30,325 




15,600 
11, 300 
37,500 


• • • • 




52» 


41 575 ; 










4.500 






5M 


30,524 


...» . ....... . 1 — - — . — 

:, 1 I 


54. 




i 

1 


I-- 


t 
.............. 1............ 






1 


Vi. 


1 


;:::::::::::::;i::::::::::::::i:::::;::::::.. ::::::;::::::: 








56 




:::;:: =! ! 






, r 


57 


200 


1 


t 




200 
5,000 










500 
10 000 


SK 


5,000 
87,662 






1 


400 
41,000 








rjk 








64,000 


42,000 






183. 743 Aik> 




• 


1 
1 

i 




1 










61 




■ 


' 










• 






62 




1 


1 


i.... .......... 














63 






1 


1 




1 








64 




i 


1 










' 






66 


25, 475 




1 




31.375 
16,675 


2.500 
15,000 


500 
36,500 


1 


53,560 
125.470 


611 


1 

47,338 


1 
j............... 


1 : 


i 
! 

1 ; 


07 



b Includes states having less than 3 establishmenta in this branch of industry, in order that the operations of Individual estabUshmenta may not be disoloeed. 
These establishments are distributed as follows: California, 2; Colorado, 2; Kansas, 1 ; Nebrask*, 1 ; Washington. 1. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table a.— COMPAKATIVE STATEMENT OF H08IEBT AND KNIT GOODS MANUFACTURE IN THE UNITED 



STATES. 



1 
■3 

4 

>e 

7 

9 
10 



Southern states (a) , 



.1860. 
1880. 
1890. 



Alabama 1890. 

Georgia 1890. 

Kentucky 1860. 

Louifliana 1890. 

North Carolina 1890. 

W«8t Virginia 1880. 

All other southern states (b) 1890. 



Num- 
ber of 
estab 
Ush- 
ments. 



3 

1 

22 



3 
4 
3 
3 
5 
1 
7 



CapitaL 



♦2,700 

5,000 

647,099 



94,373 

121,494 

2,700 

106,600 

72,900 

5,000 

251, 732 



AVBRAOE NUMBEB OF BMPL0Y£S AKD TOTAL 

WAGES. 



Aggregates 



Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 



412 
349 

4 
284 
184 

4 
285 



Total 
wages. 



4 
4 

1,514 



$1,680 

700 

313,060 



64,838 
71, 952 
1,680 
51,811 
80,410 
700 
94,019 



Males 
above 

16 
years. 



I 



25 
54 

4 
26 
24 

2 
112 



Fe- 
males 
above 

15 
years. 



I 



MACHINBRT. 



cha- „ 

dren. I 



Cards. 



Comb- 
ing ma- 
chines. 



2 
241 ; 



894 



137 
221 



258 
105 



173 



2 
379 



Knit- 
ting 
ma- 
chines. 



250 
74 



55 
2 



15 1. 



1 
795 



2 
2 



11 



128 
225 



169 

136 

1 

137 



Looms. 



Snin 



4 
18 



6,353 



900 



1,800 
512 



18 3,061 



a With the exception of Kentucky, the states in this group did not manufacture hosiery and knit goods until 1880. 
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STATES, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1840-1890— Continued. 



Cost of 
materiids ased. 


1 
PBINCIPAL RAW MATERIALS— QUANTTriES OOKSUaOED. 

i 


r 

Value 
of products. 




1 

Wool. 


Merino yaru. 
(Poands.) 


Woolen yam. 
(Ponnaa.) 


Worsted 

yam. 
(Pounds.) 


Cotton, cotton 
warp, and 

yam. 
(Poands.) 


Hair, noils, 

etc. 
(Pounds.) 


Shoddy. 
(Pounds.) 




Total. 
(Poands.) 


Forel£ii. 
(Pounds.) 


Domestic. 
(PonndH.) 

• 


• 
• 

1 


15,900 

1,700 

459,808 


1,000 
















$11,700 

2,600 

973,136 


r 








1,400 
200 










«• 


5i*666' 




56,500 






2,380,475 




140,000 


:; 












103.803 

70,697 

5,900 

58,202 1 

66.925 

1.700, 
160,001 1 














545,400 
486,340 






190,726 
166, 85Q 
11,700 
151,180 
126,875 
2,600 
837,606 


4 


















6 


1,000 
















6 












420.000 
277,000 






7 

















8 










1.400 
200 








9 


56.500 




56,500 






661,735 




140,000 


10 


• 











b Includes states having less than 3 establishments in order that the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. These establishments are- 
distributed as follows: Floxida, 1; Kentucky, 2; Virginia, 2; West Virginia. 2. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 8.— STATISTICS OF WOOL MANUFACTURE, 



e 

3 
4 
5 
6 



CAPITAL. 



STATES AND TBBRIT0RIE8. 



Number — 

of , 
establish- 
ments. 



Tbe United States. 



7 
8 
9 



Alabama.... 
Arkansas... 
California. . , 
Connecticut . 
Delaware... 



Georgia . . . 
Illinois ... 
Indiana . . . 

10 ' Iowa 

11 > Kentucky 



Louisiana. 



12 

13 Maine 

H Maryland 

15 i Massachusetts. 

16 1 Michigan 



17 I Minnesota 

18 I Mississippi 

10 Missouri 

20 New Hampshire 

21 New Jersey 



22 New York 



23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
83 
34 
35 



North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rbode Island . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 



Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All other states (&). 



Value of 

hired 
property. 



2,489 ; $17,320,780 
400 




4 

82 

17 

293 

43 

24 
7 

42 
89 
50 

339 

32 

113 

6 

703 

85 
49 
4 
14 
39 

37 
32 
56 
11 



337.000 
57, 725 
18. 000 

120, 700 

12.900 

89,400 i 

8.600 

3. 415. 001 

142. 4(X) 



m, 300 



46, O.'iO 
224,900 
321,983 

2,223,622 ; 
6.200 i 
192, 810 

6, 305.' 859 

2,552,476 'j 
2.700 : 

'28,256' ' 
173.500 ij 

38,625 ! 

3.800 I 

164,825 i; 

11.550 ! 



Direct investmt^nt. 



Aggregate. 



11 



r296, 494, 481 



112, 698 

27,435 

2,661,480 

23,794,374 

450,974 

420, 033 
2,904,494 
3.686,345 

703,550 
2, 766, 683 

110, 000 
9, 484, 925 

522. 531 

71, 066, 526 

1, .559, 004 

811,269 
• 1,.'»53.455 

7.53, 86;J 

14, 721, 786 

7, 793, 714 

46,461,914 

411,988 

3, 550, 879 

1, 350, 585 

61, 142, 888 

26. 039, 361 

1,393,679 

371, 270 

612. 579 

4, 059, 264 

941, 071 

343,881 

3,711,104 

198, 879 



Land, build- 
ings, and 
macninery. 



$129, 721, 571 



70, 473 

21,800 

1,540.603 

9, 386. 218 

257,000 

305,940 
1, 103. 072 
1, 703. 246 

301.800 
1,335,527 

77,100 
3,956,686 j 
285,099 ! 
28, 378. 202 
677,397 

437. 611 

876. OiO 

484, 9:i5 

5. 304. .'>0« 

3.923,511 

22,560,855 
127,330 i 
1,609,893 
342,820 

28, 086, 739 

11.660,236 

672, 013 

25G, 130 

297.045 

1, 472. 666 

494, 087 

171,970 

1, 332. 273 

104.758 



Live assets. 



$166. 772, 910 



36, 225 

5,635 

1,120,877 

14, 408. 156 

193, 974 

114.093 
1.801.422 
1, 983, C99 

401. 750 
1.431.156 

32, 900 

:», 528, 2:19 

237, 432 

42. 688. 324 

881.607 

373,658 

677,425 

268,928 

9. 417, 280 

3, 870, 203 

23, 901. 059 

184.658 

1, 940, 986 

1.007,765 

33,056.149 :, 

14,379.125 

721.666 

115. 140 

31.5, 534 

2. 586. 598 

446.984 

171,911 

2. 378, 8:n 

94. 121 



Miscella- 
neous ox- 
penses. 



AVBRAGR NUMBER OV 

EMPLOY!^ AND TOTAL 

WAGES. 



-A-ggregates. 



t.^'SS? iTotalwuge.. 



$19, 249, 508 



3, 841 

752 

171, 035 

1. 499. 495 

27,404 

21, 492 
178, 282 
305.940 

40,469 
186.443 

2,728 

594,324 

24,189 

4,900,703 

118, 181 

70, 5.56 

18,054 

33,578 

858,253 

649,032 

2. 624. 573 

17,855 

205.041 

86,906 

3. 96:*. 798 

1,978,752 

56,263 

17,333 

29,301 

241. 573 

69, .537 

15,708 

226, 851 

11.266 



219, 132 

428 

31 

1,375 

13, 047 

297 

.528 
2, 792 
3.109 

387 

2.012 

i 

286 
.5.453 

689 
4,3,0.38 I 
1,4-28 

470 
1.082 • 

635 
9,400 
7,248 

37,992 

508 

3,329 

402 

55,354 

18,325 

998 

359 

344 

2,303 

612 

307 

3,383 

151 



$76, 660, 742 



67,003 

€,231 

328,824 

4. 940. 783 

103,395 

104,353 
&58, 889 
817.387 
135,790 
615. 055 

52,517 

1.991.676 

185,397 

16, 164, 034 

:«0, 147 

167.323 

306,270 

156,887 

3. 341, 605 

2,410,371 

13,033.901 

95, Tm 

915, G5f$ 

175, 313 

19, 764. 386 

7,049.100 
239,657 
138, 705 
121. 176 
895.284 

166. 708 
07.380 

810, 463 
46,008 



a Includes pieceworkers and their wages. 
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ALL CLASSES, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1890. 



AVERAGE NUMBER OK EMPLOTI^.M AND 1X>TAL WAOBfl — Continued. 



OflicerM, tlriD •nenil>er8, and clerlcB. 



Males I Females 
above 16 I above IT) 
years. ; years. 



5, or»o 



6 

e 

44 
227 



28 
119 
127 

38 

80 

124 

24 
097 

74 

•M 

13 

58 
170 
124 

K02 

30 |. 
106 I 

1,340 I 

276 
69 

17 |, 
20 I 

57 ;. 

46 

36 

120 

8 



223 



4 

2 



4 

8 
2 

4 



40 
3 

1 



4 

7 
2 

26 

"i 

"ss 



4 
2 



1 
1 
6 
2 



Wages. 



I 



I 



$5. 742, 848 



3.053 

2,950 

44,590 

342, 728 

12. 298 

17,227 

119,084 

117,550 

29,670 

93,228 

9,514 

138, 791 

21,350 

1.029,088 

59,498 

34,381 

11,280 

31, 476 

219, 519 

163, 553 

974, 723 
13.561 

153, 358 

32, 775 

1.384,8:13 

366. 7U 
48,620 
18,115 
16. 575 
56,234 

23,745 

13, 282 

134,150 

5,305 



Operatives and Hkilled. (a) 



Unskilled. 



MaleH ' Females : 
above 16 above 15 , Children, 
years. years, j 



89,063 



29 

7 

861 

6,403 

131 

95 

678 

1, aiH 

136 

798 

I 

20 : 

2,962 

207 

20,660 

391 

180 

396 

198 

3,96i 

3,091 

13, 629 ! 
146 
648 
185 

20,693 

8,6r2 
335 
113 
145 

L085 

297 

136 

682 

40 



142 

12 

418 

5,510 

no 

292 

1.344 

1.710 

178 

927 

258 

2.005 

320 

18,725 , 

904 

248 

443 

304 

4,688 

3,546 

20,772 

230 

2,238 

134 

26,646 

8,090 
441 
176 
155 

1.039 

224 

117 

2,396 

96 



105. 338 14, 506 



250 
3 

24 
555 

39 

101 
70 

172 
15 

178 



150 

1.33 

1.831 

32 

1 

224 

59 

248 

336 

2,123 

84 

229 

23 

5,406 

1.839 

120 

41 

19 

40 

31 

10 

116 

4 



"Wftge«. 



!i Males ' Females 
above 16 j above 15 



years. 



j'ears. 



Chil 



$69, 050, 823 



64,610 
3,281 ; 
276.411 i 
4,400,816 i 
87, 625 

83,654 
716, 695 
686,162 

99,623 
505,203 

42,643 

1,780,960 

IHl 8»7 

14, 683. 0«8 

323,068 

130,217 

293,190 

122,513 

3. 007, 647 

2. 192, 612 

11,819,654 

77,895 

747, 193 

186,98:) 

17,92:J,028 

6,521,318 
182, 536 
115. 980 
lat, 001 
810, 438 

140,059 
53.130 

657. 422 
40,343 



I 



4,333 i 



28 
277 

8 

12 
34 
38 
15 
30 

1 
205 

;» 

1,001 
24 

6 

6 

12 

207 

149 

598 

18 

40 

16 

1, o:i8 

363 

24 

12 

5 

80 

13 
6 

54 
1 



432 



187 



43 



28 



40 



2 

10 



3 
I 
1 



2 i, 



73 



107 
31 



11 



12 



11 



67 

44 

3 



9 



76 

37 

4 



dren! '■ ^^^e*- 



$1,867,071 I 



300 



7.823 

137.239 

8,472 

8,472 
23,110 
13. 675 

6,497 
16,624 

360 

71,925 

2.200 

441, 878 

7,581 

2.725 

1,800 

2.898 

114. 529 

60,206 

239,524 

4,283 

16, 105 

5,5.55 

456,527 

161,047 

8,501 

4,700 

1,000 

28, 612 

2,994 

968 

18,891 

450 



POWER. 




I 



Number 

of 
iMilers. 



Number 

of 
engines. 



3,077 



3 

2 

15 

204 

7 

3 
45 
64 
13 
44 

2 

68 

10 

615 

35 

14 
10 
28 
80 
112 

393 
Vi 
86 



1,798 



Horse 
power. 



152. 009 



I — 



842 

242 

20 

5 

7 

31 



19 i 

34 I 

5 ; 



3 

2 

11 

100 

4 

4 
33 
44 

8 
31 

1 
18 

7 

338 

26 

12 

7 

27 

41 

5:{ 

248 
10 
71 



498 

U\ 

15 

4 

5 i 
18 

5 
17 
21 

5 



115 


2 


35 


3 


1,450 


4 


8.543 


5 


230 


6 


59 


7 


1,414 


8 


2.183 


9 


350 


10 


2.046 1 11 


110 


12 


3,341 


13 


353 


14 


35,687 


15 


915 


16 


327 


17 


58:i 


18 


748 


19 


2,856 


20 


5,342 


21 


21, 574 


22 


257 


23 



2, 291 24 

25 

42,025 ! 26 

14,663 : 27 

77J I 28 

225 , 29 

2 7 30 

1.58 > 31 



247 
&25 
810 
137 



32 
33 
34 
35 



b Includes states banng less than 3 establishmenta, in order that the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. These establishments are 
distributed as follows: Colorado, 2; Florida, 1; Idaho, 1; Kansas, 2; Nebraska, 1; South Carolina, 1; South Dakota, 2; Washington, 1. 
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MAXUFACTURIXG INDUSTRIES. 



Table ».— STATISTICS OF WOOL MANUFACTURE. ALL. 



fTATBtf AXD TSKBTTOBBS. 



The United SUtc0 



2 
3 

4 Califoniia... 

5 OADeeticoi. 

6 DeUvare... 



GeorgSft. 
lUiBoU. 
InHiana. 
Iowa.... 



7 
8 

10 

11 ■ Kentoeky. 



12 Louisuuuu . 

13- MAine 

U MaryUnd. 

15 ) MMmMchui 

16 Michigan. 



17 Minnewto 

18 MiasiMippi. 
If Miaaonii... 



21 



24 
25 



New HaiDiNiliiro 
New Jcmry 



Xew York 

Norlli CaroUna. 

Ohio 

OreKim. 



26 PenntylTaniA. 



27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 



Rhode lalaad. 
Tenneaaee — 

Tezaa 

UUh 

VennoDt . . . . . . 



Virginia 

WeatVli^la.. 

Wiaoonain 

All other atates 



FO 



itlnoed. 



1 



Water. 



Other power. 



Water wlMcla. Tnrbine wlwela. . Cards. 

S™"! I Horae <8et*.) 

j her of ' "^JJJ^ . 

Xnm* Horae Sam- , Horw motora. *^ 
her. power. ber. power. 



21.678 1,012 63,045 



4 
2 



52 
45 > 



2.229 



135 



9 

1 

11 



327 

12 

112 



2 

1 

1 

91 

4 



6 
14 
13 

5 



10 
213 



45 1 


672 






1 
2 


* 
45 



292 
2»5 
364 
357 
1211 



1 
2 



15 
24 



o I 



46 



44 2.107 

4 57 
«4 4,235 

5 . 130 



68 5,56U 

6 212 

ZU 21,359 

13 



10 



101 






479 

75 ! 



7 ; 82 
22 1.409 
10 . 316 



1 

112 

20 



10 I 
6.449 
1.001 



94 ! 3,623 

14 : 128 

15 ' 283 



72 . 1,745 



151 . 10,805 
12 282 ; 

16 2W ' 

6 487 

70 2.007 



1 
1 
2 

8! 
I 



22 : 1.821 
28 I 300 



63 

11 



3.305 
241 



6 

ii; 

6 

1 I 



5 
5 
2 

87 
■*32" 

243 

150 

4 



22 1.474 

21 i 233 
10 , 119 

22 624 



10 
29 

16 
3 

17 
3 



270 : . 
1,375 . 

429;'. 

22 . 

547 . 

311,. 



8.198 

h 

I 

70 

646 

15 

22 
71 

153 
36 

104 

1 

387 

30 

1.837 

68 

37 

31 

52 

492 

235 

1,403 

35 

112 

21 

1, 29? 

572 

80 

9 

31 

157 

60 

42 

69 

6 



XACHIXKEY. 



Conabing 
machinot. 



For- Ameri- 
eign. can. 



Spindlea. 



Woolen. Worsted Cotton. 



\ 



674 



181 2.329.009 



34 



4 



160 

7:i5 

18,598 

196.326 

7.306 

4,512 
24.569 
48.082 
10,828 
37.971 



657,324 196.077 «§, 
128 



1- • 
24 



'26. 656 5.' 000 \ 3, MO 



6,000 



3.:i00 



5 



68 



25 
26 

56 



4 

3 

32 



181 
146 



5 
16 
49 



5 .! 

'"1. 



119. 418 

8.294 

541.626 

17.239 

7.510 
9,196 

12,964 
148.870 

63.U65 

289,672 

4.682 

34,699 

6,052 

409.096 

177,072 

19,138 

1.900 

7,960 

51.423 

14,398 
7,404 

24.806 
1,528 



, 190.814 



1,850 , 

7.000 .1 

2.856 • 

48.334 



::::::::: :::::::::i 

20 i 

21.304 3.000 : 

23,552 , 

I 
118,701 22.528 ' 

6,820 

! 20 



119 

323 
1,006 

158 
1,679 

2 

2,020 
114 

158 1 

125 
376 
261 



4,M9 
1. 



126.027 56,913 

144,271 , 34,808 
800 



.1. 



5,108 ' 
169 . 
717 
95 

22.144 

I 

61607 I 
925 ! 
135 . 



2,796 |. 



682 j 

212 « 
153 i 

258 . 

34 

t 
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CLASSES, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1890— Continued. 



C08T OP MATERIALS UtiBD. 



Total. 



Foreign 
wool In CUD- 

ditioD 
purchased. 



Domestic 
wool in con- 
dition 
purohnsed. 



ri03.0»5,572 $25,775,078 



114,890 

28,030 

823, 361 

ri, 533, 174 

295,605 

166,696 
1,770,090 
2,288.710 

507, 478 
1, 057, 010 

58.454 

5,709,186 

512, 170 

44.826.084 

888. 431 

397,040 

508.039 

342,405 

8,802,066 

6,033,273 

30, 428. 307 

265,283 

2,312,977 

827,502 

53, 894, 040 

21, 504, 707 

760,030 

188,607 

180,339 

2, 084, 167 

463,040 

210, 761 

2,016,384 

98,240 



60,750 

1,580,778 

6,543 

10,200 

18,340 

229.406 

90 

17,036 



444,318 

25.000 

7, 217. 287 

81,105 



840 

1,325,964 

468.281 


5,413.709 

13.005 

142,908 


5, 104, 106 


3,242,966 
38.218 




276,738 


6,308 

1,389 

50,730 





$72,765,406 

3,464 

23. 325 

600,110 

4,467,523 

180,658 

57, 574 

830,640 

1,454.200 

451,223 

768,244 

100 

3,461,423 

298.420 

18,213,516 

495, 614 

261,724 

350,239 

250,664 

4, 421, 399 

3.007,835 

7.892,296 
122,259 

1,114,287 

256,374 

11, 191, 122 

9,431,7.'S9 
407.407 
162.600 
126,240 
948,234 

305,257 

184,001 

1, 007, 102 

41,483 



Shoddy. 



Waste and 
wool noils. 



Camel's 

hair and 

noils. 



Mohair i All other 
and noils, animal hair. 



Kaw 
cotton. 



$0,929,334 j $5,417,420 $1,250,367 ; $848,533 | $1,153,907 



6,000 



8.050 

563,177 

16,546 

2,250 

23,557 

51,305 

7,660 

127, 716 



2,500 
6,000 i 
216, 645 i 
40,037 I 

397 ; 
6,000 
31,310 



114. 593 : 88, 137 



14,225 



$8, 568, 149 



700 

50 

12,536 

509.802 

4,063 



250,864 

4,000 

2, 168. 830 

37,058 

500 

7,020 

1,256 

508,895 

284,327 

741,588 

8.000 

34,768 

700 

1,370,042 

393.535 

33,165 

145 



5,225 



196,458 

30,479 

1.740 

58,804 



62.544 

42.000 

829.945 

23,280 



400 
150.557 
236,369 

1.688,000 
4.672 
9.281 



1,310,650 

461,667 
8,272 



64 
138,392 

552 

141 

142, 520 



4,458 
4,000 
5.671 



25,038 



548,240 



228,386 



301, 140 



00,000 
i54,'468 



22,060 



227.372 
680 



34 
456 

3,546 



000 
45,744 

112,340 

3,230 

30 



246,627 
41,728 



173,672 
53,153 



1,038 
240 



5,022 



732,368 
607 



Yarns not made in mill. 



Woolen. 



Worsted. ! Cotton. 



Mohair. 



$11,283,370 $23,345,646 $17,065,376 



$534,160 



13,057 
37,548 ' 
173, 278 I 



197,764 

30.100 

245,320 

1,444 

1. 174. 865 

20.407 , 



110 , 

13,471 I 

202,931 ; 

226.766 I 

2. 816. 867 ' 
27,009 I 
7,268 I 
7.484 

2,066,020 

420,488 

60,465 

10,220 

1,540 

04,860 



60,001 

1,802 

11,415 



7.000 
227,142 



18,201 
2. 317, 765 



05. 742 

1,560 

1.782 

560,154 

50,400 




156, 66r) 

34, 7.16 

1,100 



54,610 

11,002 

400 

100.688 



24,380 

34,130 

437.762 

75,989 

28,000 



33.391 

14.600 

5,192,064 

16,250 

34,400 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 



10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
IS 

15.324 : le 



69,419 




459, 161 


1 


70.396 




3,358 




227.748 


1 


• 24.000 




205,923 




38,190 




2,422,344 


1*21 ,356 : 



20.250 
110,009 
248.872 

999,232 

3,600 

510,896 



7,610,113 
332.419 



20,988 
1,500 

30 

213 

304,820 

5,465 



330,070 
461,009 

1,661,559 



153, 717 
*8,'795,'i98' 
4,034,951 



3,287 
12,500 



81,804 



8,562 

91. 375 

15,548 

559,208 

341,066 

2,240,634 

67,040 

137,654 

11,120 

8,830,675 

071,033 
166,340 



5,112 
146,056 

0,805 
4,005 
78,760 
36,808 ; 



6.000 
35,500 



323,509 
43,364 



17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
2S 
2S 

27 
28 
20 
30 
81 

82 
83 
34 
36 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 8.— STATISTICS OF WOOL MANUFACTURE, ALL 



COST OP MATERiAi^ USED — Continued. 



L. 



Yams nbi made in mill— Continued. 



STATES AND TERBI- 
TOBIBS. 



Silk. 



Oil. 



8?lk" •'"**• ^"***°' 



The United SUtes. . $1, 395, 176 



$501,220 $1,709,461 :$1.621,293 



"2 
3 

4 
•6 

6 
I 

71 

Ji 

H 
10 

II 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
.28 

27 
28 
29 
30 
81 

32 
33 
34 
35 



Alabama . . . . 
Arkansas . . . 
California... 
Connecticut 
Delaware — 



1,020 
144,200 



Georgia 
Illinois. 
Indiana 
Iowa . . . 



Kentucky 



36,385 
555 



6,750 
52, 970 



46, 577 49, 80S 



10.200 



8,000 



Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 



225 



5.565 



^»4,377 '100,290 \ 
36,925 i 1,300 



203,047 I 332,949 



Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mis.Honn 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



9;01G 



23,079 
6.371 



1,660 
13,430 



New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 



176,788 61,654 
4,090 



Bhode Inland. 
Tennessee — 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 



10.380 

57 

479,623 236.136 

252, 726 94. 921 



250 
4,600 



58 



37,061 
854,745 

366 

567,' 73i 



Virginia 

West Virginia . 

Wisconsin 

All other slates 



6,437 
693,635 

820 

529,647 



8, 600 I 2, 193 



$1, 374, 049 

353 

165 

13.405 

95.934 

1,144 

893 

9,461 

14, 112 

3,881 

9,715 

100 

49, 270 

2.570 

303,969 

6.381 

4, 203 

2. 263 

4,060 

62,792 

52,092 

180, 414 

1,241 

14.543 

4,550 

368,370 

124, 165 

4,737 

738 

2.296 

17,228 

5,210 

2,267 

11,356 

132 



Soap. 



Fuel. 



Chemicals 

and i\y*i- ij 

stu0*s. I 



ToUl 



$1,319,203 $6,453,665 ji $3,892,456 



110 

19,847 

87. 931 

5. 221 

46') 

15.863 

23. 361 

6,081 

3,692 



55,393 

1.462 

294.850 

13,608 

5,998 

4.277 

1,877 

74,734 

55,327 

229, ,362 

1.400 

23,295 

6.617 

247,996 

94,889 
1. 272 
2,060 
2,917 

21,252 

4,426 

2,197 

11,343 

80 



675 

50 

28,881 

470. 674 

9.071 

1,994 

37,795 

113,217 

21. 212 

68.401 

550 

256.228 

13,733 

1, 701, 278 

16,476 

9,464 
13,400 

8,215 
367,358 
234, 85:{ 

839,987 

4,950 

62.616 

27. .591 

L. .346. 081 

626, 354 

14,823 

7.800 

8.692 

65,266 

14,487 
7,973 

50.865 
2,655 




Rent of I 

power I All other 

and I materials. 

heat. I 



2.148 

200 

39. 761 

311.712 

2.410 

2,394 
29,808 
45,122 

6,472 
29,433 

2.352 

150.549 

9,729 

1, 059, 019 

21,886 

8,374 

13,455 

8,882 

231. 83 

' 119.769 

507,244 

2,775 

32,652 

.•),759 

694,977 

438.352 

14.650 

3,128 

5,423 

44, 430 

5,488 

4,505 

35,619 

1,996 



$279,730 : $8,600,450 



2.043 

200 

25.296 

282,289 

2,410 

1,133 
29,758 
44, 612 

3, 953 
28,834 

2, 352 

103, 571 

9,639 

1, 033, 365 

14,636 

6,477 ; 
750 ! 

7.812 ! 
194,6.34 
119. 769 

504,880 
875 ' 
31,662 ' 

"693,638 I 

419,148 i 

12,523 

3, 125 

5,413 

40,020 

4,703 

4.2&'> 

30.868 

1,531 



14.465 
29.423 



50 

400 

2,455 



1.261 
.^O 

510 
2, .51 9 

599 



3,820 
1,030 



46,978 

90 

25,654 

7.250 



1,897 
12, 705 

1.070 
37,349 



!-• I' 



2,364 
1,900 
990 
5,759 
1,339 



300 

450 
4,678 I 

'59,612 I 
1,890 I 

2.142 

"" 944 ; 

17,418 ; 

3,685 

37. 709 > 
100 ' 
2. 301 
250 ! 

96,745 



19,204 ! .32,394 1 
2, 127 ' 270 

3 i 

10 450 I 

4.410 3.141 , 




5,808 

20 

7.079 

598.634 

20, 512 i 

2,695 , 
28, 247 I 
29,920 < 

6,011 I 
92, 053 ' 

802 

114, 769 

26. »92 

1. 795. 449 ' 

15.848 

24,657 

16, 000 

6,998 ' 

290.955 

177,433 

3, 014, 066 , 
5, 102 , 
50,491 i 
7,000 

1,563,547 

494,148 

1,417 

1,916 

12,080 

111,507 

I 
19,827 

. 728 I 

47,856 I 

9,383 I 



I 

I 
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CLASSES, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1890— Continued. 



VALUE or PRODUCTS. 



Total. 



I , TTDimi or 

All woolen; cotton 
woven mixe<l 

goods. woven 



Goodn 
woven on 

cotton 
warpa.weft 



Upbol. 

itery goodi 

and sun- 



® wool or I 

hair. 



19337. 7(i8,524 . $55.802,36U $^,304,966 



207,875 

38,360 

1.421,903 

20.843,965 

482,022 

340,095 
3,289,541 
3,863.786 

700.981 
2,784,768 

152,455 

8,814,256 

760,339 

72,681,408 

1,689,974 

723.738 

924,185 

629,902 

14,445,172 

9,984,640 

I 

53,340.151 
435,821 ' 
3,915,950 
614,932 

89,337,419 

34.722,493 

1,216,419 

359.230 

392,094 

3,829,641 

788,869 

350,132 

3,480,005 

206,063 



400 

716,576 

3.861.989 

319,062 



1.968,636 

1.738.664 

569,792 

24.315 



2,110 

601.032 

3,605.312 

162,000 

3,673 

500 

142,066 



$39,794,997 

10,800 

16,000 

7,425 

1,548,<14 



$193,863 



All 

worsted 

woven 

goods. 



Goods 
woven on 

cotton 

warps, weft 

partly or 

wholly of 

worsted. 



Upbol. 
stery goods 

and sun- 
dries — 

worsted. 



.^d'C ^"'^^o^' 



126,427,833 



$23,592,084 i $3,440,270 



$46,464,417 



65,000 



149,372 

178,550 

694,100 

28.378 

2,084,492 



4,425,471 



4,468,911 
572,156 

17.568.523 
630,626 

461,550 
4,900 

200,960 
3,287,023 
2.104,191 

3,740.046 
58,570 
895.664 1 
123.938 

5,204,021 

5,335,846 
46,085 



197,260 
648,542 

382,294 

200,160 

],27«,267 

98,802 



1,335,243 
200 

5.811,961 
360 



2,030.536 



10,695,826 
9,465 



1,350 



450 

99,497 

1,941,582 

2,178,644 

1,422,239 

:)30 

1,754 

161.040 

3.733,960 

1,328,383 

6,063 

181.000 

64.569 

1,199,453 

66,280 

28,780 

136,495 



864.760 

50 835 

2,525.856 

1,089,596 

1.159.550 

146,440 

249,652 

310,103 

11,498,213 



2,446.404 

995,467 

126,000 

33,986 

764,876 

69,065 
9,796 



840 



6.704,964 



225,438 
332,699 



40,000 ; 1,834,785 



60.263 
28,600 



2,675,058 
10,227,168 



130,250 



$3,120,293 



305,000 



3.S29 
293,750 



174,322 



7,532,367 



2,403,120 
150,000 

1,026,716 



360,000 

"4,'9«»,i*64' 

6,489,937 



78,529 



345,342 



354.286 



3,090 
215,302 

215.270 



1,365,656 
636,324 



2,184,210 



257,442 



700 
7,003,956 



579,522 
14.280,442 



107,239 
842,^ 



60 

"22,414,127" 

1,200 



200 



150,010 
432,285 

824,712 



:«7,100 
138,615 



Wool hats. 



$5,229,176 



448,375 



147,748 
'i,*7'6d,486" 



Hosierv 

and knit 

goods. 



$63,416,497 



1,489,132 



1,443,435 



190,725 



38,470 
3,663,661 



166,850 

1,913.520 

670,564 

7,438 

44,000 

139,660 

76,603 

180,823 

4,725,024 

607.551 

181,928 



81,628 
3,413.618 
1,077,452 

23,494,469 

126,625 

1,6U.640 

15,267 

15,742,440 

2,316,970 



47.960 
1,105,958 

179,000 

21.332 

1,478,752 

93,563 



Partly 
manufac. ^^ther 

sale. 



$39,433,8:^5 $6,457,933 



6,350 
19,850 



58,907 
9,360 

20,160 
113,720 
432,623 

94,548 
319,411 

900 

126,962 

6,460 I 

9,289,694 

184,592 

75,445 

54,075 

196,982 

412,178 

1,811,584 

1,575,896 

103,606 

403,220 

4.584 

17,355,801 

5,821,967 

168,804 

52,230 

41,184 

30,283 

91,970 

89,904 

447,727 

12,858 



58,400 
199,743 



40 

14,609 

181,840 

825 

18,800 

11,895 



451,431 
257,380 

1,815 



83,257 
13,365 

2,236,894 

250 

23,860 



2,665,776 
89,694 



7,135 
2,000 



160 
138,764 



2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
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Table 4.— SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF WOOL MANUFACTURE^ 



2 
3 

4 
5 
•6 
7 



8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 



15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



CLASSES. 



Total 



Woolen mills 

Worsteil mills 

Carpet mills (other than rag) 

Felt mills 

Wool hat mills 

Hosiery and knitting mills . . 



Xumber 

of 
establish- 
ments. 



Value of 

hired 
property, i 



CAPITAL. 



Direct investment. 



Aggregate. 



2,489 



1.311 

143 

173 

34 

32 

796 



$17,320,780 

6.859,174 
4, 109, 526 
1,278,150 
128,400 
226,960 
4, 718, 570 



1296,494,481 



130,989.940 

68,085,116 

38, 208, 842 

4,460,621 

4. 142, 224 

50. 607, 738 



Value of plant. 



Live assets. 



Buildings. 




57,820,243 
27, 890, 810 
17, 375, :J84 
1.865,984 
1, 194, 389 
23, 574, 761 



6,534,819 
2, 842, 769 
2, 884, 139 
276,780 
144,350 
2,271.466 



$40,144,544 

19, 332, 575 

7,062,865 

5, 559, 458 

714,453 

381,105 

6,194,088 



Machinery, 

tools, and 

implements. 



$74,622,704 



31,952,849 

17, 085, 176 

8,931,787 

874, 751 

668,934 

15,109,207 



Total. 



$106, 772, 010 

73,160,697 
40, 194. 306 
20, 833, 458 
2, 594. 637 
2,947,835 
27,032,977 



Raw 
materials. 



$45,330,372 



10,494,122 

10,844,736 

6, 754, 041 

835,694 

900,459 

6, 501, 320 



CLASBBS 



Total 



Woolen mills 

Worsted mills 

Carpet mills (other than rag) 

Felt mills 

Wool hat mills 

Hosiery and knitting mills. . . 



POWBB. 



Steam. 



Namber 


Namber 

of 
engines. 

1,798 


Horse 


of boilers. 


power. 


3,077 


152,000 


1.547 


879 


67,192 


519 


274 


36,727 


297 


130 


20. 146 


74 


51 


3,155 


64 


34 


2,781 


576 


430 


22.008 



Water. 



Water wheels. 



i Turbine wheels. 



Other power. 



Number. 



Horse 
power. 



569 I 



460 

26 

6 

9 

5 

63 



21,678 

15,249 

2.118 

295 

417 

280 

3,319 



Number. 



Horse 
power. 



1, 012 63, 045 



732 

84 

16 

14 

5 

161 



39,783 

10.272 

2,236 

1,479 

234 

9,041 



Number 

of 
motors. 


Horse 
power. 


45 


672 

276 

216 

7 


13 
9 

1 






22 


173 



MACHLVERT. 



Cards. 

(Sets.) 



Combing machines. 



Foreign. 



8.198 



674 



Ameri- 
can. 



181 



5,243 
959 
392 
198 
229 

1,183 



39 
544 

77 



14 





129 
41 



CIJkSSES. 



Total. 



Woolen mills 

Worsted mills 

Carpet mills (other than rag). 

Felt mills 

Wool hat mills 

Hosiery and knitting mills . . . 



MACHINERY— Continued. 



Looms, on carpels and rugs — Continued. 



Mo- 
qnette 
power 
looms. 



462 



462 



Velvet 
power 
looms. 



58 



Wilton 
power 
looms. 



Rng 

hand 

looms. 



IOC 



li Knitting 
Rug i machines, 
wer 



62 



58 



62 



1,832 



ooms. 



578 



22 

"i.sio 



36,462 



578 



103 
32 



36,327 



— 1 



MATERIALS USED. 



Total cost. 



$203,095,572 



82,270,335 
50,706,769 
28,644.906 
2,809,937 
2,802,041 
35,861,585 



Foreign wool in condi- 
tion purchased. 



Pounds. 



114,116,612 



16,822,138 
37,860,023 
54, 742, 234 

1,689,588 
259,325 

2. 734, 304 



Cost. 



$25, 775, 078 



$4, 110, 488 

10,601,129 

9,422,031 

448,350 

75, 615 

1, 127, 465 



Domestic wool in condition 
purchased. 



Pounds. 



258,680,801 



168,485,806 

59, 832, 451 

2, 139, 332 

5, 039, 496 

4, 278, 628 

18, 905, 080 



Cost. 




$44,749,323 
17,689,168 

433,756 ! 
1,893,032 
1,373,184 
7,126,953 



CLASSES. 



MATERIALS USED— Continued. 



Woolen vam. 



Worsted yam. 



Yarns not made in mill. 
I Cotton yam. 



Pound». 



Total 



23 
S4 
25 
26 
27 
28 



Woolen mills 

Worsted mills 

Carpet mills (other than rag) 

Feltmills 

Wool hat mills 

Hosiery and knitting mills . . . 



31,385,664 

4. 082, 919 

903,174 

18.763,201 



350,000 
6. 386, 370 



Cost. 
$11,285,379 



3,000,984 I 

355,592 
4,112,324 i 



24,982 
3, 791, 497 



Pounds. 



28, 813, 717 



2,560,610 
11,551,264 
10, 555, 799 



4, 146, 035 



Cost. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



Mohair yam. 
I'ounds. 'i 



Silk vam. 



Cost. 



Pounds 



$23, 345, 646 



2,540,667 

11,814,625 

4, 711, 240 



83,624,868 ; $17,985,376 738,777 



23, 990. 406 

9, 454, 874 

17, 920. 498 

10,241 



4,279,105 |! 32,248.849 



5,289,928 

2, 441, 972 

2, 712, 484 

2, 019 



7,588,973 



324,181 
232,071 
182,400 



$534,109 244,306 



297,995 i 
:M2,364 
23,712 . 



120, .571 
46,138 



125 



08 



77,597 



Cost. 
$1,395,176 



682,545 
344,556 



418, 075 



a Includes officers, firm members, and clerks. For detailed information see Table 11. 
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BY CLASSES, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1890. 



CAPITAL— continued. 



Direct investmeut- Continued. 



Live aMeta—Continued. 



Stock in pro- 
cess and 
finished 

products on 
hand. 



$64,022,114 



Cash, bills and 
accounts receiv- 
able, and all 
sundries not else 

where reported. 



$57,420,424 



29,489.237 
15, 606. 658 

6, 705, 756 
824, 370 

1,029.917 
11, 366, 176 



24, 186. 338 

13,742,912 

8,373,661 

934,573 

1,017,459 

9,165,481 



MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES. 



Total. 



!:R«nt paid for 
> tenancy. 



Taxes. 



Insurance. 



$19, 249, 508 I ! $1. 348, 818 j $1. 174, 793 $1, 353, 049 



Repairs, ordi- 
nary, of build- 
ings and 
lUB^inery. 



$3, 179, 531 



8,402,623 
4, 917, 760 
1,819,441 
232, 871 
249.568 
3,627,245 



541,807 
296,237 
108,997 
12,648 
19,070 
370,059 



530,236 
267,713 
16S, 468 
16,000 
13,432 
178, 944 



647,602 
250,385 
125,280 
29,825 
26,703 
273 254 



1. 390, 810 

808.820 

275,555 

49,686 

36,033 

618,627 



AVEBAOE NUMBER OF EM- 
PLOYES AND TOTAL 
WAGES, (a) 



Interest paid 

on cash uaied in 

the business. 



$5,841,963 



2,865,941 

1.595.813 

849, 378 

51.758 

79.134 

899,939 



Sundries 

not elsewhere 

reported. 



Employes. ' Wages. 



$6,351,354 I] 219.132 j $76,660,742 



2,426,227 

1,698.792 

791,763 

72,954 

75,196 

1,286,422 



79,351 
43,593 
29,121 
2,266 
3,592 
61.209 



28.478,981 
15,880,183 
11,633.116 
1,041.296 
1,363.944 
18,263,272 



2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 




MACHINERY- -continued. 



Woolen. 



2, 329, 099 



1. 742. 288 

207,180 

53,046 

13.829 



Worsted. Cotton. 



Looms on woolen and worsted goods. 



657,324 



19,750 
479, 675 
151,132 



196,077 



53, 342 

68,225 

4,680 



Broad 

looms Ob 

woolen 

goods. 



20,848 



Broad 
looms oil 
worsted 

goods. 



Narrow 
looms on 



Narrow 
looms on 



woolen , worsted 
goods. I goods. 



Hand 
looms. 



Looms on carpets and rugs. 



Ingrain 

hand 

looms. 



19,028 

1,366 

194 

200 



8,482 17,653 11,447 



448 « 



638 



1,037 
7,445 



17.289 

297 

44 

10 



1,436 
9,936 



298 
51 I. 
99 i 



7 



Ingrain 
power 
looms. 



4.215 

1 
'4,214' 



Venetian 

hand 

looms. 



158 



Venetian 
power 
looms. 



Tapestry! Body Axmin- 

brussels brunsels • ster 

power jH)wer power 

looms. looms, j lo 



109 



1,498 



157 



109 



1.408 



ooma. j looms. 



1,224 



I 



95 8 



1-- 



1.224 



.... 9 

..--i 10 
95 I 11 
.... 12 
....13 
. . . . ! 14 



312, 756 



6,767 i 69,8:«) 



60 



13 



MATERIALS USED — COUtiuued. 



Total for- 
eign and 
domes til' 
wool in 
scoured 
pounds. 



214,945,513 



1 



100. 226, 094 

54. 989. 746 

35.726.837 

4.213.230 

3,018.114 

16, 771. 492 



Shoddy. 



Pouuds. 



Waste and wool noils. 



Camel's liair and noils. 



Mohair and noils. 



All other animal hair. 



Raw cotton. 



Cost. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



Pounds. 



Cost. I Pound H. 



Cost. 



Pounds. 



61.561,619 



51.862,:t97 
2, 608, 831 

598, 512 
1,450.384 

:i06.351 
4, 735, 144 



$6,929,334 23,370,056 $5,417,429 7,684,804 



- ii 



5, 398, 617 
347.006 

39,295 
179,505 

85,963 
878.948 



13,608.369 
1.391,444 

860,246 I 
1,344.619 i 

662.092 . 
5. 503, 286 



2,353,364 
466,648 
146. 876 
262.887 
166.162 

2.021,492 



1,781,240 

4,411.543 

1,001.929 

68,250 

11,688 

410, 154 



$1,250,367 :; 2,136,244 



289,970 
672,392 
140, 175 
3.071 
5,610 
139, 149 



60,533 

2,038,732 

32,302 




$848,533 

15,991 
824,869 
5,456 



2,130 
87 



16,865,764 $1,153,997 75,428,865 



9,619.277 
1.083.090 
3. 645. 096 
2,355.928 
147.600 
14, 173 



493, 492 

120. .')85 I: 

373,823 ' 

48,301 i 

113,878 i 

3.918 ; 



36. 993, 712 

3,881.743 

1, 725, 761 

395,032 



32,432.617 



Cost. 



$8, 568, 149 ' 15 



4, 198, 527 

438.637 

181.637 

37.133 



3,712,215 



16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 



I 



MATERIALS USED — continue<l. 



Yarns not made in mill— Continuc-d 
, Spun silk yam. 



Pounds 
131,529 



Cobt. 
$591,220 



Jut« yam. 



Linen yam. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



60,358 
19,427 



42,744 



281.211 
127,775 



182,240 



23,793,444 $1,709,461 
125.327 I 13,181 ; 



Pounds. Cost. (lallons. 
10,123.816 $1,621,293 4,243,618 



Oil. 



Cost. 
$1,374,049 



2.529 

100 350 

23,670,117 . 1.696.280 I 9,719!242 

i '■ 



301,695 



50.473 
1.504,590 



895 2,439,573 



65.335 



664,750 

546,734 

41.240 

22,817 

528, .'>04 



Soap. 



773.839 
258.476 
184,891 
14,704 
7,102 
135,0:r7 



Pounds. Cost. 



I Chemi- 
cals and 
dvestufls. 



Cost. 



Fuel. 



Total 
cost. 



Coal. 
Cost. 



Wood. 
Cost. 



Rent of 
power .All other ' 
and imaterials. 
heat. 



39,290.827 $1,319,203 $6.45:),6e5 $3,802,456 $3,666,204 $226,252 



631.476 
6,647,236 



18,572,964 614,997 3.213,929 



9.486.021 , 333,288 
8,118,925 ! 101,499 
834,205 ! 32,718 



23,857 
212.844 . 



1.445,965 
978.877 
122.100 
128,741 
564,053 



1.711,169 I 1.528.208 182,961 



1.048.245 1.026.320 21.925 



446,501 
92,.'V51 
84.904 

509,086 



446.251 250 
90,553 1,998 1 
84,904 1 

489,968 , 19,118 ! 



Cost. I Cost. 

I 
$279,730 $8,600,450 i 22 



108,669 ' 2,230.554 i 23 

62,427 > 1.060,587 24 

18.055, 1,411.:{94 25 

750 , 172.816 26 

2, 250 707,663 | 27 

87,579 3,017.436 I 28 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 4.— SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF WOOL MANUFACTURE^ 



CLASSES. 



Total 



HHODUCT8. 



Aggregate 
value. 




All wool woven goods. 



Cloths, doeskins, cassi- 

luereH, cheviots, indigo 

rianncU, and broadcloths 

for men's wear. 



Overcoatings, doakines, 

and kerseys for both 
men's and women's wear. 



Carriage cloths ot' 
all weights. 



$337, 768, 52 i 



2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 



Woolen miUs 

Worsted mills 

Carpet mills (ot)ier than rag) 

Feltmills 

Wool bat mills 

Hosiery and knitting mills . . 



133, 577, 977 

79i 194, 652 

47, 770, 103 

4, 654, 768 

5, 329, 921 

67. 241, 013 



101. 299, 065 

05, 807, 6H6 

4.800.230 

111.862 

579, 337 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



$55,892,360 j, 25,637,998 

51,205,385 I 23,008,903 
4.109.368 I, 2.258.947 



80,300 '. 
497,307 ;i 



370, 148 



$24,076,808 | 4,826,767 

_'i 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



$5, 746, 015 '■ 1 , 282, 92 1 $626. 791 



21, 648, 649 
2,067,982 



4, 020. 612 
, 806, 155 



360.177 



4,695.723 
1,.050, 292 



1,282,921 026, in 1 



CLASSES. 



Total 



PRODUCTS— continued. 



Union or rotton mixed woven gooils. 



Total. 



7^7:. ^'••- 



TTnion», tweeds, 

cheviots, cassimeres, or 

other |roo<ls 

for men s wear. 



Square 
yards. 



9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 



Woolen mills 

Worsted mills 

Carpet mills (other than rag). 
Feltmills -- 



56,322.882 $24,304,966 21,042,283 



54.385,108 ' 23,009,976 ! 20,023,283 
1. 937, 774 I 1, 294, 990 . 1 1 , 019, 000 



Value. 



$12, 720, 597 



12, 103, 503 
617, 094 



Overcoatings and 
cloakings. 



Square 
yards. 



4. 379, 128 



3, 528, 942 
850.186 



Value. 



$3, 141. Ill 



Sackings, tvicots, and 

dre»s goods 

for women's wear. 



Flannels and linsevs. 



Square 
yards. 



9,892.377 



Value. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



2, 497, 092 
644, 019 



: 9.892,377 



$2, 532, 598 



2, 532, 598^ 



11,621.679 $3,314,733 



11,621,679 



3, 314, 733 



Wool hat mills 

Hosiery and knitting mills 



PRODUCTS — continued. 



CLAS8B8. 



Goods woven on cotton war]>s, weft partly or wholly of wool or hair — Continued. 



Wool-fllling dress goods 
and repellents. 



Square 
yards. 



15 

16' 

17 

18 , 

19 I 

20 : 

21 : 



Total 17,655.803 



Woolen mills 

Worsted mills 

Carpet mills (other than rag) 

Feltmills 

Wool hat mills 

Hosiery and knitting mills . . 



17, 150, 803 
50.5.000 



Value. 



$4,274,012 



4, 184, 262 
89,750 



Flannels and shir^ 
ings. 



Blankets. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



I Square 
!: yards. 



16,778,222 $4,795,797 j 10, 929, 529 
16. 729, 685 ~J, 782,829 •[ 8. 703' 822 



33, 390 



6, 104 ;: 2.225,707 



15,147 : 



6,864 



Value. 



Jeans, kerseys, and 
linseys. 



Square 
yards. 



$3,068,666 



2,546,338 
522.328 



17, 126, 217 



17. 126, 217 



Value. 



$4,738,034 



4,738.034 



UpholstiTy goods and 
sundries— wool. 



Total 
value. 



Tapestry, t<5rrv. 
rep, and damas'k. 



I 



._ I 

$193, 803 



133. 600 



Sq uare 
yanlH. 



136, 882 



35,000 



60.26:{ ! 101.882 



Value. 

$100, 263 
40.000 



60. 263 



CLASSES. 



PRODUCTS— continued. 



Goods woven on cotton warps, weft partly or wholly of worsted. 



Total. 



Cassimeres, doeskins, coat- 
ings, suitings, and other goods 
for men's wear. 



Square 
yards. 



22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 



Total 



WooleOpinills 

Worsted mills 

Carpet mills (othir than rag) 
Feltmills 



Worsted-filling dress goods, 

delaines, cashmeres, serges, 

and other stuffs for women's 



wear. 



Value. 



Square 
i' yards. 



78, 021, 820 

5, 268, 142 
72, 753, 078 



$23, 592, 084 

2, 000, 031 
21.592,053 



10, 878, 800 



568,597 
10, 310, 203 



Value. 



Square 
yards. 



$9. 913, 126 



62. 567, 940 



563.225 
9,349.901 i 



3,531,356 
59, 026, 584 



Value. 



$12. 423, 438 



09».9O4 
11,432,534 



Linings, Italian cloths, and 



lastiugs. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



4, .'i85, 080 $1, 25.', 520 



l,16»vl89 
3, 416, 891 



445. 002 
809,618 



Wool hat mills 

Hosiery and knitting mills. 
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BY CLASSES, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 189(>-Coutlnued. 



PRODUCTS— coutinned. 



All wool woven goodn— Contiuned. 



Dress goods, sackiDCs, tri- 
cots, ladies' oloth, uroad* 
cloth, and other goods for 
womec's wo«r. 



FlannelM. 



Hlankets. 



Uone blankets. 



Square 
yards. 



25, 237. 39U 



Value. 



Sfjuare 
yards. 



Value. 



$9,014,477 ■'■ 32.795,000 . $10,472,019 



24,608.977 , 
628,41.1 ' 



8,760,267 
345.220 



32, 762, 273 
17, 182 



^1- 



10, 458. 567 
2. 662 



Square 
yards. 



5, 059, 725 

4,666,057 
356.000 



16, 145 



10,800 



37,668 



Value. 



$2, 094, 574 



Square 
yards. 



Value, 



Carriage robos. 



"Woven nhawlx. wool 
or worsted. 



Square 
yards. 



2, 5.12, 324 
141.250 



21,000 



924,049 , $516,249 



775,963 



066, 025 
07,548 
4.500 I 
155,376 



357. 411 
52.258 

i.arjo 

105,330 



257.298 
411,30:) 
107,362 



Value. 



Square 
yards. 



$646,904 i 4.758,652 



145.019 4,53:).97C 
422.8:19 I 224.082 
79.050 



Value. 



$2,098,523 



I 



1,971.654 2' 

126,809 I 3 

! 4 

, 5 



' 0. 

.1 7 



Union or cotton mixed woven goods— Contiuue<l. 



Blankets. 



Uorae blaiiketM. 



Square 
VHrda. 



4. K04. 390 



Value. 



4. 804, 300 



$1,300,060 I 
1,:{90,6«0 



Square 
yards. 



4,583.025 

4, 514. 437 
68,588 



Value. 



$1,205,267 



PKUDUCTS— continued. 



(roodn woven on cotton warps, weft partly or wholly of w(m>1 or hair. 



ToUl. 



CassiniercH, doeskins. 

coatings, suitings, and 

other giNxlH for men's 

wear. 



Overcoatings and 
cloakings. 



.^tinets. 



Square 
vards. 



1,171,390 
33,877 



116.586,568 

lll,027.4:il 
5, 517. 176 



Value. 



Square 
yards. 



Vslae. 



Square 
vanls. 



$39,794,997 i 29« 788, 148 $14,420,731 5,677.098 

37.199.966,27.882,734 13.27.1.^4 4.K.4.tt89 
2.509,617 > 1.890.070 1.142,821 8&'),009 



Value. 



Square 
vardM. 



Value. 



$1. 195. 075 

3. 387. (Wl 
808. 014 



I -- 
18. 630. 656 I $t. 290. 082 



18. 610. 181 



4. 2t»7. 778 9 

10 

11 



41.961 



25.394 



15, 3.19 



10.220 



11.475 



8. :(04 12- 

13- 

14 



PRODi'Cit^— cont inued . 



Upliolhtery goods and sundries— wool— Continued. 



Braids uud braid- 
ing. 



Picture conl. 



Running 
yards. 



Value. 



Running 
vards. 



Value, 



I Total braidd 
, and braiding 
j and picture 
conl. 



Running 
vards. 



All wttrstsd woven goods. 



Total. 



Coatings : nerges anil 



Dress goods, cashmeres, j 



-««tr«.«ft.*« «.««•-«!.... i»erge», and otiier goods i Buntings, 
suitingn for men swear. , r»r wo«-«- ,aJ., 



for women'n wear. 



.Squsre 
yards. 



Value. 



Sf|uare 
vanls. 



60, 000 i $28. 600 
oiroO0 1 28,600 



I 



Value. 



Square 
vards. 



^'«^"- "JiX ^*»»*- 



50, 000, 000 ' $65. 000 ! 50. 000, DOO 29. 507. 286 $M, 427. 83:) 17. .'WI. 087 $22, :IM, 452 ' 11, 349. 319 $:<. 905. 398 



50.000,000 05.000 



50.000.000 3.048.248 2,020.174 2.030.028 2,245.287 
20.459.038 23,801.059 15,.')00,150 20.141.105 



1.017,:t2n 380.887 

I0.:i31.999 :t. 521. 511 



.•iOO 880 $135. 983 15- 



10- 

506. .'^h.i i::.\963 17 

18 

10 

SO 
21 



PKuD rcTS— contin aed . 



Total 
value. 



$3,440,270 
l.iu)o!:i:)2 



Upholstery goods and sundri«'s~woreted. 



Worsted or mohair 

goods, tape.-itrj', 

plush, terry.* 

and rep.* 



Square y , 
yanls. ^ **"*^- 



Totsl 
WebbingH. goringt*. car|K>tit 
ela«tie fabricH. and rugs. 



CArpeta. 



Braids and braiding, j i,i„rtiDgs. frinKes.'and 

I other sundries. 



Ingrain. 2-ply. 



Ingrain. 3-ply 



";'."A'r ^•"'- "n^ ^••"- . ^••"•- 



S(|uan' 
vanls. 



3,904.400 $2. L^O.^ OIK 82 .U'i.2.'>! $993,022 1.2.M..'>00 $181. 0:m |t40,40l.4]7 32.921.489 |$ 13. 781. 984 3, 251. ;:08 $1,810,484 

1,290 



Valae. 



Square 
vanls. 



Value. 



Ingrain, art. 



Square \-«i„^ 
vanls. ^ •^"•*- 



553.515 I $:t25,0O4 23^ 



2.810.158 ].Otl0.i>72 



115. (MM) luTi.UOO 1.002.7(H) 



7.:i;M 



2, K«> 



I. 



i.%7.:ttio 

2.019.000 1,090.293 1. 108. :M4 K2.4:t0.251 887.022 1«1.HIW 24.270 

9). 302 87,955 IH).:m»2 4«. I57.0»<J :r2.918,avj i:j,7*».fl94 3.2:il.308 1. MO. 484 553.513 ::2.'».WM 

I 



2» 
24 
25 

:6 
•J7 
2* 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Tablk 4.— summary OF STATISTICS OF WOOL MANUFACTURE, 



PRODUCTS — continaed. 



CarpetD— ContiDned . 



CLASSES). 



Tai)e8tr>' brosselis. 



■ "J^'J:* V.l„e. 



Body briisselB. 



Tapestry velvet. 



Wilton or wiltoD 
velvet. 



^^iSH^!" '■ V-"'- ' ""^l^^ Valne. I' R»^»« V.I„.. ! 



ToUl 23.205,844 : $14,2(0,«J2 



"2 Woolen mills ! ; 

3 Wonted mills ' 

4 Carpet mills <other than rag) | 23, 205, 844 14, 283, 662 

5 • Felt mills 



6,245,465 



6,245,465 



$5, 319, 733 i 2, 482, 128 ! $2, 239, 166 



1,030,101 $1,582,409 



5, 319, 733 2, 482, 128 2, 239, 166 1. 030, 101 



1,582,409 



A xminster. 



«-2S£« viae. 



379,841 $473,165 



500 .. 250 

379,341 '""'472,'9i5 



6; Woolhatmills 

7 Hosiery and knitting mills 



p RODCCTS — continaed. 



CLASSES. 



Rugs — Continued. 



Smyrna 



I Number. 



8 



Total 1.430,036 

500 



9 Woolen mills. 

10 ' Wonted miUs 

11 Carpet mills (Other than rag) .... 1,429,5.')6 | 2,367,000 

12 Felt mills i 

13 Woolhatmills i 




Other woolen. | 



Felt goods. 



Num- 
ber. 



' Value. 



Total 



?.X ^--- 



Cloths. 



I Trimmings and 
linings. 



Skirts and 
skirting. 



Square vaIii«» ' Square v»in« Square; Voi«- 
yards. ^**"*- ; yards. ^"°®- yards. ' ^*^°«- 






26,845 $73,817 



14 Hosiery and knitting mills 



26.845 I 73,817 



6.950,001 $3,120,293 I 2,628,546 $986,888 



37, 619 

1.009 

103.258 



22.815 i 20,000 6,000 

1.524 ! 1.009 1.524 

67.118 



6.808.115 j 3,028.836 2.607.537 979,864 



1, 176, 114 



$90,738 j 1.800 ! $1,200 



1,800 



1,200 



1. 176. 114 



90.738 



PRODiHnrs— continued. 



CLASSES. 



ToUl. 



DoseuH. 



15 

16 
17 



Total 



Woolen mills 
Wonted mills 



1,046,481 
100 



18 Carpet mills (other than rag) 

19 Felt mills. 
20 
21 



Value. 



$.5, 229, 176 



Wool hats. 
Wool hats. 
Dozens. Value. 



All other hats. 



Ilosens. 



Value. 



972,475 $4,612,151 



74.006 $617,025 



300 



100 



300 



HoMiery and kuit gtMids. 

Woolen hair hosiv 



T<»tal value. 



Dosens. 



Value. 



$63, 416, 497 1. 363, 062 $2, 900, 143 
97.770 



2.238 j 



7.321 



Wool hat mills 

Hosiery and knitting mills 



1,046.381 



6.228,876 



972,375 



4.611.851 



74, 00& 617. 025 



63, 318. 727 



1,360,824 2.892.822 



PRODUCTS— <'o n tinue<l. 



Honierv' and knit uoods — Continued. 





CLASSES. 


' All <Nitton shirts and 
druwen. 

Dozens. Value. 


Leggings and 


fraiters. 

Valu«*. 
185.401 


(tloves antl mittens. 
Dozens. Value. 


Hoods, scarfs. 

Dozens. 
342.497 


nubias, etc. 

Value. 
$1,476,430 




Dozens. i 


142 


Total 


3. 247. 090 
500 


$9, 032. 221 


25,072 


898.081 


$1,942,030 
6.950 


1 
23 Woolen mills 


8.000 |.. 






1.931 




24 
25 
-26 
27 
28 


Wonted mills 




1 

1 






1 




Carpet mills (other than rag) 




::..:;;:;.......;::::::: :::;;:::::::;;;:::::::::::::: - - , 


Felt mills. ...\ T..... 






' 1 


Wool hat mills 




: 


:: ■' *'i i 


Hosier>' and knitting mills 


3, 246. 500 


9.024,221 ^ 


25,072 


85.401 


896,150 


1.935.080 


342.497 = 


1,476,' 430' 
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BY CLAMES, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1890— Continned. 



PRODUCTS— continned. 






Carpeto— Contixmed. 




Rugs. 


Un. 




1 
Moqnette. ' 


Smyrna. 


Rag. 

1 


All other. 


WUton. 


Moquette. 


Ingri 




^'^l ^•"•- ■ 


1 


1 
Square 
yards. 


Value. '■■ 


Square 
yards. \ 


Value. 


Number. 

j 40.644 

I. 


Value. 


Number. 


Value. 


Number. 


Value. 




3. 103, 186 


f3, 247, 845 • 127,177 


$332,718 


77,410 


$25,629 ' 1,316,743 


$425,857 


$87,702 


60,000 


$66,000 


6,278 


$34,262 




1 


II 




6,100 


2,490 ,\ 3.925 


2,304 














( 


I 




1 








* 














3.V93.i86 


3,247,845 


1 127,177 
1 ....... 


332,718 


71,310 


23,139 !! 1,312,818 


423,553 


40,644 


87,702 


60,000 


66,000 


6,278 


84,262 


i 




......f.;... 






i 






1 










{ 










1 


i 















.... ..... 






1 




..... •-••, 






', 













PRODUCTS— continued. 



Felt goods— Continued. 



Table and piano For ladies' bata. 
covers. 



& ^'^- ?i?3" ^■•"- 



Saddle felt«. 



Rubber shoe linings. 



Kndless belts. 



I>rugget4«. 



Hair felting. 



Square y , Square 

yards. **"*^' yards. 



Value. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



?5sr I v--- 



20.000 , $57,400 36,000 $18,000 



45,904 $22,952 2,087,557; $576,946 216,982 $1,086,086! 185.338 $91,742 



:l- 



15,819 i 



15, 615 



■r 



Square 
3'ard8. 



. I- 



551,760 



Value. 



$188,341 I 8 



1 » 

10 

I 11 

188, 341 12 

13 

! 14 



) I 

I mooo 



57,400 ! 36,000 



18,000 



45,904 



22,952 2,087,557 576,946 



201, 163 1 1. 070, 471 



103.258 ' 
82,080 



67,118 i 
24,624 



551,760 



PRODUCTS — continued. 



Hosiery and knit goods — Continued. 



Woolen hose. 



Merino or mixed ; Merino or mixed 
half hose. hose. 



Doxens. Value. ' Dozens. 



2,251,541 I $4,744,009 376.253 

200 



8.997 



21,213 






Value. , Docens. Value. 



$60.'>,173 I 433.083 , $791,227 



400 



Cotton half hose. 

Dozens. { Value. 
5.341,628 ! $3,936,536 



Cotton hose. 
Dozens. Value. 



7,387,409 $6,214,202 
150 150 



Merino or mixed I All woolen shirts 
shirts and drawers. I. and drawers. 



Dozens. . Value, ij Dozens. Value. 
2. 526, 226 



$15, 055, 999 1, 092, 841 ' $8, 921, 777 

1 I 

I 4.000 I 



40,000 



15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



2,242,544 



4,722,796 , 376.053 604,773 433,083 



791,227 



5, 341, 628 3, 936, 536 



7,387,259 



6,214,062 



2,526,226 



15,055,999 



1,068,841 8,881,777 



I 



PRODUCTS — continued. 



Hosier}' and knit goods— Continued. 



Cnnligan jacketH. i'aiiry 
Jackets, ete. 



ShawlH. 



Fancy knit goods, wristers, 
etc. 



Dozens. 



361, 478 



Value. 



$3, 576. 248 



Dozens. 



22.990 



Vahu 



$115,467 



Dozens. 



ikwt and shoe lining. 



270. 633 



100 



Value. 

$759,748 
100 



Yards. 



Value. 



7,596.711 



$1,088,568 



Jersey cloth. 



Yards. 



3,072,533 



Value. 



$2,171,328 



7,476 



13,636 



22 

23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 



361, 478 



3. 570. 248 



^^ 



990 



115.467 



270.533 I 



rr. 



59,648 



7, 596, 711 



1,088,558 



3, 066, 057 



2,157,692 



2457- 
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Tablb 4.— summary OP STATISTICS OP WOOL MANUFACTURE, 





CLAflSSS. 


PRODUCTS— coDtinaed . 






Partly manufaotored prodacts for sale. 








! 

Total. 


Woolen yam, all wool. 


Woolen yam, union or 
merino. 

1 


t 

Worsted yam. ' 

! 

1 


Cotton 


yam. 




Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 
35,415,360 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1 


Total 


88.134,330 139,433,835 j 


$10, 742, 882 


6, 799. 813 


$2,320,088 


29, 376, 182 


$22,411,363 


3,692,936 


$782,840 




Woolen milla 

Wonted milla 


I 


48,077,114 

36,052,126 

2. 616. 410 


14,304,804 
23,529,514 


30,768,571 

3, 341, 036 

443,573 

10,000 


8,990,106 

1, 166, 737 

104,336 

9,000 


6,670,757 
71, 419 
57,637 


2, 253, 702 ' 
64.271 , 
12,025 j 


2,673.546 

24,768,501 

1,922,135 


1,306,927 

20,291,046 

799,748 


3,159,047 
33.889 


626,072 
6,777 


4 


Carpet mills (other than rag) 

Fellmilla 


5 


10, 000 0. 000 






6 


Wool hat milla 


9,500 
1,369,180 


1,045 
636,345 




1 










7 


Hosiery and knlttinjc milU 


852,180 


472,703 




; 


i7,000 13.642 


500,000 


150.000 






1 







Tablk 5.— woolen mills, BY 



2 
3 

4 
5 



t 

8 
9 



STATB8 AND TBRBITORIB8. 



The United States. 



Alabama.... 
Arkansas . . . 
California... 
Connecticut 



6 ' Delaware 



Georgia, 
niinols . 
Indiana. 



10 j Iowa 

11 . Kentucky. 



12 Maine 

13 Maryland 

14 Massachusetts. 

If. Michigan 

16 Minnesota 



17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



Mississippi 
Missouri — 



New Hampshire. 

N«w Jersey 

New York 



22 I North Carolina 

23 I Ohio 

24 I Oregon 

25 Pennsvlvania. 

26 Kbode' Island. 



27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 



Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . 



Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All other states (6) 



Nnmber 

of 

establish- 

ments. 



CAPITAL. 



1,311 



6 
6 
8 
55 
3 

14 
23 
45 

14 
40 

75 

9 

165 

32 

21 

7 

35 
46 
21 
91 

27 

64 

6 

264 

40 

49 
4 

9 
29 

35 

30 

32 

6 



Value of 

hired 
property. 



$6, 859, 174 



400 



81,870 
252,166 



3,000 
42.725 
13,700 
87,700 

76,400 



2, 289. 401 

85,250 

6,800 



11,950 

42,500 

228,583 

89,665 



14,650 



2,164,439 
1,253,000 

2,700 



22,250 
16,500 

38,000 
2,800 

29,725 
3,500 



Direct inveatroent. 



Aggregate. 



$130,989,940 



18,325 

27,435 

2, 618, 480 

10, 188, 042 

450,974 

296.539 
1,649,918 
2,880,114 

604,600 
2,560,737 

8,338,864 

372,875 

34,911,187 

943,598 

663,771 

1,553,455 
720, 616 
7,540,233 
3, 810, 832 
7, 243, 380 

339.088 

1,609,574 

1,350,585 

21, 671, 137 

9,360,027 

1,393,679 
371,270 
579,209 

3, 304, 382 

845,221 

336, 281 

2, 333, 700 

108, 912 



Value of plant. 



Total. 



$57, 820, 243 



15,250 

21,800 

1, 540, 103 

4,614,627 

257,000 

208,440 
600,939 

1,365,795 
203,800 

1,211.056 

3,503,276 

228,600 

13, 653, 662 

383,464 

374,861 

876,030 

475,428 

2,882.643 

1, 987, 064 

4,295,243 

184,530 

782,951 

342.820 

10.266,284 

3. 476, 501 

672, 013 

256,130 

282,125 

1,268,110 

421,737 

167,270 

850,491 

60.200 



Land. 



$6,534,819 



3,800 

1,750 

170,300 

462.050 

33,500 

19,222 
68,775 
83,437 
31.450 
69,085 

327.725 

32,200 

1,671.678 

23,900 

143,350 

64,650 

68,759 

330,825 

355.275 

443.070 

30.980 

78.715 

54.600 

1.123,223 

288,396 

70,545 

62,005 

31,625 

158,285 

65,319 

15,295 

137,080 

13,100 



Buildings. 



$19,332,575 



1.750 

6,050 

432,705 

1,862,474 

80.000 

94,525 
198,864 
366,859 

83,350 
309,960 

1, 377, 050 
75,800 

5, 217. 380 
119,531 
114. 175 

201,950 
143,808 
938,618 
662,625 
1,400,417 

44.800 

242,580 

96,306 

3.020,191 

944,200 

180,210 
44,050 
83,500 

505,625 

127,475 
54,400 

291,838 
14,500 



Machinery, 

tools, and ini' 

plementa. 



$31,952,849 



9,700 

14,000 

937,098 

2,290,103 

143,500 

94,603 
338,300 
915,400 
179,000 
831, 161 

1, 798, 501 
120,600 

6, 764, 604 
240,033 
117,336 

609,430 
262.861 

1,613,200 
969,164 

2,451,756 

108,750 

461, 647 

191,914 

6. 122. 870 

2.243,905 

421,258 
150,075 
167,000 
604,200 

228.943 
«7. 575 

421, 573 
32,600 



Live assets. 



Total. 



$73,169,607 



3,075 

5,635 

1,078,377 

5,573.415 

193.074 

90,000 

1,048.970 

1, 514, 310 

400,800 

1,340,661 

4,835,588 

144,275 

21,257,525 

560,184 

188, 910 

677,425 

245,188 

4.657,500 

1. 823, 768 

2.048,137 

154,558 
826.623 

1,007,765 
11,404,853 

5.884,426 

721,666 

115, 140 

207,064 

2, 036, 272 

423,484 

160,011 

1.483,200 

48.712 



Bawma< 
terials. 



$10,404,122 



1,525 

1.235 

183.310 

1,544,877 

72.170 

20,317 
261,275 
858.802 

72,000 
374,747 

1,437.520 
46.800 

5.585,310 

115,827 

50,667 

156.701 

50,803 

1,658.004 

682.288 

507,707 

36,011 

223,051 

185,706 

3,101,644 

1,513,534 

101,066 
28,740 
60,784 

474,856 

87,182 

48,706 

240.496 

11.460 



a Includes oflScers. firm members, and clerks. For detailed information see Table 12. 
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BY CLASSES, FOB THE UNITED STATES : 1890— Continued. 



PRODUCTS— continiied. 




Partly- manufaoturod products for sale — Contiuued. 


All other 
products. 

Value. 




Woolen card rolls. 


Worsted slubbing and 
tops. 


Worsted noils. 


Waste. 


Shoddy and mungo. 


Wool extract. 




Pounds. 


Valae. 


Pounds. 


Value. 1 


Pounds. 
4,466,621 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 
$691,402 


Pounds. 


• 

Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 




1,435,215 


$704,581 


391,501 


$106,516 1 


$1, 462, 050 


4,334,436 


1,586,300 


$179,851 


635,966 

1 


$32,253 


$6,457,933 


1 


1,435,215 


704,581 


31,400 
360,101 


18,840 
87,676 ; 


45.000 

4, 337, 621 

84,000 


13,000 

1,433,050 

16,000 


1, 085, 178 

3, 130, 003 

109,065 


180.425 

488,914 

21,018 


1,583,300 
3,000 


179,351 
500 


625,100 
10,866 


31, 710 
548 


1,639,470 

276,291 

82,000 

1,094,231 
100,000 

3,285,941 


2 
8 






4 










1 






^ 














9,500 


1,045 


1 






6 














'..*.'.*I.'!!.''.r.! 






7 

















1 









STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1890. 



CAPiTAi>--«on tin ued . 



Direct investment — Continued. 



Live assets— Continued. 



Stock in 
process and 

finished 

products on 

hand. 



$29,489,237 



600 

2,000 

545,934 

2,407,033 

86,156 

47,671 
379,572 
643,614 
220,850 
400,397 

2,474,190 
81,825 

8,421,466 
155,603 
115,900 

837,667 
114,865 

1,979,232 
606,121 

1,025,058 

62,127 

807,779 

383,629 

4,229,617 

2,554.613 

221,909 

56,400 

146,438 

600,274 

131, 075 
83,285 

543.485 
30,852 



Cash, bills and 
accounts re* 

ceivable, and all 
sundries not 
elsewhere re- 
ported. 



$24, 186, 338 



950 

2,400 

849,133 

1,621,505 

35,648 

22,111 
408,132 
512,403 
107.050 
574, 537 

923,878 

16,150 

7, 800, 749 

289,204 
22,353 

182,967 

70,430 

1,019,364 

585,359 
1,326,282 

55,520 

295,793 

438,430 

3,983,592 

1, 816, 279 

308,602 
28,000 
89,862 

871. 642 

195.277 

87,018 

690,228 

6,400 



Total. 



$8,402,623 



419 

752 

168,324 

614, 561 

27,404 

10,887 
110, 159 
232,105 

40,050 
176, 755 

472,848 

14,442 

2, 618, 078 

42,713 

46,211 

18,054 

29,775 

483,598 

405,715 

353,245 

14,758 

100,326 

86,906 

1, 356. 208 

530,535 

56,263 

17,333 

27,155 

178,385 

43,972 

15,418 

104,226 

5,043 



Rent paid for 
tenancy. 



$541,807 



24 



5,096 
14, 059 



240 
2,323 
1,100 
8,300 

5,968 



176,810 

4,414 

355 



AAA 

3,235 
14,974 

7,871 



1,165 



182.228 
102,374 

165 



2,550 
1,040 

3,170 
300 

2.440 
340 



MlSCKLLAN'eCUS EXPENSES. 



Taxes. 



$530,236 



195 

112 

8,086 

37,071 

887 

1.627 
6,943 
13,940 
4,761 
9,979 

31, 675 

2,542 

202,245 

3,527 

3,404 

7,978 

2.553 

38,803 

16, 711 

15,555 

1,394 

8,987 

2,795 

49,593 

20, 914 

6,953 

929 

8,965 

9,510 

2,485 

1,573 

11,886 

658 



Insurance. 



$647,602 



120 

25 

19,657 

45,520 

2,142 

16 

10,134 

25,201 

3,346 

17,358 

44,397 

1,392 

161,666 

4,148 

4,721 

5,111 

4,638 

32,410 

19,438 

27,514 

976 

11.824 

13,877 

108. 810 

37,498 

7,124 

2.104 

4,180 

11.551 

5.513 

1,520 

13,259 

408 



Repairs, 

ordinary, of 

buildings and 

machinery. 



$1,390,810 



80 

225 

11,617 

90,140 

8.251 

3,309 
19.312 
50,774 

8,398 
31,667 

83,585 

3,484 

897,922 

6,494 

8.905 

635 

8,118 

92,725 

66,629 

65,665 

1,220 

20,739 

7,804 

241.588 

87,419 

12,499 
2,100 
8,275 

29,045 

4.601 

4,899 

12. 116 

620 



Interest paid 
on casn 

used in the 
business. 



$2,865,941 



90 

102,249 

244,442 

1.705 

5,132 
31,360 
76,135 
12,021 
46,472 

221,907 

3,945 

1,006,373 

17,500 

13,281 

2,160 

11.523 

147,803 

99,349 

60,890 

915 

31,984 

33,984 

336,640 

190,609 

18,719 
4,150 
8,100 

68,968 

18,443 
5,703 

40,372 
2,017 



Sundries not 
elsewhere re- 
ported. 



$2,426,227 



300 

21, 019 

183,329 

14, 419 

803 
42,170 
C3,732 
10,424 
62,984 

85,316 

3,129 

673,062 

6,630 

15,545 

2,170 

2,277 

168.622 

188,614 

175, 750 

10,263 
25,627 
28,446 
437,349 
91, 721 

10,803 

8,050 

85 

57,271 

9.760 

1,414 

24,153 

1,000 



AVEBAOBNUMBEB OP EMPLOYES 
AND TOTAL WAGES, la) 



Employes. 



79,351 



16 

31 

1,264 

5,173 

297 

179 
914 

2,103 
378 

1,803 

4,323 

383 

19,813 

518 

341 

!,082 
510 
4,189 
4.228 
2,969 

324 

1,032 

402 

16,061 

6,028 

998 

359 

274 

1,585 



287 

982 

61 



Wages. 



$28,478,931 



3,125 
6,231 

287,658 
2.035,482 

103,895 

82,401 
318, 780 
600,062 
138,240 
664,544 

1,629,888 
123,931 

7,586.575 
156,128 
120,967 

806,270 

122.410 

1,648,168 

1, 481, 815 

1,046,778 

65.829 

294,365 

175, 313 

5,729.982 

2,297,416 

239.657 
138,705 
104,156 
625,440 

117,028 
61.919 

324,772 
17.436 



2 
3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

34 



b Includes states having less than 3 establishments in order that the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed, 
distributed as follows: Idaho, 1 ; Kansas, 1 ; Louisiana, 1; South Carolina, 1 ; South Dakota, 2. 



These establishments are 
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Table 5.—W00LEN MILLS, BY STATES 



MACHIKEBY. 



8TATB8 AM> TEJIBITOBIBS. 



Cards. 

(Sets.). 



2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
18 
U 

15 



The United States 



'S2 
23 
24 
25 



Alabama 

Arkansas... 
California... 
Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 



Georgia . . 
IlUnois.. 
Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kentuckj- 



Maine 

Maryland 

Ma88achuH(>tts. 
Michigan 



16 Minnesota 



13 Mississippi 
48 Missouri. 
19 
:20 
:21 



New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

Hew York 



North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island.. 



27 Tennessee 

28 i Texas 

29 Utah 

30 ' Vermont.. 



31 
82 
38 
34 ; All other states 



Virginia 

West Virginia. 
Wisconnin. 



5,243 



6 
7 

70 
351 

15 

20 
67 
127 
86 
97 

361 

30 

1.405 

51 

37 

31 

52 

343 

144 

271 

35 
96, 
21 ' 
865 
311 ' 



80 .1. 

9 . 

31 {. 

120 . 



Combing 

i 

Foreign. 
39 


iiiachincH. 

American. 
9 










L 




1 




<««• •.•.••••.. 




. 




1 






4 









Woolen. 



54 

41 

62 

7 



.•> 



18 
10 



3 i 



1, 742, 288 



160 

735 

18. 598 

124.478 

7,306 



3, 

18. 
40, 
10. 
36. 

118. 

8, 

484. 

13, 

7. 

9. 

12, 

111, 

51, 

73. 

4, 

26. 

6, 

325, 

114, 



552 
745 
690 
828 
346 

138 
294 
228 
559 
510 

196 
964 
728 
697 
019 

682 
417 
052 
327 
782 



19,138 
1.900 
7.960 

41.M30 

12, 382 
7, 164 

21.346 
1. 528 



Spindles. 



Looms on woolen and worsted 
goods. 



Worsted. 



Cotton. 



19.750 



53, 342 



128 



6,000 



7,000 
2,856 
2,008 



120 
4,880 



20 



1,730 
11,232 



3,740 

6,308 
20 



Broad 

looms on 

woolen 

goods. 



Broad 

looms on 

worsted 

goods. 



19.028 



21,524 
2,888 

800 



1,788 



50 



3 

285 

1.546 

40 



185 
218 
103 

15 

1.736 
49 

6.256 
77 
99 

338 

74 

1,623 

714 

762 

12 
187 

84 
2.545 
1.120 

14 

•28 

50 

495 

125 
42 

183 
14 



1.037 



Narrow 

looms on 

woolen 

goods. 



17,289 



120 



I 



1 , 

....I 
1 

35 

54* 



80 

241 

37 



397 



13 



12 

21 

7 

586 

189 

119 

138 

786 

55 

1,806 

40 
61 
2.395 
80 
26 

38 
187 
251 
177 
466 

139 

269 

10 

7.599 

626 

792 

107 

43 

187 

85 

111 

62 

19 
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MACHINEBY— continued. 



Looms on woolen and 
wonted goods 
— Continued. 



Narrow 
looms on i 
worsted j 
goods. 

1,436 



Hand 
looms. 



Looms on carpeta and rugs. 



Ingrain 

hand 

looms. 



42 



6 !. 



8 , 
15 

18 



907 
434 



Ingrain 

power 

looms. 



2»8 



Rag 

hand 

looms. 



1 
8 



22 



TotAl 
number 
of power 

looms.' 



19 



11 

iii 



1 
3 



22 



114 



2 I 



I 



38,791 



12 
24 

292 
2,294 

220 

119 
323 

1.005 
158 

1,622 

1,811 

no 

8,711 
158 
125 

376 

261 

1,954 

1,140 

1,280 

169 

456 

94 

11,449 

2.238 



MATKRIAIX L'SBD. 



KnitUng 
machines. 



103 



Total cost. 



10 



2 
1 
5 



16 

8 



35 
6 
9 
9 



811 




135 




90 




682 




?10 




153 




?.%8 




.33 


2 



$82,270,335 

10,997 

28,030 

788, 916 

5.753,095 

295,605 

95, 909 
789. 310 

1,850,809 
506.503 

1, 366, 246 

4,960,119 

424,855 

21,815,199 

529,515 

809.378 

508,039 

311,881 

4,834,446 

3, 281, 979 

2.930,932 

198,358 

962,270 

327.802 

19,198.990 

6,042,754 

760,036 

188,607 

163,864 

1,435.163 i 

376,175 

202,801 

978,479 

46.483 



Foreign wool in condition ; Domestic wool in condition xmr- 
purchased. j chased. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



16,822,138 



$4,110,488 



145.000 

666,752 

35, 369 

32,000 

69.000 

476,633 

300 

57,037 

1,231,813 

100,000 

2, 105, 248 

88,666 



4,000 

626.759 

158,639 

1,288,483 

50,760 
174, 764 



6,446.668 
1,522,915 

187,625 



1,279,260 

26,867 

5,001 

164,090 



50,750 

218,727 

6,543 

10,200 
18,340 
98.498 
90 
17.036 

369, 411 
25.000 

745,930 
22,757 



840 

120,548 

32,337 

377, 302 

13,005 
36.406 



1,022,445 
591,229 

38,218 



233,038 

6,308 

1.380 

54,13b 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



f 



168.486,806 



10,569 

67,500 

3, 554, 471 

12, 379, 858 

495,829 

176,992 
2,507,621 
5,687,051 
1, 880. 232 
2,407,292 

11.530,733 
786,200 

46, 825, 715 
1,622,034 
1,358,290 

I, 565, 824 
1.048,229 
12,561,277 
7. 966, 247 
4, 453. 263 

398,500 

2,365,636 

1,366,148 

24.438,385 

11,509,947 

1.260,861 
572,400 
800,500 

2.660,820 

950,378 

505,822 

2. 461. 482 

219,700 



$44,749,323 



3.464 

28,325 

600,110 

8,273,214 

138,668 

57, 674 

636,665 

1,344,171 

451,223 

648, 110 

3, 320, 263 

298,420 

12,971,031 

432,226 

261,724 

859.239 

259.664 

8,190,903 

1,976,024 

1,516,792 

122,269 

768,675 

256.374 

5. 865, 342 

3.364,913 

407,407 
162,600 
126,240 
092,226 

304.507 

177. 701 

699.687 

41,583 



2 
3. 

4 
5> 
5 

7 
8- 

lOf 
11 

12: 
la 
14 
IS 
16> 

IT 
1» 
1» 
20r 
21 

22 
23 
2t 

2r> 

26- 

27 

2a 

29 
3a 

3t 
32 
38 

34 



• •, 
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Table 5.— WOOLEN MILLS, BY STATES 



• •_ 



« • 



• • 



• 1 

2 
S 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 



10 

11 



x±z 



• •• 



• V •• 



• • 



/« yf/^Ea AND TEBBITOBIE8. 



•:-. 



The United States 



Alabama . . . . 
ArkauHas ... 
California . . 
Conne<'ti('iit 
Delaware — 



Illinoia . . . 
Indiana .. 

Inwa 

Kentucky 



12 Maine 

13 Maryland 

14 MaHHacliiiHetts 

15 I Michigan 

16 I Minnesota 



17 
18 
19 
20 



I 



MiMtisainpi 

MiHsonri 

New HanipHliire. 
New Jersey 



21 ' New York 



22 
23 
24 
25 
26 



North Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island... 



27 ' Tennessee. 

28 I Texas 

29 rtah 

80 Vermont . . 



81 
32 
33 
84 



Virginia 

West Virginia . 

TVisi'onsin 

All other states 



MATEBIALB UBBD— Continued. 



Total foreign 
and domes- 
tic wool in 
scoured 
pounds. 



100,226,094 



10,560 

64,500 

1,588,993 

6,341,262 

265.599 

147, 646 
1, 321, 550 
3, 47H. 264 

960. 916 
1, 542, 884 

6, 784, 485 

372,900 

25, 493, 874 

897,010 

781, 552 

810,562 

644,238 

6, 693, 439 

4, 466, 131 

3,520,270 

371, 952 
1,848,702 

673,504 

17,814,990 

7.043,711 

1,135,578 
332, 160 
36.5. .'lOO 

1.766.642 

659. 745 

438.250 

1,477,461 

111,150 




Waste and wool noils. 



Cost. 



Camel's hair and noils. 



Pounds. 



rA 353, 364 ! 



20,000 



6,000 



53,111 

5,211,440 

95,890 

10,000 
67,253 

144,303 
46,000 

707,940 

1,498,807 

40,000 

20, 272. 168 

209.148 

4,000 

36,000 

7.0tK) 

3, 174, 370 

2, 778. 040 

1,197,099 

40,000 

199,680 

5,000 

12, 125, 904 

1,803,842 

197,600 
1,000 



1.562,221 

88.585 

9,6.32 

196,274 



8,050 

521. 756 

16,546 

2,250 
17, 577 
21,729 

7.650 
110,016 

247,233 

4,000 

1, 934, 590 

31,383 

500 

7,920 

1,256 

263,333 

270.902 

151. 513 

8,000 

33,768 

700 

1, 135, 070 

318,389 

33,165 
145 



5.000 

30,000 

431, 457 

557,398 

2,474 



2,500 

6,0U0 

112, 120 

40,037 

397 



48,600 



21,054 

196.486 

150,000 

4. 799, 883 

n. 300 



8,040 



2, 105 

62,544 

42,000 

664.839 

2.304 



4.00U 
538.851 
731,704 
216, 177 

45,738 
38,312 



5. 086, 267 
340,946 

49,100 



400 

107,735 

130,653 

56,660 

4.672 
7,281 



192.936 

16,229 

1,740 

34,271 



800 
50,000 

5,547 

832 

248, 443 



875.886 
133,905 

8.272 



64 j 
12.000 ' 

402 ' 
141 
72, 308 



1,781,240 



T 



19,867 
" 600 



35,178 j 
375,' 868*1 



105,000 

"o.'ioo 



3,600 



1, 109, 454 
38.284 



8,650 

1,500 

'6,262 



Cost. 



$289,970 



'•--••••• -• 




1 67, .568 


15,552 



4,458 



282 



12,618 
'88,*6i6' 



18.600 



3,934 



680 



131, 704 
7.930 



1,938 
240 



3. 424 
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AND TERBITORIE8: 1880— Continued. 



MATBRIALS USED— continued. 




Mohair and noils. 


AH other animal hair. 


1 
Haw cotton. 


Yams not made in mill. 




Woolen. 


Worsted. 


Cotton. 




Pounds. 


Cost. Ponnds. 

■ 


Cost. 

1 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Ponnds. 


Cost 


Pounds. 


Cost 




60.533 


$15,991 


9,619,277 


$493,402 


36,993,712 


$4,108,527 


4, 982, 919 


$3,000,064 


2. 560, 619 


$2. 540, 667 


23,990,406 


$5,239,928 


1 




j 






7,500 

500 

104, 782 

1,454,296 

62.500 

20,815 

178,343 

1,845,162 


700 

50 

12,536 

21«,2:« 

4,063 

1,957 

23,498 

166, 162 












2 




1 










j 


5,050 

2,536 

1, 514, 150 

252,000 

67.000 

140, 836 

116, 212 

10, 610 

1,066,336 

1 552,966 

20,060 

3,990,832 

2,440 


1,560 

782 

282,586 

50.400 

12,150 

19.960 

26,228 

2,758 

215,263 

144,557 

6,015 

897,984 

524 


3 














161 
293,230 


291 
318. 017 


4 


108 


50 


40.803 


2,448 


."{,880 


2.946 


5 
6 




1 














7 








* • * • • 






300 

0,000 

500 


270 

7,875 

400 


8 




i 






6,000 


3,000 


9 










10 










1,689,664 

1, 756, 860 

12,000 

5, 370, 244 


i87,039 

245,329 

1.444 

686.522 






U 


640 


386 ! 






6.500 ' 3,895 


1 
17 766 99 fuui 


V?, 










~» ~"«v 


13 


28,000 


4,200 

1 


397, 678 


22,033 


117, 564 101, 874 


775,770 
80 


798,912 
25 


14 
15 


















16 




............1 






1,000 

128,407 

1.626,007 

1,341,000 

1,281,637 

258,560 

71,650 

61,536 

17,256,156 

1,151,121 

603.019 
108,000 

;4,ioo 

338,677 

82,172 

12,260 

70,246 

1.000 

1 


110 

13,471 

192,721 

146, 814 

154,564 

27,009 

7,268 

7,484 

1,801,784 

153,806 

69.466 

10.220 

1,540 

43,531 

10,901 

1,302 

8,906 

100 






....•..••..••. 




415,000 

26.088 

1, 133, 300 

958,600 
1.041,035 

24,300 

125,502 

45,010 

10,096,883 

1,184,149 

709.948 


91,375 

6,048 

243,904 

216, 119 

197,998 

6.740 

25,924 

11,120 

2,177,771 

315,847 

166,340 


17 


















18 


56 


34 


30,000 


900 


136.879 

1,000 

60,000 

6.000 
6,100 


89,018 

400 

48,500 

8,600 
2,547 


66,381 

105,000 

7,967 


78.330 

150,160 

8,828 


19 
20 


1,146 


355 


805,700 
40,374 


38.512 
3,230 


21 
22 






300 


210 


28 










24 


5,956 
24,537 


1,169 
9,797 


8,804,722 


426,369 


4,450,896 
180,000 


2,662,674 
142,600 


1,012,249 
261,965 


856,708 
284,738 


25 
26 






27 


















28 


















24,532 
320,924 

22,940 

18.949 

41,078 

2S0 


4,967 
80,927 

4.806 

3,878 

26,244 

50 


29 














10,000 


12,500 


30 










100 


80 


81 














32 


















33 
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Table 5.— WOOLEN MILLS, BY STATES 





1 

1 

! 

STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

1 

i 






MATERIALS USED— continaed. 














Yams not made in mill— CoDtinaed. 








Mohair. 


1 

Silk. 

1 


Spun silk. 


Jute. 




Poimds. 
324, 181 


Cost. 


■ 

Pounds. 


1 
Cost. ■ 

$632,545 


1 
Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 

• 


Cost. 
413, 181 


1 


Th« rTnitwl States - 


$297,995 


120,571 

1 


69,858 


$281. 211 


125,327 


A 1 ftliAinA ••• ••••••••••• 


2 






i 






1 




3 


A rlcAnAflA •••...• - 










, 


' 




4 


Callforiiia 


955 
2,445 


1,099 
8,105 








1 






5 


f VinnActii'tiit •• 


1 13,238 


98,141 


4,179 


i6,246 


25,000 


1,750 


6 


T\a1 A VAfp ...-•• 


7 
8 


r«AArcriii. .............••••• 








i 




1 




Illinma 






, 




— .- . — ............... , . — ....... 

...... ........1 1.. 







lucliAna ..«.*••..•• •••.••.•• 






129 


553 


! 1 




10 


Iowa ••...••.•••..«••••••*••• 






1 1 




11 


K^ntuclcv .............>.••••••••• 






■ 




:::;;;:;;::;:::"::::::::::: I :::::::::::::::: -"" ;" i 


12 


\f ain A .............••••••••-• 








«•.>••*■■«••»•••' 


i 3.384 


5,565 


1 




13 


lyf arvland ...................... 










1 "•■"■"•••••••••• 




14 


Massachusotts 


23,000 


23,800 


16,989 


118, 221 


9,285 


62.628 


' 7,207* 


609 


15 


Mictiiffan ...................... 


16 


Minnesota ........................ 






i...... .......... 

............... 








1 •.......•••.. 




17 


\f iRftiAaiDni ...•••••.•••••• 








I 


«•.•••>.. 

1 


1 

1 






18 
19 
20 
21 


\f iftAotiri ....*«...•..•••••.••.. 








1 


|, -" 




New HamDahire 






1,003 

500 

6.225 


8,844 341 


1,660 
12,230 
10,620 






Nftw tTerB©v ................ ...... 






4,100 
44.910 


1,109 
2,268 


1 




New York 


35,000 


35,500 



500 


70 


22 


North (Carolina. 


i 1 


23 


Ohio 








i! 




3,000 


300 


24 


Orefifon . ................ 






10 
42,966 
39, 111 


57 
248, 842 
104. 875 






25 


Pennsvlyania. 


237,521 
25,260 


207,043 
27,448 


25.568 
23,224 


108,362 
64,000 


89,620 


10.452 


26 


HhfMl A laland ..................... 


27 


Teiin»*MHe© ....................... 


1 1 
1 






28 






1 


1.............. 


.' 






29 


Utali - 










..............< 






30 


Vermont 
















1 


31 


Vinrinia .......................... 






........ .......... 




1 , * • 




32 


West Vireinla 










i i 




33 


Wiaconain 






400 


4.000 


. 


t 


i 


84 


All othpr Htated ....t..«i.-t 















! 












: 
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AND TERRITORIES: 1890-Continaed. 



MATSBU.LS USED— coDtinaed. 



Yama not made in mill- 
Con tinned. 



OU. 



Linen. 



PonndA. 



Coat. 



2,520 



100 



500 



Gallons. 



$895 



25 




330 



1,020 



540 



152 
560 

30,792 
161, 970 

18,350 

2,868 
21.964 
37,800 
11,225 
37,854 

139,4X1 
6,615 

»iV>«4 
11,841 
14,508 

7,722 

14,909 

123.790 

104. 318 

96,839 

3.792 

32.608 

14,712 

722. 676 

123,202 

19,594 
2,550 
5,041 

37,735 

18,881 

8,451 

25,520 

490 



53 

166 

13,306 

53,784 

1,144 

804 

7,174 

11,308 

3,881 

8,702 

42,941 

2,535 

204,816 

4,131 

4,008 

2,263 

4,060 

42.994 

35.183 

28,125 

1,091 

10.599 

4.560 

198,568 

49,425 

4,737 

738 

2,221 

13,628 

5,120 

2,192 

9,882 

132 



Soap. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



771.394 

44,502 
101, 750 

99,160 
606,256 

110.830 

76. 916 

231,185 

3,300 



18, 572, 964 


$614,097 


■ 




6,300 

905,306 

940,040 

87,011 


110 

19.847 

36,924 

5,221 


17, 479 
349,048 
821.132 
234, 510 
105, 163 


415 

11,206 

19,869 

6,081 

2,867 


1.280,993 
24,898 

5, 168, 346 
255,551 
222,180 


44,317 

937 

170,237 

7,980 

5,689 


84,700 

84,960 

1, 483, 349 

1,075,836 

680,957 


4,277 

1,877 

41, 478 

34.568 

26,077 


49,500 
345,027 
165.200 


1,260 
8,906 
6,617 



30,285 

1,272 

2,060 

2.892 

18,766 

2,626 

2,107 

8.865 

80 



Chemicals 

and dye- 

stofiB. 



Cost. 



$3,213,929 


675 

50 

28,881 

242,519 

0,071 

1,844 

28.417 

102,920 

21,202 

62.852 



221, 643 1 
10.733 

998,468 

11,006 

9,238 

13.400 

8, 215 

240,612 

152,295 

114,256 

4,650 

36,143 

27,591 

547,970 

175,572 

14,823 
7,800 
8,492 

58,434 

14,487 
7,273 

29,692 
2,706 



Fuel. 



ToUl ' 
cost. ' 



$1,711.16F 


105 

200 

39.586 

145,010 

2.410 

1,255 
20,606 
37,828 

6,432 
24,403 



123, 910 
8.331 

504.361 

14, 2<)7 

7.462 

13.455 

8,862 

103.285 

69,126 

57, 764 

1.900 
16,663 

5.750 
274,421 
135,427 

14,650 
3,128 
5,048 

35.223 

4,693 

4.355 

19. 813 

1,491 



Coal. 



Cost. 



$1,528,208 



200 

25.121 

119, 466 

2,410 



20.556 

37.318 

3,913 

23,804 

88.152 

8.241 

479.662 

7.017 

5. 577 

750 

7,792 

85,629 

09.126 

55,861 

400 
15,673 



273,082 
121.223 

12, 523 
3,125 
5.038 

30 903 

4.135 

16,212 

1,491 



Wood. 



Cost. 



$182, 961 



106 



14,465 
26,544 



1,255 
50 

510 
2, 519 

599 

35,758 
90 

24,099 
7,190 
1.885 

12,705 

1,070 

17,756 



1,903 

1.500 

990 

5,750 

1.339 

14,204 

2,127 
3 

10 
4,320 

785 

220 

3,601 



Rent of 

power and 

heat. 



Cost. 



All other 
materials. 



Cost. 



$108,669 



60 



1,650 



360 
100 



26,744 

290 

1,642 



$2,230,654 1 




260 
3,300 
2,425 
2.208 



525 

250 

43.814 

17,296 




20 

7,679 

187,404 

20,612 

2,696 
6,237 
2,744 
5.786 
01,663 

88,401 

25,440 

788,790 

2,682 

19,025 



66.205 



11,030 
38.817 

4,827 
728 

6,812 
242 



2 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 



10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 



16.000 17 

6,928 18 

136, 157 ; 19 

48,643 20 



21 



1,952 22 

5,373 I 23 

7,000 ; 24 

522,262 25 

115.287 j 26 

1, 417 I 27 
1,916 28 



29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
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2 

3 

4 
5 



7 

8 



10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
94 



STATES AND TBBRITORIE8. 



The tTnited States. 



Alabama ... 
Arkansaa... 
California... 
Conuecticnt 



6 Delaware 



Georeia... 
Illinois... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kentucky 



Maine 

Maryland 

MaasachusettH 

Micnigan 

MinneeotA 



Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersoy 

New York 



North Carolina 

Onio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island .. 



Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 



Virginia 

West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All other states. 



PBODUCT8. 



Aggregate 
valae. 



$133, 577, 977 



17,150 

38,360 

1,325,033 

9,082,493 

482,022 

173,245 
1, 299, 506 
2,980,182 

695,218 
2, 351, 117 

7,521,317 

579, 516 

35,771,161 

844,052 

539,995 

924,185 

548.457 

8.004,264 

5,652,106 

5. 188, 020 

308,946 
1, 513, 302 

614. 932 

29,878,010 

9,884,945 

1.216,419 
359,230 
338,534 

2.723,683 

600,809 

328,800 

X, 660, 944 

104,364 



All wool woven goods. 



Total. 



Square 
yards. 



05.807,636 



700 

1.366,651 

6,342,270 

327,612 



1,646,506 

3, 714, 040 

1. 176, 626 

29,550 

8.210,000 

679, 883 

35,040,073 

• 881, 329 

681,490 

9,600 

556,739 

8. 806, 591 

1,826,871 

3. 868. 113 

117,560 

1,704,027 

117,283 

10,^325, 818 

3, 502, 424 

109.400 



577,636 
1.379,555 

477,382 

479,876 

1,696,381 

247,760 



Value. 



Cloths, doeskins, 
cassimeres, cheviots, 

indigo flannels, and 
broac^loths for men's 
wear. 



Square 
3'ard8. 



Value. 






$51,205,385 ' 23,008,903 $21,648,649 ! 



400 

716, 576 

3, 833, 980 

310,662 



143, 102 

1,624,825 

263,412 



131. 745 

1,627,176 

263,412 



Overcoatings, cloakings, 

and kerseys for l>oth 
men's and women's wear. 



Carriage cloths of all 
weights. 



Square 
vards. 



4,020,612 



409,466 



I 



1, 068, 636 

1,738.664 

509,792 

24, 315 

4, 061, 092 

572, 156 

17, 332, 980 

630,626 

464.650 

4,900 

200,060 

8,287,023 

1,887,890 

2,654,228 

68,570 

863,864 

123,938 

4,255.656 

4,192,508 

46,085 



197,260 
648,542 

382,294 

200,160 

1,278,267 

98,802 



999,959 

450,718 

133,770 

2.600 

1,664,838 
538,175 

6,164.897 

715. 146 

7,675 

6,000 

6,170 

1,832,066 

1,459,695 

1,662,702 

60,650 
360,805 

41,809 
1,158,019 
3,142,852 

83,650 



741, 248 

368,981 

121,389 

2,060 

1,022,606 
657,200 

6,668,386 

650,164 

6.150 

8,000 

4,513 

834,236 

1.603,267 

1,861,563 

38,300 
238,768 

79,912 

772, 149 

3,732,008 

34,560 



89,170 
1,290 



23,381 
41, 479 

859,450 

104,128 

565,730 

1,200 



30,818 
44,166 

318,449 

56, 3n 

635,646 

400 



942,275 

600 

1,351,669 

5,000 

4,000 



630 
139,086 



11,250 
27,750 



438,353 
321.672 



Value. 



$4,695,723 



622.011 



115,419 
1,29^ 



1,101,946 
450 

1, 446, 019 
3,400 
3,000 



Square 
yards. 



766,038 



156,000 



152, 173 



760 
'i7i,*098' 



75, 519 

5,984 

126,307 



3,700 
26,000 



630,514 
450,000 



143,892 

41.625 

"3,666' 



89,926 
27.800 



2,400 



Value. 



1,282,921 ; $626,791 



255,032 



129,500 



106,492 



24,919 

7.232 

103. 616 
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AND TERRITORIES: 1890— Continued, 



PRODUCTS— continued. 




All wool woven goods — Continaed. 




Dress goods, sackings, 
tiioots, ladies* clotb. liroad- 

cloth, and all otner 
goods for women's wear. 


FlannelH. 


Blankets. 

i 


1 

Horse blankets. 


Carriage robes. 

1 


1 

Woven shawls, wool 
or worsted. 




Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Sqnarel 
yards. 


Value. 


j Square 
' yards. 


1 
Value. 

1 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 




24,608,077 


$8,768,257 


32.762,273 


$10,458,557 


' 4.666,057 


$2. 532, 324 1 


666,625 


$357,411 


257,298 


$145,019 


4. 533, 970 


$1,971,654 


1 
























2 










700 
305.444 


400 
213,000 




..••••«. .«..i 










3 






018, 105 
1. 806. 834 


370,031 
362,812 














4 


1,044,207 


566,949 














6 


64,200 


47,250 














6 






















7 




•••«••••••• mm 


63,406 

2,688,008 

752,666 

3,800 

2,677,355 

35,058 

10,548.50d 

101, 691 

168,372 


26,785 

070,008 

808,744 

1,420 

807.805 

10,906 

3,244,724 

48,367 

62,474 


185,851 

467,754 

288,010 

23,150 

27,055 

5,550 

32, 515 

58,102 

501,443 

3,600 

273,040 

315, 110 

5C0 

40,500 

20,060 

413.418 

21.798 

1,045,031 


73.550 
274,566 
138,369 

20,836 

16, 211 

3,200 

37,282 

28,175 

392,926 

1,900 

124.476 

161,503 

330 

26,385 

0,950 

254,479 

16.482 

441,082 






684 


457 


240.516 


07.0A7 


8 


20,300 


9.600 








9 














10 














^ 




11 


2.442,244 


841,419 


165. 149 

500 

1.319 

900 


125.560 

400 

1,364 

360 


11,280 


4,324 


288,804 


141, 131 


12 
13 


16,379,781 
400 


5,007.708 
160 


iiooo 


10,312 


392,070 


210,702 


14 
15 










16 


















17 






275.090 

4, 240, 311 

1.112 

1,501,870 

24,700 

610, 016 

49,066 

3,966,916 

10,000 

11,800 


70.021 

1,302,253 

463 

010,300 

6.620 

203,370 

24,761 

828.273 

3,500 

3,850 






900 
16,314 


600 
5,176 






18 


2,828,262 


058,036 










10 


90,000 
300 


75,000 
213 


130,500 
590,934 


180,500 
211,251 


20 


1,500 


000 


45,000 


40,000 


21 
22 


6.818 


3,072 


135.000 


63,000 


150,000 


75,000 


220 

4,620 

2,509,517 


165 

2,773 

026,261 


23 
24 


837.465 
28.000 


656,713 
7,000 


273,457 


91,514 


17,060 


9,150 


25 
26 


14,450 


7,675 














27 


















2ft 






297,411 
648,184 

25,150 
840,218 
734.355 
244.520 


00.501 
246,660 

8.760 

128.643 

308.325 

07,502 


244,301 
126,000 

51,157 

85,530 

87.860 

2,040 


68,714 
51,000 

27.285 

15,140 

88,340 

900 










12,363 


8,227 


20 


420,000 


216.800 










30 














31 


















»2 














304,436 


243,557 


33 














34 










'. 1 


1 
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Table «. -WOOLEN MILLS, BY STATES 



STATES AND TBBRITOBIES. 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
IS 



PRODUCTS — continned. 



Union or cotton mixed woven goods. 



Total. 



Ttie United States. 



Alabama ... 
Arkansas... 
California . . 
Conn(H*ticut 
Delaware . . . 



Square 
yards. 



&4, 385, 108 



Value. 



$2:J. 009, 976 



Unions, tweeds, cheviots, cassi* 

meres, and other goods for 

men's wear. 



Overcoatings and cloakings. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



ii — . 



20.023,283 



$12. 103. 503 



Square 
yards. 



3, 528, 942 



$2, 497, 092 



Sackings, tricots, and dress 
goods for women's wear. 



Value. 



Square 
yards. 



9,892,377 



Value. 



$2,532,598 



■| 



GcH>rgia. .. 
IllinoiP .. 
Indiana. . . 

Iowa 

Kentucky 



Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 



17 Mississippi 

18 ' Missouri 

19 I New Hamprtbire. 

20 New Jersey 

21 , New York' 



22 
23 
24 
25 
26 



North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania., 
lihode Island . . 



27 Tennessee 



28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
83 
34 



Texan . . . 
Utah.-.- 
Vermont. 



Virginia 

West Virginia. - 

Wisconsin 

All other states. 



5,850 
1.754,649 
6, 103, 276 
1, 080, 000 

13, 774 

678 

411,048 



2.110 

601, 032 

3, 6I»5. 312 

162.000 

3,673 

500 

142,066 



3,842,467 i 
300 ; 
12, 655, 808 
1,050 ! 



1, 335. 243 
200 

5. 278, 427 
360 



74, 670 
4, 180, 326 
1.080,000 

13, 774 

1,566 i 



61,583 

2. 909, 552 

162.000 

3,673 

i,*766 



401, 869 

300 

3, 605, 066 



266, 281 

200 

2. 719. 290 



2,250 

521,174 

5, 118, 629 

3, 671, 300 

3,047,057 

1,125 

2,700 

483,884 

11,101.112 

1, 353, 272 

28,265 I 
3.18.000 
171, 432 
2,072,547 

88,410 

94,200 

420,861 



450 

99,497 

1, 888, 932 

2, 178, 644 

1, 422. 239 



1, 

161, 

3,061, 

1,202, 

6, 

181, 

64, 

1.199. 

66. 

28, 

136, 



.330 
754 
040 
144 
383 

063 
000 
569 , 
453 ! 

280 
780 
495 



520,684 

860,525 

1,885,600 

401, 782 



700 

21.809 

3,879,195 

1, 353. 272 



'I 



240, 000 



1, 120. 137 

83,310 

400 

289,364 



99,302 

549, 798 

1, 103, 397 

313,506 



254 

20, 302 

1, 353, 743 

1, 292. 383 



140,000 

832," 43i 

64,220 

240 

110,648 



145.822 



160, 425 



166,369 



1, 373. 334 



101,533 



601,257 : 



599, .'>71 



557,300 

1. 565, 700 

20,000 



186, 778 



201.660 



438,000 

895.247 

18.000 



2, 790. 566 



4,833.284 



346,083 



103.600 



174, 772 



304,625 



97,238 



15,750 I 



131, 497 



421, 501 



I 



800,234 ' 



1,097,540 



02,202 



20,674 



5.250 



25,847 
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AND TEBBITORIES: 1880— Continned. 













PBODUCT8— continued . 








r hair. 






Union or cotton mixed woren goods— Continned. 


ilankets. 


Goods woven on cotton warps, weft partly or wl 

1 
Cassimeres, doeskins, coat- ■ 
Total. ings, suitings, and other 

goods for men's wear. 

i 


liolly of wool 




Flannels «nd linseys. 


1 

Blan 

1 

1 

Square 
yards. 

4,804,390 


Lkets. 

Value. 
$1, 390, 660 


1 

Horse t 


Overcoatings and cloakings. 

1 




Square 
yards. 


Value. 
$3,314,733 


Square 
yards. 

4,514,437 


Value. 


1 

Square 
yards. 

. 

Ill, 027, 431 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 




11,621,679 

1 


$1,171,390 


$37,199,986 


27, 882, 734 

1 


$13,273,684 


4,814,989 


$3,887,061 


1 








22,500 

51,200 

13,500 

4.654,472 


10,800 

16,000 

7,425 

1,548,614 










2 


3,450 

1,547,187 

300,000 


1,150 

448,385 

67,500 


2,400 
121,030 


960 
84,080 






1...... ........ 








3 


11,762 
94,794 


6,984 ! 
40,390 ; 


1 








4 


880, 717 

1 


513,786 


95,847 


98,581 


5 


« « 


' 


6 






i 








500.002 
502,778 

2, 691, 917 
54,335 

6,983,577 

5,445,247 


149. 372 

178.550 

094,100 

28,378 

2,084,492 

1,862,348 


1 








7 






578 
153,872 


500 
61,562 






422. isO 

1,665,9U 

12,000 

1,447,643 

1,047.104 

1 


105,500 

330,994 

8,745 

529,958 

677,138 






8 


255,676 


78,804 






















10 






1 


r*** 




. 




11 


38.038 


13,089 : 


390,937 


132, 122 


60,632 


21,984 


i 

! 97.555 
l... 


88,809 


12 
18 


2. 772. 570 
1.050 


'728,830 

360 ; 


660,871 


101,506 


83,850 


31,600 


' 29,852,055 
1 20,060 


'*io.'330,678 
9.465 


1 3,909,070 


3, 091, 971 


1,663.919 

1 


1,529,907 


14 
16 










' 








10 


2,250 

490 

2,062,057 


460 

195 

510,727 


' 






1,672,167 
183,830 
6,334.944 
2, 107, 130 
1,056,643 

644,027 

434,005 

45L995 

36,406,275 

4,751,539 

3, 523. 455 

360,000 

86.479 

1,987.060 

207,205 
27.344 


864,760 

50,835 

2,525,856 

1,080,596 

410, 361 

146, 440 

249,652 

310, 103 

10,248,727 

2,374,404 

995,467 

126,000 

33.986 

764.876 

09.065 
0.796 


1 






17 


. 






1 






18 


1 1 


1,292.664 


298,205 


1,504.726 

558,300 

19, 200 

225,927 

1,6U0 

135, 144 

10,618.421 

3,667,498 

1,141,100 


943.483 

391,504 

10,450 

83,160 

1,100 

153, 743 

3,990,106 

1,913,511 

300,660 


623.885 
950,050 
376,405 

312,000 
45 


899,800 
391,422 

183.874 

21,060 
68 


19 


220,000 


180,000 


20 


1.729,000 
1,125 


911,550 
330 


591,650 


109,833 

! 

! 


21 


1 - 


28 


2,000 


1,500 






28 


462,075 
1,441,354 


131,738 
140,564 




••••••••••••1 


24 


3,117.462 


780,160 


2,379,085 


662,394 ; 


269,410 
416, 873 


359.057 
313,483 


25 
26 


2,225 


542 


26,040 
i 98.000 
' 1,600 


5,521 

41,000 

1,200 






27 










28 


160.832 
735,000 

4.500 
93,800 


63.' 360* 

187.000 , 

1,610 
28. .540 

1 




1 


! 20. 147 
488.084 

24. 575 
3.375 


3,050 
311,455 

11,520 ' 
1.860 

....-_. --.---.1 






29 










30 


600 


450 










31 
32 
33 




• ••••• •.•...! 


















■ " • ■ • 


1 


' 






1.700 


840 


1 ' 1 






34 


! 






....... 1 

















5.' J 



3'. I 
-i ' 



8| 



1' 

i! • 
I 



t' ■ 



■<il\\ 

HI. I • 

J:;: 



I';: 

In , 
ir » 
I' ■ 
»■ 

I 

• i 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table ^.—WOOLEN MILLS, BY STATES 



HTATRM AND TRRRIT()BIB0. 



PRODUCTS— tToutinued. 



GomIh woven on cottfin war]m, weA i>artly or wholly of wool or liair — CoutinuiKl. 



SatiDctA. 



Squaro 
j-ardii. 



Thi« rnlti'il St«t4Mi. 

« . Alnhama 

Arkannait 

(!aliromia 

(?onn«rtiout 

I Mh wart^ 



18,610.181 



Valu<» 



$4, 287, 778 



AVool-fillinf^ dreas goods and 
rcpi'llcnts. 



I'1aDn«UH and Hhlrtlngi*. 



Blankota. 



Sqnare 
j'ardH. 



17, 15«, 803 



•» 

m 

3 
4 

n 


7 

K 



10 

11 

12 
la 

14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
2U 
SI 

82 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 

SO 

31 
»2 
33 
84 



1.500 



1.078.760 



lola 



niinoU 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Ki'Qtucky 



600 



Value. 



$4. 184. 202 



Square 
vardH. 



Value. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



16,729,685 $4,782,829' 



8,703,822 $2,546,338 



289.466 



1,, "MM, 451 



428.119 



948. 8:t4 



203. 246 



1,000 
13,500 
55,863 



3U0 

7.425 

15,416 



1,500 
8.111 



725 
2,609 



600 
315. 909 



I 



Maim* 

Mar.v1aiid 

Maaaat'huACtta. 

MU'higau 

Miunoaota 



6,600 



3.950 ,1 



2, 687, 510 



679. 281 



300 
165.675 



15.996.900 
2.600 



3,538,217 
1,690 



1, 729, 076 



286.748 



.'>54. 000 



133,480 



2. 569. 569 
2.100 



079,430 
720 



MiaaiHHippi 



I 



f 



MiMumri 

New llanipMhinv 

New Jerwey 

New York*. 



480 
264, 0(H) 



North ('aniliua 

Ohio 

OrofCtMi 



IVnnaylvania . 
Khmie Island. 



300 

27,850 
8,985 



36.385 
440.872 



440 • 
27.720 ' 



200 

0.790 
6.368 



73, 419 

8.448 

9 060 

370 

1,052,103 



70,000 
5,748 
4,758 

aoo 

378,190 



3.082,561 
14.350 



003,925 
6,805 



1.940,076 ! 
148,680 



559.:i34 
54.50!> 



810, 577 



18,082 
00.151 



TenBMUM'e 

Texaa 

rtah 

Vermont . . 



747.738 



8. 874. 413 
106,206 



312..'»:» 
"56.230' 



210, 783 
140,737 



10. 512 



2.142,327 
33.250 



10,270.155 , 2,706,121 
52,500 ' 30.000 



287.060 



Virginia 

West Virginia. 
Wiseonsin 



I 



1,400 i 



080 



All other states 



200 



I 



130 



1,301 



604 



23,635 > 
751.238 

40,225 
3.375 i 



0.4,'>4 
165, 761 

14,150 
1,350 



I 



6,850 

1,083,680 

441,100 

278,200 

10,200 

13,000 

316. 851 

1.208,722 



1,050 

3M.736 

252,170 

44.100 

10,000 

14,820 

150.360 

276.150 



2,850 



2.125 



200 



110 



22.215 
9.180 



I 

8.600 

i.oeo I 



1,300 I 



600 



TEXTILES— WOOL. 



Ill 



AND TERRITORIES: 1890— Continned. 



1 

1 




PRODUCTS— contin ued . 










Goods woven on cotton warps, weft 

partly or wholly of wool or 

hair— Continued. 


! 

1 

UpholstTv 1 
goods and 
sundries- 
woolen. 

1 


All worsted woven goods. 




1 
Jeans, kerseys, and linseys. 


Total. 


Coatings, serges, and suitings 
for men's wear. 


Dress goods, cassinieres, serges, 
I and other goods for 

women's wear. 

i 




Square v»ln« 
yards. ^**°®- 


1 

Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 
$2, 626, 174 


Square 
yards. 


1 
Value. 


1 

Square 
! yards. 

1 


Value. 
$380,887 




17.126,217 


$4,738,034 


$133,600 


3,018,248 


2,030,928 


$2. 245, 287 


1,017,320 


1 


22,500 


10.800 
15.100 


-«••••«•• •••••••--i 














2 
3 

4 
5 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


48.700 




































65.000 1 


2M,382 


409.973 


253,692 


409,513 


090 


460 






500,002 

5,100 

008,505 

33,275 

5.535,564 

375 


149, 372 

2,025 

189,074 

14.875 

1,554.334 

500 I 












' 
































' 




























1 i 


900 


1,350 


900 


1,350 






1 






960 
1.000 


480 j 
250 ; 


i:::::::::::::::::: 


619, 312 


795, 616 


619,312 


705,616 






» 

1 






1 








1 






1,672,167 
176,500 


864,760 
48,445 
















17 
















18 




146,561 
163.050 


225,438 
92,700 


146,561 
57,060 


225,438 
41,500 1 
1 






19 








106,000 I 51.200 


20 


70,000 

50,050 
354,145 


40.000 

22.430 
207,784 


40.000 


21 


1 


" 1 

1 


1 

1 


22 










1 


23 








! '['/''.i 


■ 


24 


5, 038, 760 
60,000 

2,327.005 

360,000 

42,697 


754,884 
15,000 

662,602 

126,000 

21,482 




1, 160, 680 
703,413 


769,227 
331,870 ; 

1 


900.000 
53,413 


700,000 
71.870 


200, 630 ; 69. 227 
650,000 260,000 

1 


25 


28,600 

i 


26 
27 


,. ..••••••-.' - - 






1 






28 

















29 














30 


III 190 


34,795 
2.952 






1 


1 


i 


81 


1 8 713 












r? 


( 









............... . |. 


. . 1 


34 










' 




1 
















1 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table «.— WOOLEN MILLS, BY STATES 



PRODUCTS — contiu ued . 



Goods woven on cotton warps, weft partly or wbollj' of worsted. 



STATES AND TBRBITOBISS. 



2 
3 

4 
5 
6 



8 



10 

11 



The United States. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 



Total. 



serges and other stuffiB for 
women's wear. 



ings, suitings, and other 
goods for men's wear. 



Square 
yards. 



5. 268. 14-i 



Value. 



$2. 000, 031 



Square 
vards. 



568,597 



Value. 



$563,225 



Square 
yards. 



3,531,356 



Value. 



$090,904 



Linings, Italian cloths, and 
lastings. 




1, 168, 189 < 



Value. 



$445,902 



Georgia 
Illinois . 
Indiana 
Iowa ... 



23.000 



5.250 



23,000 



5,250 



14,784 



3,929 < 



14,784 



3.929 



Kentucky 



12 i Maine ... 

13 j Maryland 

14 Massachusetts 
15 
16 



17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

» 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 



Michigan . 
Minnesota 



ppi 
i ... 



Mississi 
Missouri 
New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 



395, 064 



1. 328, 984 



134,322 , 

i. 



753, 501 



303.537 



301,096 



330,106 



395,061 



153,804 



695,341 



134.322 



295.601 



North Carolina 
Ohio 



Oregon 

Pennsylranla 
Rhode Island . 



Tennessee 



28 Texas 

29 

30 

31 



831,250 

2. 617. eoo 



258,300 
766.200 



150,000 
57.600 



80.000 
100,600 



641,250 I 
2, 560. 000 > 



171.500 
665,600 



40,000 I 



6.800 



Utah.... 
Vermont 

Virginia 



57. 46«» 



:S. 529 



57,460 



IS, 529 



32 : West Virginia 

33 WiRcnnsin 



M All other states 
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AMD TEKRITORIES: 1880— Contiuued. 



PRODUCTS — continued . 










1 

Upholstery 
floods and sun- 
4Tie»— worsted. 


Carpets 
and rugs. 


Felt goods. 


1 

I 


Partly manuflsctured products for sale. 




Wool hats. 
V^alue. 


Hosiery and 
knit goods. 

Value. 


Total. 


■ 
Woolen yam, all wool. 




Value. 


Value. 

17,334 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


$1,330,332 


$22,815 


$300 


$97,770 


48,077,114 


$14, 304. 804 

6,350 
19.850 


30,768,571 


$8,990,106 




1 












17,459 
38,500 




2 












6.000 
1 


8,600 


8 













4 




»•• 






137,600 
78,000 

39,850 

89,391 

1, 1.37. 056 

140,648 

480,892 

428.855 

10,796 

3,021,933 

341,332 

186,700 

99,200 
350,709 
199,200 
677,391 
743,867 

254,372 

635,582 

8,816 

36,038.277 

1.627,720 

382,611 

87,460 

66.084 

• 57,366 

177,490 

162,006 

453,872 

6,080 


24,364 
9,300 

20,160 
50,220 

400,848 
94,548 

242,310 

126.962 

6,460 

1,140,797 

184,592 

75,445 

54,075 
196,982 

73,925 
278.136 
371,042 

103,606 

892.720 

4,584 

8.944,048 

752,980 

168,804 
62,230 
41,184 
80,283 

91,970 

89,904 

262,307 

3,758 


19,000 


io.iso 


5 










6 








1 




7 








1,500 
8.425 
2,500 


66,891 
376, 065 
128,248 
240,556 

17,950 

8.796 

1,218,415 

240,144 

63,150 

85,500 
247,023 
100,000 
627,391 
816,290 

122,000 

582,805 

216 

24,835,968 

638,300 

146,844 

85,300 

63,872 

j 18,000 

i 

' 128,991 

121,906 

1 276,760 

2.700 


88,420 

217,398 

88,548 

146,618 

10.840 

5,460 

716,770 

186, 244 

89,525 

47.325 


R 








9 










10 










11 












12 




700 








13 


88.285 




6.000 




8,000 
12,409 


14 








15 









16 


, 








17 


.........•••••••••I --- --- 






183 


146.403 1A 


3,090 

125,000 

96,000 








61,840 
258,136 
186,913 

66,650 

365,441 

194 

6,564.624 

471,890 

76,667 
61.150 
87,110 
11,250 

72,100 

09.704 

148,261 

2,000 


19 


1 




20 








50 


21 








?? 




60 1,200 




3,082 
15.267 

5,765 
40,000 


23 


•■>•■••••••••••••- 




24 


911,967 
106,000 


6,374 


15,615 


300 


25 
26 








27 












28 












29 












30 




200 








31 











82 










S3 




1 . , 




589 


84 












» 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table «.— WOOLEN MILLS, BY STATES 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 



STATES AND TERRITORIES. 



PRODUCTS— continued. 



Partly manufactured pnxlucti} for aale — Continued. 



, Woolen yam, union or merino. 



I Pounds. 



The United States 



6, 670, 757 



Value. 



$2, 253, 792 



Alabama.... 
Arkansas... 
California... 
Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 



Worsted yarn. 



Pounds. 



Cotton 3'am. 



2. 673, 546 



Value. 



$1, 306, 927 



Pounds. 



3, 159. 1H7 



Value. 



|t626.072 



7,000 



1,120 



Woolen card rolls. 



Pounds. 




1,435,215 



10.459 
32,500 



1704,581 



5,230 
16.250 



Qeorgia. 
Illinois . 
Indiana. 
Iowa — 



Kentucky. 



Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 



New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 



17 Mississippi 

18 Missouri... 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 



North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Khodo Island . . 



Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 



Virginia 

West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All other states. 



7,000 
78,000 



1,610 
9,360 



2,U00 
35.000 



1,600 
14,000 



6,500 , 



5,221 



682,000 



150, 000 



422,961 



156,041 



166,746 I 



108. .385 



2,500 

3,600 

50,000 

291,683 



TK 1 



1.875 

1.440 

20,000 

183, 112 



■I- 



5. 712. 413 
64.800 



900 



178, 499 



28.628 



70,998 



20, 329 



|i 



81.000 



13, 365 



1, 8.'iO, 589 
32.400 



2. 103, 000 
187, :M)0 



943, 321 
160.000 



1.886,630 
181,020 

70, 000 



805 



:i56. 188 
4.5,480 

10, .362 



I-'jO. OUO 



90,000 



1.000 



(500 



39,750 
20.500 
39,000 
11.800 
190,336 

153.306 ' 
2,000 



09,438 
71.550 

13, 700 
99,186 
30,000 



96,459 

50. 372 

52, 777 

8,600 

89.716 



164.817 

2,160 

12, 712 

37.366 

35,599 
40, 100 : 
28,112 . 

2.300 ; 



20,125 
10.200 
19.400 
5,900 
95,097 

76,013 
1,000 



49,223 
34,840 

6,750 
48.354 
14, .320 



47.227 

23.341 

27,279 

4.390 

40,649 



81,795 
1,080 
4, 074 

18,233 

17,805 

20.200 

14, 056 

1.150 



aincludes items as follows: cottonades. $249,8.39; cotton baits, $1,575; cotton casMimercs, doeskins, $267,170; cotton clothe, $36,000: cotton dusters. $35,000; 
cotton jeans, kerseys, etc., $27,298 : cotton lap dusters, $80,000 ; cotton piece goods, $254,120 ; cotton shirtings, $238,085 ; custom work, $52,445 : dyeing, $1,586 ; llannel shirts. 
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AND TERRITORIES: 1890— Continned. 



PRODUCTS— continued . 




Partly nuumfactored prodncts for sale— Continued. 


All other 
products, (a) 




1 
Worsted slubbing and noils. 


Waste. i 

1 


1 

Shoddy and mungo. 


Wool extract. 




Pounds. 


Value. 

1 


Pounds. 


Value. 1 


Pounds. 


1 
Value. Pounds. 


Value. 


Value. 
$1,639,470 




• 

76,400 131,840 


1,085,178 


$180,425 


1,583,300 


$179, 351 625, 100 

1 


$31, no 


1 


1 








! 


1 




2 










1 








8 










1 








4 
5 
6 


I 


. 


, 


111,600 


12,604 ; 








1 




1 








■ 


100 


1 

35 










40 

100 

1,150 


7 


1 




1 

1 - 


8 


1 


5,000 &•» 




i.. 




9 






500 


50 




t 


100 


50 


10 








i 




11 






72,600 


6,260 1 










12 








' 






13 






442,813 
1,750 


61, 372 
125 


700,000 


77,000 






36,868 
7,200 


14 








! ; 




15 








i 


1 


2,000 


1,080 


16 






• 

1 
1 i 








1 . , , . 


17 
18 
19 
9(\ 






i, 500 ' irio 1 






500 


200 


' 
"/////.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 








' 


65,000 


6,325 


1 






1 


' 




200 


1 


39,535 • 3.790 '. 


i 






1 


185, 100 21 




t 

1 


1,000 


250 








1 




22 




1 




i 






970 


23 


,..) 












1 


24 






463,350 
44,000 

050 


101, 375 
5,570 

90 


679,200 
20,500 


80,262 
2,460 

i 


208.000 
414.500 


27.040 


i. 466. 807 


25 


76.400 


31,840 


3,340 


1 


W 








27 
















38 
















1,535 
2.000 


29 






7,000 
5,000 


800 
500 






1 




30 






7,000 

1 


700 , 






31 










160 

2,875 

375 


32 








1 










33 






80 


^'i 








1 


34 


1 


1 


r ' 1 







10,000; fly nets, $27,200; ginghams, $53,750 ; listings, $2,000; pickings, $69,250; scouring wool, $32,500; stockinets, $450; woolen hatts, $3,482; woolen silk yam, 
175,000; miscellaneous, $22,714. 



h 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Tablr •.—worsted mills. 















CX..T.L. 






1 






niKctinnatment. 




w'Sf 


] v....„u.,. 


I.ve„«„. 1 




Tilii,- 


ValuB of 

hiral 
pmMTit.y. 


A«T. 


! 1 

gala. 

._! _ 

UO 1*27.800.810 


j 
Lind. ButUUu 

«2.»I2.T8U rr.BS2.8 


MKhlnsr,, 
**■ inTple" 


■■■"'■'■ m.ler*iil.. 


flDLhed 
115.008,858 


CuKbillB 
ftccounla 

not t'lu. 


» 


llw Inllnl StatM 


143 


H,10».5» 


•«.<« 


05 (IT, 086. 178 


»40,lO4,30a,»lO,944,T38 


113,742,812 




33 




JIMS mi ' 1 «S.15.t 




■J.OM, 150 
316,811 


1,798.523 
3.000,125 
1,314, »fl 

874.001 
3.221. 389 
2.071,429 






7B.66o 

245, oca 

1, 7H, 700 

1,1B1,7» 

33.000 


2?:iu:m| :^m i,o.yr:575 ^,^5 

4.29a.6a»! 1,125,440 M,000 IM 
l.SOS.271 053. 4TB 1 38.500, 181 
£.Sl^n5: 2,085.DW 247.500 ' 485 
1I,B2tt.480l. 5,432.081 ' 522.500 1.2110 
MMtt.lM T24U.707 067.51(1 i.2T. 


173 t,H5,«3I 
000 858,440 
WW 483,472 
088 1,351,822 

aw *;siu;il4S 
B37 470. 682 


12,4T< 
^'851 

?:| 


i, ''if 

770 980. OH 












5irt&i.-.v,;:::::::: 










.,«„,X««T 


POY-.T 


nid. 


!" 


r^,.^ „ 






Spiadlei. 




™,.. 


1 ' 

Knit- . 
cliln«. 

61' 32 1*50,708,780 


Foreign • 
tion pm 


•ol in cmdi- 




Woolen. Wc.nilpd.'coll.ai. 
207,180 1 478,875 M,225 


ToUl Bnu.1 ' Brewl ! >-|>rn)w ' XBrrow B 
nuialHT. li-onw i Ickiibb IudidiI , looma loo 
of 1 on on 1 on on 
fowi^ wmlea ircmlp<l 1 woalcn ; wontpd 
Tai>uu,. kikkIm. ifooilii. K"«l>- canli- 




37,889,033 


Ca«l. 


10 


Tli« United sut«...._ 


l(l,l»l 1,380 7,445 2*7 


B,»38' 


(10,601,129 








...ffiSS 

B, 032, UB 


354,389 
4, 123, 018 
1, 109. 400 

182,874 

440,894 
t, 804, 230 
2,000,838 

175,000 




Nrw Hanipahln 


38, M2 


151, S5» 
40:552 


"■'*"_ 


B,4»H aui ■ 1,« 

"". ""1 ' 


3 


4.554 ... 

2,024 ■.... 


a.080,2115 


16 




sa,MT 

SI,G3G 


3i:0i5 


OS. 5 


'■i«i:::: 


w\ a 3.470,51)0 

1,103,833 






'J.S "iiiSj-r.::: 










"'"■ 


.,™, «„,,.„... 












r™ ..,,..*.,..«■. 










Woolen, 
l-oiiuit.. j Coe 




WunihHi. 


Cotton. 


«'*•"■ 


1 




, IWd.. 


Co.1 


Paoiida. CMt. 


232 


■-! -■ 


p...... 


Coal. 


IB 


Tb» Hailed BUtw -.., 


am, 174^ fS5S,EB2 ll,Ui,Mt 


tll,M4,8SS 


•.464.874 »I,441,tt7J 


OTl I *213.304 


im 


*H4.9M 








-l,»0, 97.556 


t-!!i 


!!:SS 






ittliffs J is, oio 


151,200 
210.23.. 


2.»3S.!ffll 1 2,578,000 833.947 
138,080' I.3SRT58I 280,834 

iM,om 20.000 4.000 

847,780 720,845, 108,385 
2,883.044 1 3,4a3.<»1 800,421 
3.808,»20'l 418.014 IM.RSO 










>T,4ao i 83.3«a ; 


40.000 ' 8,' 000 


17|227 


71,900 
142.850 










3Ta,'iia i m.oso 


114, WS 82.748 
5.010 15,816 


« 


Bhod/lilud 






1 












1 









a iDclndPtofllcan, flnn innnbcn, and clerki. FordpNilled 
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BY STATES; 1890. 
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1 
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,11 
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11.113 


1,000 

.ta 

)W,8»4 
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lOZ^TiH 

leiloos 

leim 


435! 408 
20,320 

4M:a2i , 

401,081 ' 
84. 410 




•0 1 7 

238 1 in 

29 2S 

i '1 
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'is 
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4S 


J 
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07.800 

2.000 


1 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 6.— WORSTED MILLS, 



2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

9 



STATES. 



PRODUCTS. 



Aggregate 
value. 



All worsted woven goods. 



Total. 



CoatlngA, serges, and 

suitings for men's 

wear. 



Dress goods, cassi- 
^nieres, serges, and other 

goods for women'8 i 
' wear. 



BnntingH. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



The United States . $79, 194, 652 | 26, 459. 038 j $23, 801. 659 { 15, 560, 159 $20, 141, 165 I 10, 331, 999 



Connecticut .... 
Massachusetts.. 
New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Tork 

Pennsylvania... 
Khode Island . . . 
All other states. 



4, 651, 402 

21,933,775 

2,764,976 

2,058,662 

5, 763, 102 

17,861,776 

22,319.684 

1.841,275 



2. 660, SiSl 
7, 176. 803 



171, 428 

1,722,896 

2, ia5, 712 

12,621.848 



4, 015, 498 
5, 909, 348 



2, 660, 351 
3,616,852 



4,015,498 

4, 654, 837 2, 993, 071 



Square 
yards. 



$3,524,511 I 566,880 



Value. 



Goods woven on cotton 

warps, weft paitly or 

wholly of worsted. 



Total. 



239,999 
1.834,786 
1,906,731 
9,895,298 



171, 428 
1,722,896 
1, 391. 334 i 
5,997,298 



239,999 I 
1,834,785 ' 
1,575,950 
7, 820, 096 



714, 378 
6,624,550 



I 



1, 118, 528 



$135, 983 



566,880 



380, 781 
2, 075, 202 



135,983 



Square 
yards. 



72,753,678 



139.500 

34, 755, 183 

13, 772, 125 

225,000 

2,691.179 

8,327,386 

10.624,880 

2.218.425 



Value. 



$21,592,063 



125,000 
6,778,866 
2, 403, 120 

160,000 
1, 026, 716 
4,690,864 
5,723,737 

693.750 



10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



PEODUCTS — cont inued . 



All wool wovi'n goods— Continued. 



STATES. 



Cloths, doeskins, cas- i Overcoatings, i^"fri^tf*i^' 
simeres, cheviots, in- ; cloaklngs, and^ker- 1 L3*; wS^bmS. 



broadcloths for .men s and women s Igoods for women's 

wear. 



men s wear. 



wear. 



Flannels. 



BlanketH. 



Square 
; yards. 



The Unite<l States .2, 266, 947 



Connect icut 

Massachusetts I 181,088 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York ' 816,589 

Pennsylvania 406, 820 

Rhode Island 855, 450 

All other states 



Value. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. |?^^I® Value. 
; yards. 



$2, 067, 982 I 806, lo5 $1. 050. 292 628, 413 $245. 220 




Horse blankets 



Square 
yards. 



17, 182 



208.062 



92,500 
5,650 



747, 219 
2.59. 694 
85:^,007 



178. 000 
5,651 



113.334 136.001 

I 98.732 148,241 

276, 423 325. 296 

219. .516 I 257,103 



607 



.349 ,! 13,000 



. 7,266 
620. 540 



3.336 
241,535 



4,182 



Value. 



$2,662 



780 



1,882 I 



^"f* Value, 
yams. 



356,000 



$141,250 



^."fs;;? : v.i»e. ; 



97,548 $52,258 



^^T ^"•"o- 



411,303 



$422,835 



147,589 ! 20,692 



356,000 141,250 i; 97,548 



52,258 




PRODUCTS— continued . 



IP 



STATES. 



Goodrt woven on cotton warps, weft partly or wholly of wool or hair — Continued. 



I o«>».w»».«{»».. »...! ' Wool-filling dress 
,. Overcoatings and ,* 

rloakingH. ^^^ ^pellents. 



Flannels and shirt* 
inga. 



Felt cloth. 



Blankets. 



J! Parti v manufactured 
!. products for sale. 



Total. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



Squuro 
vanln. 



va>"-- I ^.X 



The rnitcd Statvs . ' 863, 009 



$808,614 .'>0.'),000 $89,750 



Xi. 390 



20 j Connecticut , 

21 ' Massachusetts j 306.348 

22 New Hampshir(> 

23 "" 
24 
25 



New Jersey. 

New York' ; , 

Peunsvhiiuia 508. 661 

20 j Rliotle Island 48, 000 

27 I All other states 



\'..i.... Square v„i..« Square -ir..!,, 

^"^"'*- yirds. ^*^"^' yards. . ^"^"**- 



Pounds. 



Value. 



$6,104 2, 22.-), 707 $522,328 * 1,009 | $1,524 36,052,126 $23,529,514 



1,009 



1.524 



296,426 



440, 188 
72.000 



.505. 000 



89. 7.50 



33. .'{JK) 



6,104 



1.. 587. 360 
' 638.347' 



369, 308 
153,020 



• 209.030 24.851 

13, 827, 404 7,803,844 

918,412 309,206 

1.791,933 : 1,532,662 

1,582.981 '( 846,880 

1 10,956.323 7,84l,.503 

' 6,368.258 I 4,918,987 

I 397,785 , 251,521 



a Includes items as follows: custom work. $.%514; flro hose. $22.5.000: oil press cloth. $41,500; scouring wool, $4,292; shorts, $806; swet^pings, burs, and springs. 
$1,170. 
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BY STATES: 1890— Coutinued. 



PRODUCTS —continued. 



Goods woven on cotton warps, weft partly or wholly of 

worsted— Continued. 



Cassimeres. doeskins, ! Y.?!f„^l?lV«¥: *!!?• 



coatings, suitings, 

and other gooils^for 

men's wear. 



goods, delaines, cas- 

simeres, serEes, and 

other stuns for 

women's wear. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



Square 
yards. 



10,310,203 $8,349,901 59.026,584 



139,500 
273,663 
393,600 



100,580 
5,773,016 
3, 373, 669 

256,225 



125,000 
307.605 
256,160 



|i. 



150,794 
3,876,323 
4, 340, 209 

293,750 



31.654,829 
13,378,525 
225,000 
2, 590, 649 
2, 054. 370 
7,251,211 
1, 872, 000 



Value. 



Linings. Italian 
cloths, and tast- 
ings . 



^.X I V».«e. 



Upholstery goods and sundries— worsted. 



Total 
value. 



Worsted or mohair 

goods, tapesti^*, 

plush, terry, 

and rep. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



Braids and braiding. 



^"a";i'?.'^ ^«'"" 



Webbiniss, gor- 
iugs, elastic 
fabrics, bind- 
ing, fringes, 

and other sun- 
dries. 



$11. 432, 534 ' 3, 416. 801 $809, 618 



5,764,143 2,826,601 707,118 

2,146,960 1 ' 

150,000 

875 922 1 

752.' 041 I * '566* 666 f'62,'566 
1,383,468 

360,000 90,200 I 40,000 



Run- I 
' ning Value, 
yards. 1 



$2,019,636 1,006.293 $1,108,344 



305.000 
266.001 



300,000 I 305,000 



119,270 
453,690 
530,324 
345. 342 



522, 267 

60,693 

213. 333 



338,327 
119. 675 
345,342 



82.430,251 $887,022 



161.800 



$24,270 



20,085,888 



4,937,240 
16,725,373 
40, 681, 750 



266,001 



96,000 
115, 372 
410. 649 



161, 800 



24,270 



AH wool woven 
goods. 



Total. 




4, 800, 230 ;$4, 109, 368 1 



92,500 
347,934 



113,834 
1,043,267 
1, 777, 013 
1, 166, 922 

259,260 



178.000 
235,534 



136,001 

080,488 

1,038,866 

1,143,338 

397. (M2 



2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 




PRODUCTS — continued. 



All wool woven 
goods — Continued . 



Shawls. 



Square 
yards. 



224,682 



Value. 



$126,869 



Union or cotton mixed woven goods. 



Total. 



I Square 
yards. 



1,937,774 



Value. 



$1, 294, 990 



Unions, tweeds, 

cheviots, cassimeres, 

and other goods for 

men's wear. 



Overcoatings and 
cloakings. 



Square 
yards. 



1,019,000 



Value. 



$617,094 



Square 
yards. 



850.186 



Value. 



Horse blanketa. 



Square 
yards. 



$644,019 



68,588 



Value. 



$33,877 



Goods woven on cotton warps, weft partly 
or wholly of wool or hair. 



Tot*l. 



Casaimeres, doeskins, 
coatings, suitings, 
j and other goods, for 
men's wear. 



Square 
yards. 



5, 517, 176 



Value. 



$2 569,617 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



1,890,070 



$1,142,821 



10 

11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 



934,908 
70,200 



533,534 
52,650 



928,800 
70,200 



528.444 
52,650 



6,108 



5,090 



364,493 



866,148 



58,145 



68.722 



121,680 ' 
15,500 
87,502 



81,692 
16,450 
28,727 



912.666 I 672,806 
20,000 I 36,000 



20.000 



36,000 



844,078 



638,920 



68,588 



83,877 



1,136,855 

3,329,481 

48,000 

638,347 



729.963 

1, 249. 486 

72.000 

153.020 



1, 136. 855 
605,070 



729,963 
844,136 



PRODUCTS— continued. 



Partly manufactured products for sale— Continued. 



Woolen yam, wool or 
merino. 



Ponnda. 



8.412,456 



743,845 
268,156 



S,366,454 
0O,«IOO 



Value. 



$1,221,008 



286,796 
58,492 



839,721 
30,000 



Worsted yam. 



Pounds. 



Value. 



Cotton yam. 



Worsted slnb* 
bing and tops. 



Worsted noils. 



Wast^. 



Pounds. 



Value. 



24,763,501 ' 820,291.046 



9,776,455 
6<»,256 
1,354,837 
1.026,000 
7,402.656 
4,140,512 
307,785 



I 



33,889 ' $6,777 



6.712,844 
250,714 

1,377.707 
681,496 

6,624,255 

4,392,510 
251,521 



Pounds. : Value. 



360.101 



$»^7,676 



Pounds. 



Value. 



Pounds. 



298,427 



33,889 



6,777 



625 
50,000 
11,049 



44,764 



4,337.621 $1,433,050 I 3,130,693 



468 
32,.5O0 



1,649.880 486,460 



296.290 

367.214 

926,538 

1,097,699 



125,807 
117,109 
316.267 
387.407 



209,030 
1,358,797 



140,181 

139,767 

246,760 

1.036,158 



Value. 



$488,014 



24,851 
272,981 



Shoddy and wool 
extract. 



All 

other prod- 

uots. (a) 



Pounds. I Value. 



Value. 



13.866 



28.680 
15,776 
50.333 
96,293 



18,866 



$1,043 



$276,291 1 10 



1,043 



1,520 
41,600 



225,000 
8,262 



SI 
28 
23 
U 
25 
86 
>7 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table T.— CARPET MILLS (OTHER 



2 

« 

5 

c 



CAPITAL. 



I , 
I 



STATK8. 



' Nuiu 
! berof 

estab- 
lish- 

ments. 



Value of 

hired 
property. 



Direct investment. 



Value of plant. 



Tlie Unite<l States 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsvlyania 

All other states (6; 



173 $1,278,150 



Aggregate. 



Total. 



Land. : Buildings. 



7 
6> 

15 i 

142 I 
3 



2,700 

70,000 

1,205,200 

250 



$38,208,842 



8,076,924 

724, 3»3 

13,178,342 

15. 129, 619 

2,499,564 



$17,375,384 



3, 589, 730 

293,921 

5,239,437 

7,466,800 

785,996 



$2,884,139 

596,000 

54,100 

1,210,500 

078,539 
45,000 



$5,550,458 



Live assets. 



Machinery, 

tools, ana 

implements. 



Total. 



i Cash, bills 

Raw mate. P'JStJh^ ' receivable, 
rf^«- ^I?^ and all son. 

P"4«ct? \ dries not 



on hand. 



elsewhere 
' reported. 



$8, 931, 787 i $20, 833, 458 i . $6, 754, 041 $5, 705, 756 



$8,373,661 



1,283,100 

110, 404 

1,653,917 

2. 180, 776 

322,261 



1, 710, 630 

120, 417 

2.375,020 

4,306,985 

418,735 



5, 087, 194 
430,472 
5,938,905 
7,663,319 
1,713,568 



1.960,845 I 
57,253 ' 
2,385,565 
1,624,680 
725,698 



1,038,603 

116,665 

1,838,873 

2,230,986 

480,629 



2,067,746 

256,554 

1, 714, 467 

3,807,653 

507,241 



M ACH INERT— con tinued . 



STATTS. 



The United States — 



8 Massachusetts . 

9 New Jersey .... 

10 New York 

11 ; Pennsylvania... 

12 All other states. 



Spindles. 



Woolen. 



53,046 



Worsteil. 



8,078 

1,820 

18,126 

20,242 

4,780 



151, 132 



39.256 
1,024 
78,152 
18,976 
13,724 



Cotton. 



4,680 



1,872 



2,808 



Total num- 
ber of power 
looms. 



8,538 

__] I 

1,150 i 

207 ' 

1, 912 I 

4,821 ' 

448 ! 



Looms on carpets and rugs. 



Total number i 

of looms oil car-j 

pets and rugs, i 



10,898 

1.150 

282 

2,077 

0,936 

453 



Ingrain 
handlooms. 



631 



627 
4 



Ingrain 
IK>wer looms. 



4,214 



Venetian 
hand looms. 



311 

12 

357 

3,235 

299 



157 



157 



Venetian 
power loom%. 



100 



109 



STATES. 



MATERIALS USED. 



Total cost. 



Foreign wool in condition 
purchased. 



Domestic wool in condi- 
tion purchased. 



Pounds. 



13 



Tho United States 



$28,644,905 



Cost. 



54,742,234 ; $9,422,031 



14 Massachusetts. 

15 New Jersey ... 

16 I New York 

17 Pennsylvania. 

18 All other states . 



4,731,873 

430, 917 

8, 689, 413 

13,548,371 

1, 244, 331 



16,470,121 

703,927 

17,939,285 

14,581,759 

5,047,142 



2, 244, 474 

173,056 

3, 898, 321 

2, 428, 166 

678, 014 




Total foreign 

and domestic 

wool in scoured 

pounds. 



35, 726, 837 



Shoddy. 



Pounds. 



8, 579, 919 

547,035 

13,687,763 

9,902,903 

3, 009, 217 



598,512 



6,735 
591,777 



Cost 



$39,295 



808 
38,487 



STATES. 



MATERIALS USED— COntiUUOd . 



Yams not made in mill— Continued. 



Worsted. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



Cotton. 



Mohair. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



10 

20 
21 
22 
2i\ 
24 



The United States.... 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Ail other states 



10,555.799 



$4,711,240 , 17,920,498 



2, 316, 087 

:i8.542 

628,567 

7, 488. 205 
86, ri98 



1,142,740 
16, 018 i 
259,106 

a, 233, 823 
59, 562 



1,474,455 

114, 082 

3, 742, 190 

12, 035, 674 

554,097 



$2, 712. 484 

240,731 I 
20.324 

584. 101 

1,781,245 

86,083 




Jute. 



Pounds. 



Cost 



23, 870, 117 



2,485,603 

496,337 

12,486,875 

7, 782, 879 
418.423 



$1,696,280 



202,438 

37,061 

854,675 

557,279 

44,827 



a Includes officers, firm members, and clerks. For detailed iufomiation see Table 12. 
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THAN RAG), BY STATES: 1890. 



MI8CKLLANBOU8 BXPBN8E8. 



Total. 



$1,819,441 



367,164 
80,602 
399,322 
820,434 
202,019 



Bent paid 
for tenancy. 



$108,997 



182 

5.400 

103,390 

25 



Taxes. 



$168,468 



Insurance. 



$125,280 



60,166 
2,889 
35,944 
38,299 
22,176 



26,175 

3,669 

29,886 

60,802 

4,748 



Repairs, 
ordinary, of 
buildings 
and ma- 
chinery. 



$276,555 



107, 752 
18,456 
37.496 
81,652 
30,197 



Interest 

paid on cash 

used in the 

business. 



$349,878 



96,658 
1,447 

93,012 

156,564 

1,697 



Sundries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 



$791,766 



67,413 

3,859 

197,582 

879,733 

143, 176 



AVBRAOB KUMBSB OF 

EMPLOY^ AND 

TOTAL WAOE8. (a) 



Employes. 



29,121 



Wages. 



MACHIKBBT. 



5,144 

585 

8,954 

12,674 

1,764 ! 



$11, 633, 116 

1,892,072 

212,654 

3,345,165 

5,509,806 

673,520 



Cards. 
(Set«.) 



392 



40 

22 

201 

104 

25 



Combing machines. 



Foreign. 



77 



20 



18 
19 
20 



Ameri* 
can. 



41 



23 
1 

16 
1 



2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



MACHINBBY— continued . 



Looms on carpets and rugs— Continued. 



Tapestry brus- 

sels power 

looms. 



Body bruBsels 
power looms. 



1,498 



215 

26 

943 

314 



1,224 



539 
4 

107 

487 

87 



Axminster 
power looms. 



Moquette 
power looms. 



Velvet 
power looms. 



Wilton 
power looms. 



95 



462 



72 



17 
6 



400 
'*62 



58 



62 



40 
18 



1 

2 

59 



Rug hard 
looms. 



1,810 



105 
219 

1,485 
1 



Rug power 
looms. 



578 



Looms on woolen goods. 



Broad looms. iNarrow looms. 



13 
94 
14 

457 



194 



30 
54 

110 



44 



44 



Hand looms. 



99 



99 



9 

10 
11 
12 



MATRBIAL8 USED— COU tin Ued. 



Waste and wool noils. 



Pounds. 



II 

|l 

I Camel's hair and noils. 

i 



Mohair and noils. 



Cost. 



Pounds. 



860,246 



24,897 



251,465 
583,884 



$146, 876 



1,001,929 



2,654 



48,243 
95,979 



156,457 
486,951 
358,521 



Cost. 



$140, 175 



Pounds. 



32,302 



24,781 
57,779 
57, 615 



2,302 
'36,606 



Cost 
$5,456 



456 
'5,666 



All other animal hair. 



Pounds. 



3, 645, 096 



487,808 

529,556 

2,542,447 

85,285 




Tamil not made in mill. 



Woolen. 



Pounds. 




42,806 

71,966 

247.354 

11,697 



765,634 
'960,127 



76,033 
"i66,'664 



18,763,201 



$4,112,324 



103,933 

395,000 

1, 212, 621 

16, 838, 127 

213, 520 



41,573 
82.675 

256.794 
3,622,736 

108,546 



13 

14 
\b 
16 
17 
1& 



I 



MATERIALS USED— continued. 



Yams not made in mill 
Continued. 




2, 100, 439 

39,088 

4,424,263 

2,845,865 

309,587 



332.380 

6,437 

640,792 

475, 192 

49,780 



102,928 

8,702 

183,755 

208,738 i 

42,611 



135,588 

20,284 

1,068,131 

187,231 

160 



19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



6 Includes states haviuff less than 3 establishments, in order that the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. These establishmenta 
are distributed as follows : Connectiout, 2; Rbode Island, 1. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



STATES. 



The United States 



2 
3 
4 
5 



Massaclmsetts. 
New Jersey ... 

New York 

PeoDsylvania. 



6 1 AH otber states. 



STATES. 



7 



8 



The United States 



Massachusetts. 
New Jersey ... 



10 New York 



11 
12 



Pennsylvania... 
All otner states. 



\ 



13 



14 
15 
16 



STATES. 



The Unite<l States 



Massachusetts. 

Now Jersey ... 

: New York 



17 IVnnsylvania . . . 

18 i All otfier states. 



Table !•— CARPET MILLS (OTHER 



PRODUCTS. 



Aggregate 
value. 



Total carpets 
andmgs. 



Value. 



$47,770,193 



7, 275, 009 

817, 242 

14, 606, 116 

22,886,416 

2,185,410 



$46,457,083 



Carpets. 



Ingrain. 2-ply. 



Square 
3'ards. 



Value. 



7. 003, 956 

579, 522 

14, 280, 442 

22, 407, 753 

2,185,410 



Ingrain 3-ply. 



32, 918, 059 



i 



113.780,694 <; 



1, 795. 300 

219,000 

2. 317. 322 

27, 533, 220 

1,053,817 



Square 
yards. 



3,251,368 



Value. 



Ingrain, art. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



901, 161 

120.505 

1,093,896 ; 

11,011,721 : 

653.411 



308,081 



11.816,484 ;' 
202,286 ![.. 



553,513 



$325,984 



519, 230 

2,120,486 

303, 571 



266,263 

1. 137, 742 

210, 193 



21,000 
532. 513 



11.025 I 
314,959 i 



PRODU(rrs— continued. 



Carpets — Continued. 



Moqnotte. 



Running 
yards. 



3, 193, 180 



Value. 



$3, 247, 845 



2,800.000 

30,000 

363.186 



2, 800, 000 

30,000 

417,845 



Smyrna. 



Rag. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



127,177 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



$332,718 



71, 310 



$23,139 



All other. 



Square 
yards. 



Value. 



1,312,818 ' 



$423,553 



15. 381 
111,796 



34,186 
298.5,32 



71. 310 



23,139 



1,312,818 i 



423,553 



PRODUCTS — continued. 



All wool woven goods. 



Total. 



Horse blankets. 



Carrlajje robes. 



Square 
yanls. 



Woolen and worsted up- 
holstery goods. 



Value. 



Square 
yardn. 



Value. 



111,862 I $80,300 



4,500 



$1, 250 



Square 
yards. 



107. 362 



Value. 



$79,050 



111,802 ; 80,300 



4,500 



1.250 



107, 362 



Square 
yards. 



189,837 



Value. 



Felt druggeta. 



79.050 



87,955 



$150,565 



Square 
yards. 



103, 258 



90,302 



Value. 



$67,118 



103,258 



67, 118 



101,882 



60,263 



a Includes items as follows : custom work, $60,000 ; coverlets, $2,000. 



h 
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THAN RAO), BY STATES: 1890-Continned. 





PRODUCTS— continued . 


— 










Carpets — Continued. 








Tapestry bruuel 


lue. 


Body brussels. 


Tapestry velvet. 


Wilton or wilton velvet. 


Axmlnster. 




Running 
yardf. 


Val 


Running 
yards. 


Value. 


Running 
yards. 

1 


Value. 
$2,239,166 


1 


Running ! y^ 
yards. 


Running 
yards. 


Value. 




28,205.844 


$14, 263, 662 


, 6,245,465 , 


$5,319,733 


2, 482, 128 


1 

1,030,101 i $1,58; 

1 


2,409 

2,768 i 
2. 112 ' 


379,341 i 


$472,915 


1 


5,657,283 4.281,816 
35,948 u. .\10 


1 180,000 


162,000 


62,430 

194,662 

896,996 

1. 328, 040 


89,500 

183,977 

795,023 

1,170,606 


577,333 
1.T 218 


89^ 
IL 


349, 174 1 


434,723 


2 
3 


14, 046. 301 
3,466,309 


8,024,238 
1, 943, 059 


845,092 

4, 397, 208 

823,165 


728. 956 1 
3,648,993 
779,784 


65; 735 

294.475 

79,340 


102. 678 
451,844 
122. 977 


30.167 


38,192 


4 
5 


1 




6 






1 


1 








PRO 


DUCTS— continued. 












Rugs. 








Wilton. 1 


Moqui 


Btt«. 

Value. 


Ingr 

1 _ 

Number. 


"ain. 


1 
alue. 


Smyrna. 


1 

All other woolen. 




1 

Number. Value. 

1 

! 1 


1 
1 

Number. 


Vi 


Number. 


Value. 


1 
Number. 


Value. 




40,ftU $87,702 

1 


1 
60,000 $66,000 


1 ; 

6, 278 $34, 262 

1 


1,429,536 


$2,367,000 


26.845 


$73,817 


7 


10.644 


39,702 ! 


1 


1 






'........•••». .. 




g 


t 






1 


160.985 

121,024 

1, 138, 527 


a48,349 

287,569 

1,831,092 






9 






60.000 


66,000 






1 4,651 

21,794 

400 


32,426 

40,191 

1.200 


10 


30,000 


48.666 


6,278 


34,262 


11 






12 






1 




i 








• 


PRODUCTS— continued. 


-— 








Partly m 


anufactured products for sale. 




1 

All other 
1 products, (a) 

Value. 

1 




Total. 


Woolen yam, all wool. 


Woolen ya 
or me 


m, union 
rino. 


1 

Worsted yam. 


18 


1 

Worsted noils. 

! i 


Waste. 




Pounds. 


i 


'alue. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1 

Pounds. 

1 


Value. 
$12,025 


1 

' Pounds. 

1,922,135 
.538,091 


Value. 

$799, 7^ 


Pounds. 

84,000 

1 


1 
Value. 1 


Pounds. 
109,065 


Value. 




2,616,410 


n 
»53, 127 443, 573 


$104,336 


1 57,637 


$16,000 j 


$21,018 


$62,000 


13 


704,728 


271,053 1 

1 


1 1 
'............ 


57,637 


12,025 


238, Ol_ 


84.000 


16.000 


25,000 


5,000 




14 










15 


1,023,682 


325.674 ll' ' 121.573 


94,336 
10,000 


1............ 




534,044 
850,000 


221,720 
340,000 






68,065 
16,000 


0,618 
6,400 


...... • 


16 


888.000 356,400 ' 22.000 


1 




1 




62,666 


17 










, . 




18 


II 


1 " - - 1 




,,.,..,,,,,, 


1: ' 1 






1 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 8.— FELT MILLS, 



2 

3 
4 
5 
6 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



8TATB8. 



Knmber 

of 

establish- 

ments. 



CAPITAL. 



Value of 

hind 
pioperty. 



The United States 

Massaohnsetts 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylrania 

All otiBer states (») 



34 



$128,400 



7 
11 

4 
3 
9 



9,000 

85,000 

1,600 

7,800 

25,000 



Direct inrestment. 



Aggregate. 



$4,460,621 



731,976 

1, 371, 219 

520,298 

242,207 

1,504,921 



Value of plant. 



Total. 



$1,865,984 



803,073 
561,187 
248,432 
120,500 
632,792 



Land. 



Build, 
ings. 



Machinery, 
tools, 

and imple- 
ments. 







$276,780 


$714,453 


$874,751 


62,660 
89,500 
26,320 
5.500 
93,800 


142,625 

236,386 

71,642 

41,000 

222,800 


97,788 
235,801 
151, 470 

74,000 
316, 192 



Live assets. 



Total. 



$2,504,637 



428,903 
810,032 
271,866 
121, 707 
962,129 



Raw ma- 
terials. 



$835,694 



79,025 

303,646 

38,000 

28,050 

386,973 



Stock in 

process 

and fin- 

Uhed 

products 

on hand. 



$824,370 



71,284 
256,038 
105,382 

62,229 
329,487 



Cash, bills 

and 

accounts re- 

ceiTable, and 

all sundries 

not elsewhere 

reported. 



$834,573 



278,594 
250,348 
128,484 
31,428 
245,719 



8TATB8. 



The United States 

Massaohnsetts 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

All other states 



MATBBIAL8 USED. 



Total cost. 



$2,800,937 



837,928 
807,276 
209,497 
138,736 
1,016,500 ' 



Foreign wool in con- 
dition purchased. 



Pounds. 



Cost 



1,689,588 



121,835 
716,229 



97,000 
755,024 



$448,350 



39,006 
235,253 



15,620 
158,571 



Domestic wool in con- 
dition purchased. 



Pounds. 



5,039,495 



1, 091, 963 

1,128,919 

559,844 

115,000 

2, 143, 779 



Cost. 



$1,393,032 



260,326 
365,124 
192,112 
60,000 
515,470 



Total for- 
eign and 
domestic 
wo<d 
in scoured 
pounds. 



4,213,230 



564,604 

1,452,092 

393,744 

147, 750 

1,655,040 



Shoddy. 



Pounds. 



1.450,384 



Cost. 



765,482 
375,947 



308,955 



$179,505 



Waste and wool 
noils. 



Pounds. 



1,344,619 



87,914 ' 
67,350 I 



34,241 



496, 170 
245.578 



Cost. 



$262,887 



110, 423 
44,802 



602,871 



107.662 



Camel's hair 
andncdls. 



Pounds 



68,250 



68,250 



Cost. 



$3,071 



3,071 



STATES. 



The United States 

Massachusetts 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

A.U otner states 



PRODUCTS. 



Aggregate value. 



$4. 654, 768 

918,890 

1, 517, 199 

406,700 

322,800 

1,489,179 



Felt goods. 



Total. 



Cloths. 



Square yards, j Value. 



Square yards. ! Value. 



6,808.115 ; $3,028,836 



2,607,537 ; $979,364 



3, 587, 529 

320,480 

81,800 

374, 499 

2,443,807 



836,890 
824, 712 
365,900 
123,000 
878,334 



1,361,010 
293,980 



239, 314 
293,980 



962,547 



446,070 



Trimmingit and linings. 



Table and piano covers. 



1. 



Square yards. 



Value. 11 Square yards. Value. 



1, 176, 114 $00, 738 



20, 000 ; $57. 400 



395, 114 



781,000 



79,023 



11, 715 



20, 000 57. 400 



19 

90 
21 
22 
23 
24 



STATES. 



The United States 



Massachusetts. 

New York 

Ohio 



Pennsylvania. 



8V 



All other states. 



PRODUCTS — continued. 



Felt goods— Continued. 



Hair felting. 



All wool woven goods. 



Totol. 



Square J aids. | Value. 
551, 760 $188, 341 



177, 261 
'374,499 



65,341 
i23.666 



Square yards. 
.•)79, 337 



165, 376 
53,813 



Value. 



$497,307 



Cloths, doeskins, ckesimeres, 
cheviots, indigo flannels, and broad- 
cloths for men's wear. 



Flannels. 



Square yards. 



Value. 



105, 330 
31,800 



370, 148 



360,177 



370, 148 



370, 148 



$360, 177 



360,177 



Square yards. 



16,145 



16, 145 



Value. 



$10,800 



10,800 



a Inoloiles ofBeen*, firm members, and clerks. For detailed information, see Table 12. 

b Isdndes states having less than 3 establishments, in order that the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. These establishments 
are distributed as follows : Connecticut, 2; Indiana, 1; Maine, 1; Michigan, 1; New Hampshire, 2 ; New Jersey, 2. 
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BY STATES: 1890. 



MISCBLLAN10U9 KXPKSSEB. 




Kent paid 

for 
tenancy. 



TaxM. 



Insurance. 



Repairs, or- 
dinary, of 
bnildingsand 
machinery. 



I Interest paid 

on caan 

used in the 

boainesa. 



Sondriea 
not else- 
where re- 
ported. 



AVUUOE KUMBBR OF BM- 
PLOTto AND TOTAI. 

waoks. (a) 



Employes. 



Wages. 



$12,048 



$16,000 



$29,825 



$40,080 



$51,768 



•I- 



20,386 
86.273 
28,101 
10,780 
78,241 



708 , 5,883 

8 800 I 2,400 

00 ' 2.072 

780 185 

2,150 , 4,404 



4.278 
11,012 
2,444 
2,500 
0,531 



5,820 . 
0,000 ; 
1,200 
1,050 
32,010 I 



3,293 
32,148 
6,577 
2,400 
7,340 



$72,054 



0.344 
22,757 
14,908 

8,805 
22,140 



I — 



2,200 



840 
820 
183 
170 

747 



$1,041,200 



TAI ! 



140,528 
801,044 
92,101 
111.682 
834,981 



MACHUCBBY. 



Cards. 
(SeU.) 



198 



52 
03 

8 




Spindles. 



Looms. 



Woolen. 



18,829 



4,023 
2,820 



Broad 

looms on 

woolen 

goods. 



200 



53 
48 



Kanow 

looms on 

woolen 

goods. 



10 



0,380 



104 



2 







MATERIALS USB E>—oon tinned. 



All other animal 
hair. 



Pounds. 



2.355,028 

1. 722, 028 
000 
300 



Cost. 



$48,301 



17,659 
902 
80 
033.000 20,050 



Raw cotton, 



Cotton yam. 



Pounds. 



COHt. 



Pounds. Cost. 
305,032 $37,133 10.241 I $2,019 



110,800 I 0.892 
29,700 I 2,073 



254.532 I 24,508 



I 



1,500 , 

0,405 ; 



315 
1,153 



Oil. 



Gallons. (!ost. 



Soap. 



Pounds. Cost. 



Chemicals 

and dye- 

stofls. 



Cost. 



Fuel. 



Coal. I Wood. 



Total 
cost. ' 



Rent of 

power and 

heat. 



Cost. ' Cost. 



Cost. 



All other 
materials. 



Cost 



41,240 $14,704 834. 205 $32, 718 $122, 100 !$92, 651 $90, 553 . $1, 098 



$750 $172,810 






i 2.330 



551 



3,870 

9,989 

0,700 

10,000 

10,075 



1,038 
4,205 
2.004 
3,000 
3.797 



108. 742 
187,788 
100,000 
05,000 
312. 075 



5.984 
)^,062 
2,817 
2.000 
13. 255 



.31.309 

13.249 

4,194 

5,800 

07.548 



21,008 

31.904 

4.820 

5,106 

28.993 



21, 470 

31.904 

4,820 

5,10^ 

27,103 



198 



1,800 



750 



48,723 
42. 479 
3,520 
17,000 
01.094 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



PRODUCTS - continued. 



For ladies' hats. 



Saddle felts. 



Felt goods— Cont in ue<l. 



Rubber shoe liningn. 



EudlesH belts. 



Druggets. 



Square yards. 
30.000 



30,000 



Value. 



$18,000 
18,000 



Square yards. 
45,904 



Value. 
$22,952 



Square yardn. 



Value. 



Square yards. 



Value. 



1,800 



900 



2.087,557 



1, 028, 144 



$370. 940 
4.')5. 212 



201,103 $1,070,471 



S'piare yards. 



82,080 



Value. 
$24,624 



20,500 
80,000 



530,732 
305,000 



13 

14 
16 
16 
17 
18 



44.104 



22.052 



459,413 



141.734 



94,663 



174, 739 



82.060 



24,624 



PRODi'cT.s — t'ontinue<l. 



All wool woven go<idM— Continued. 



Blanketn. 



Horse blunket-s. 



Gootls woven on cotton warps, 

weft partly or wholly of 

wool or hair. 



Square yards. 
37,608 



Value. ji Square yards. 
$21,000 j' 155,370 



Value. 
$105. 330 



87,008 



21.000 



155. 378 



Square yards. 



41,901 



Value. 
$25,394 



Partly manufactured products 
for sale. 



Woolen vam. 



Pounds. 



I 



10.000 



105,330 



15.339 
'20,022' 



10.220 , 

M 

i5,"io8"I 



10.000 



Value. 
$9,000 



9,000 



All other 
products, (e) 



I 



Value. 

$1,094,231 



82,000 
670,931 



199,800 
235,500 



19 

20 
21 
22 
28 
24 



e Includes iteniJi as followrt : felt boots, $427,433; felt shoes, $300. 08T ; piano felts, $22,000 -. piano giNNls. $151,443: piano hammers, $44,227, polishing felt. $83. 041. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 9.— WOOL HAT 



2 

3 

4 
5 



STATES. 



The Uiiite<l States 

Massachusetts 

'Sew ^ork 

Pennsylvania 

All other states (b) 



Nnniber 
of estab- 
lish- 
ments. 



32 



CAPITAL. 



Value of 

hired 
property. 



Direct investment. 



Aggregate. 



Value of plant. 



Live assets. 



Tot*l. 



Land. 



Build- 
ings. 



Machinery, 
I tools, anu 

imple- 
I ments. 



Total. 



Haw 
materials. 



Cash, bUls 
Stock in and 

process and accounts re- 
finished I ceivable, and 
products - all sundries 
on hand. I not elsewhere' 
reported. 



$226, 960 $4, 142, 224 = $1, 104, 389 I $144, 350 $381. 105 $668, 934 



7 
5 

17 
3 



50.000 
50,000 
57,500 
69,460 



1, 043, 590 

1, 444, 767 

1.048,804 

605.063 



324, 439 
520.000 
261,450 , 

oO| DUU 



21,000 
67,000 
41,350 
lii.OOO 



104, 705 

158,000 

73, 400 

45.000 



198.734 

295,000 

146, 700 

28.500 



$2,947,835' $900,459 $1,029,917 i $1,017,459 1 



719, 151 
924,767 
787,354 
516,563 



211.602 
282.323 
303,969 
102,566 



336.742 
215, 061 
324,817 
153,297 



170,807 ! 
427,383 I 

JtW. DOo 

260.701 I 



STATES. 



Total cost. 



Foreign wool in condition 
purchased. 



MATERIALS USED. 



DomcHtic wool in condition 
purchased. 



PoundH. 



Cost. 



Pounds. 



Total foreign and i 
domestic wool in . 
scoured pounds. ]. 



Sho«ldv. 



Cost. 



The United State's.... 



$2, 802, 041 



7 I Massachusetts. 

8 >Vw York 

9 I Pennsylvania... 
10 i All otlier states 



829,263 
860,937 
747,700 I 
364,141 , 



259,325 

35, 662 
103,953 
119, 710 



$75, 615 

21,989 
23,278 
30.348 



4. 278, 628 $1, 373, 184 



3.018,114 



Pounds. 



306. ,351 



Cost. 



$a>,963 



I 



887,734 

1,594,551 

868,980 

927, 363 



289,513 
447, 722 
411. 187 
224. 762 



590.045 1 


172.433 


,064,516 


•J8, 203 


H68, G9<) 


89,487 


494,863 


10. 228 



50.518 I 
7,750 ' 

24.064 
3.631 



STATES. 



11 

12 
13 
14 
15 



Tlie United State's . 



Massachusetta. 

New York 

Pennsylvania.. 
All other states 



>(ATKKiAij< rsEi) — rimtinui'd. 



Oil. 



Soap. 



(lallous. 



Cost. 



Pounds. 



22,817 

3.710 
5.040 I 
3,243 i 
10,824 . 



$7,102 

1.074 

1,725 

847 

3,456 



631,476 



Cost. 



Chemicals and 
dyesturts. 



Cost. 



Fuel -r-oal. 



Cost. 



1^-iit of 

powtT illld 

lieiit. 



Cost. 



All other 
materials. 



Cost. 



$23,857 



$128,741 



157, 100 

139,258 

249. 764 

85,354 



5,773 
7, 250 
7,918 
2.916 



39,062 
31,8:{1 1 
45.776 I 
12,072 



$84,904 

23,674 
22, 543 
26.604 
12,083 



$2, 2.>0 



2.250 



$707, 663 

239,065 

287.502 

75.875 

105,221 



a Includes offices, firm members, and clerks. For detailetl information see Table 12. 

b Includes states having less than 3 establishments, in order that the oi>eratious of individual establishments may not be disclosed. These establishin ent« 
are distributed as follows : Connecticmt, 2 ; Maine. 1. 
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Mn.LS, BY STATES : 1890. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES. 



Total. 



Rent paid for 
tenanoy. 



1249,568 



$19,070 



79,247 
54.233 
58,400 
57. 598 



3,350 
5,500 
4,210 
6,010 



Taxes. 



Insnranoe. 



$13,432 



ta^andma. on cash used 
chinery. 



in the basiness. 



$26,703 



4,576 
8,558 
2,211 
3,087 



9,212 
7,696 
6.748 
3,047 



$36,033 

14,418 i 
4,999 ! 

11,093 ; 
4.923 I 



$79, 134 

17,451 
20.180 
20,494 
21,000 



Sandries not 
elsewhere 
reported. 

\ 



$75,196 



30,240 
12,300 
13.134 
19,522 



AVEBAOE NUMBER OF EMPLOTto 
AND TOTAL WA0E8. (a) 




Employes. 



Wages. 



Cards. 
(SeU.) 



3,592 



1.045 
997 

1.049 
501 



$1,363,044 

482,002 
361,512 
330,050 
189,780 



229 



50 ; 2 

71 3 

72 ' 4 
36 5 



M.\TEK1ALS i'8ED— continued. 



Waste and wool noils. 



Camel's hair and noils. 



Hohair and noils. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



Ponnds. 



Cost. 



I; Pounds. 



Cost. 



662,002 



$166,162 ," 



11,688 



20,810 

70.021 

552, 361 



15,355 

31,336 

110,471 



$5,610 



4,508 



11,688 



4,508 



$2,130 



2,130 



5,610 



AU other animal hair. 



Ponnds. 



Cost. 



Yams not made in mill. 



Woolen. 



Ponnds. 



147,600 



147,600 



$113, 878 



113,878 



Cobt. 



350,000 I 
350,000 i 



$24,082 



24,082 



6 

7 

8 



10 



Aggregate 
value. 



$5. :m, 021 



1, 700, 486 i 

1,480,132 I 

1.444,180 I 

a06. 123 



PRODUCTS. 



Total. 



Dozens. 



1. 046, 381 



257.867 
275,847 
386,738 
125,029 



Value. 
$5. 228, 876 



1,700,486 I 
1,489.132 
1, 443, 135 
506,123 



Hats. 



Wool hats. 



Dozens. 



Value. 



All other hats. 



Dozens. 



972, 375 



$4,611,851 



74,006 



Value. 



Partly manufactured pnMl- 
acts for sale. 



Waste, 
l^ounds. Value. 



$617, 025 



0,500 



All other 
products, (e) 



Vslue. 



$1,045 



186,180 
275,847 
384,410 
125,020 



1,088,226 

1, 480, 132 

1,438,370 

506.123 



71,687 
" 2,' 310 



612,260 
'4*765' 



I 



0,500 



1,045 



c Scotch caps. 25,000 dozen, $100,000. 



100,000 



100,000 



11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 10.— HOSIERY AND KNITTING 



CAPITAL. 



Direct inyestmeDt. 



ATATM AND TKBBITORIBS. 



Number 

of ettab- 

Ush 

menta. 



Valae of ' 

hired 
property. 



AgKre^ate, 



The United States . . . . 



21 
3| 
4 I 
6 

6 ■ 

I 

7 • 

8 i 

9 > 
10 . 
11 



Alabama. . . . 
Connecticut 

(Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana . 



796 $4,718,570 i$50.007.738 



Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacliusetts. 



12 Michigan 

13 ! Minnesota 

U : Missouri 

15 [ New Hampshire 

16 New Jersey 



17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island . . 



3 




V 


348.708 


4 , 




35 


334.000 


9 


15.000 


3 


4,300 


3 


10,500 


4 ' 


3.000 


8 


8,600 


74 


266,500 


10 


32. 150 


3 


50.000 


7 


:{4. 100 


37 


182,400 


15 


15,700 


201 


1.683,957 


5 


6.200 


44 


176. .560 


236 


1.076.220 


16 


137. 500 



22 , UUh 

23 I Vermont 

24 . Wisconsin 

25 I All other states (&) 



5 
10 
23 

14 



0. oou 

157. 000 

135,100 

35.075 



94. 373 
4,822.911 

121.494 
1.254,576 

716.989 

8,950 

106.600 

28,095 

149.656 

4, 497. 940 

.'i60, 917 

247,498 

33. 247 

2. 706. 065 

1.352.143 

19, 608, 331 

72,900 

1,071,007 

9. 121. 632 

l.?28.618 

33,370 

754. 882 

1.214.727 

300,817 



Value of plant. 



Live assets. 



Total. 



Land. 



Machinery 

Bu.ldl»g..l ««5'i*p£'* 
ments. 



Total. 



Baw 

materials. 



Stock 

! in process 

and 

finished 

products 

on hand. 



r23,574,76l : $2, 271, 466 #6,194,088 #15.109,207 !$27,032,977 ! #6, 501, 320 ;$11.366,176 






61,223 
1,755,452 

97,500 
502,133 
305,209 

8,000 
77,000 

7,425 

56,499 

1.779,119 

270,983 

62,750 

9,.W7 

1,209,423 

806,454 

9,859,889 
42.800 

383. 510 
4.539,524 

942.958 

14,920 
204,556 
424,719 
153.208 



3,300 

125, 200 

17,000 

26,730 

38,000 

600 
2,000 

100 

4,950 

147,730 

37.208 
20,100 

>••• ■ •••* 

126,075 
75.094 

865,177 
2,500 

81,950 
519, 137 

90.200 

720 

9,400 

66,500 

11,800 



20,000 
626,735 
48,800 
78.200 
76. 446 

.%800 

8,000 

2,500 

13, 8.V1 

474, 782 

82.700 
15,150 

291, 078 
227,283 

2.398,628 
17,000 
91,400 

1, 245, 087 
257, 402 

2,100 

31,000 

120,140 

60,802 



37,923 
1.003,517 , 

32,500 
397.203 
190,763 

1,600 ' 
67,000 
4,825 I 
37,694 
1,156,607 

151,080 
27,500 
9,507 h 
792.270 ! 
504,077 

6,596,084 
23,300 „ 

210,160 
2, 775, 300 

505,3.56 

12,100 
164,156 
238,079 : 

80,606 



33,150 
3, 067, 459 

23,994 
752,44:{ 
411, 780 

950 

29,600 

20,670 

93,157 

2. 718. 821 

289,934 

184, 748 

23,740 

1,496,642 

545,689 

9, 748, 442 
80,100 

687,497 
4.582,108 

785,660 

18,450 
.550, 326 
790,008 
147,609 



200 

464.668 

3,240 

273,729 

153,127 

450 

5,000 

4,170 

16,443 

540,784 

53.769 

26,793 

9,060 

306,571 

81.337 

2, 850, 014 

2,300 

193.725 

923,503 

236.571 

3. 910 

109,692 

183,123 

.59. 121 



16,250 
1. 478, 351 

13.185 
187.828 
148, '205 

400 

10,100 

1,275 

22.340 

1.386,169 

131,256 
108.839 
8,372 
891,359 
345.743 



Cash.biiU 

and 
accounts 
receivable, 
and all 
sundries 
not else- 
where 
reported 



.1 



19,165.481 



16, 700 i 
1.124,440 
7.569 ! 
290,886 
110,448 



3,882,401 


3,015. 


15.100 


12, 


256,372 


237. 


1,627,082 


2.031, 


325,143 


223, 



7,540 

176,094 

265.032 

61.650 



100 
500 
225 
374 

868 

909 
116 
288 
712 
609 

937 
700 
400 
523 
946 



7,000 

264,540 

341.853 

26,838 



14, 

15. 

54, 

791, 

104, 

49, 

6, 

298, 
118. 



I 



I 



Splndlfs. 



STATKH AMI) TERRITORIES, 



MACHINERY— continne<l. 



Looms. 



On woolen and worsted g(K>di». 



.MATERIAIJS U8EI>. 



On car- 
pets. 



Knitting 
machine». 



Total cost. 



Foreign wool in condition , 
parchaaed. 



Woolen. Worsted.! Cotton, j 

I j Broad j Narrow 

' i looms on looms on 

I woolen. I woolen. 



26 

27 . 
28 

29 I 

30 ' 
31; 

82 ' 

33 

84 

35 

36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 I 
49; 
50 i 



The United States 



Alabama. . . . 
Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 



3 11', 756 



«. 76 



ini 



09,830 



60 



Vi 



Narrow 
looms on 
worsted. 



75 



Venetian ' 
hand 
looms. 1 



36,068 

960 

.5, 824 

7. 392 



4,WK) 



5,000 



36.327 : 133.861,585 



Pounds. 
2. 734, 304 



Coet. 



$1,127,465 



Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 



1,800 



Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



New York 

North Carolina. 

Ohio 

-Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island . . 



Utah 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

All other states 



11.058 
3.080 



29,704 



5 



33, .'>26 
9,548 

170, 077 



:i.(H)0 



15, 980 I 
512 



2,456 

12, 492 

4. 210 



1, 152 
1.615 



3,774 
10,000 



1 
42 



3 
'4 



75 



9,584 
2,8(H» . 
:{.081 ,, 



12 







128 I 
1,195 ' 

225 
1,525 ; 

670 I 

14 , 
169 li 
91 

218 . 
3.344 I 



678 
152 
145 
3,032 
694 

5,434 
136 

1,674 

14.492 

755 

73 

221 

1,138 

224 



103,893 

2, 029, 921 

70,697 

980.780 

408,195 

1.975 

58,202 

33,839 

87,315 

2.552.705 

285.057 

87,662 

30. 524 

1,777.595 

582,783 

13, 669, 169 

66,025 

914.085 

8,720,363 

1.618,621 

25, 475 
649,004 
899,371 
207, 429 



532,344 


288,277 




568,758 


105,908 


...... ...... ..I.... ••...•.... 


1 


1.., 


52, 989 
25,000 


42,272 
6,250 





243,850 
188,839 




a Includes otlirtTs. tlrm members, nud clerks. Fur U»Uiile<l iuformation see Table 12. 
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MILLS, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1890. 



MI8CELLANBOU8 BXPBN8B8. 



▲YERAOE NUMBBR OF EM- 

PLOTtS AND TOTAL 

WAOB8 (a). 



Total. 



$3,627,245 



3,422 

107,422 

10,605 

68.123 

70,437 

410 

2,480 

1.010 

0,747 

815,786 



Rent paid 
for tenancy. 



Taxes. 



Insurance. 



$370,050 



$178,044 i $273,254 



Repairs, 
ordinary, of 

buildings 

and 
machinery. 



I 



Interest 
paid on 

cash used 
in the 

business. 



$618,627 



$800,030 



20,866 



22,310 
086 

320 
870 
280 
736 
22.530 



685 
14,06:i 

530 
3,922 
2.832 

27 



607 


450 


18,717 


30,230 


70J) 


300 


7.311 


3,306 


4.858 


8.939 



180 

62,681 

5,000 

15,028 

27,771 



67,001 

24,345 

3,803 ; 

241, 201 

101. 146 


2,846 
2,500 
2,684 
13,197 
1,316 


,389,427 

3,007 

68,001 

741,056 

110, 720 


128,500 

374 

15.611 

98,461 

13,274 


2,146 

63.188 

102, 727 

37, 137 


600 
9.355 
9,414 
3.011 



62 

298 

35,709 

2,150 

651 

111 

0,536 

13.621 

54,717 
538 

4.355 
21,534 

5,243 

140 
2,807 
2,710 
1,001 



32 

010 

112 

553 

23,830 

3,865 

1,660 

103 

12,045 

4.666 

107, 526 
481 

8,566 
48,301 

0.353 

531 
6,261 
0,017 
3,243 



10 

700 

415 

1,300 

J3,409 I 

9,871 i 

1,125 

105 

41.021 

15,198 

282, 871 

924 

6,163 

103,337 

18,921 

700 

11,086 

12,943 

5,214 



2,700 
76,909 

0,338 

0,200 

60 

82.045 

32,876 

347,868 
703 

10,683 
110, 736 

35,051 

175 

26,157 

28.788 

6,105 



Sandries 

not 
elsewhere 
rei)orted. 



$1,286 422 



Employes. 



Wages. 



1,500 
40,056 

4,075 
16,237 
25,051 

30 



61,200 



150 

4,160 

03,201 

20,822 

0,200 

650 

82,457 

33,470 

467.060 
77 

23,624 
350,587 

27,078 



8,722 
30,855 
17, 570 



412 
3,134 

340 
1,878 

062 



$18, 263, 272 



MACHINKRy. 



Cards. 
(Sets.) 



64.838 
1,073,135 

71,052 
645.100 
207,610 



9 

284 

260 

306 

4,675 


2,550 

61, 841 

30,165 

61,466 

1,405,260 


848 

129 

125 

3,178 

1.277 


208,344 

46,366 

34,477 

080.130 

342,600 


20.200 
184 

1,808 
15,041 

1,638 


6,437,308 
30,410 

466,630 
4, 732, 754 

487,350 


70 

718 

2,206 

430 


17,020 
260,844 
440.724 
147,400 



1.183 



2 
114 

2 
14 
18 



52 
14 



112 
33 

701 



Combing machines. 



8 
45 
14 



37 

6 

11 



Foreign. 



14 



3 
2 



American. 



2 
3 

4, 

5 

6 

7 

8 


10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 



MATERIALS USED — Continued. 



1 

Domestic wool in con- 
dition purchased. 

1 

1 
t 


Total 
foreign 

and domes- 
tic wool 

in sccHired 
pounds. 

1 


Shoddy. 

1 


1 

Waste and wool noils. 

i 

1 


1 

1 

Camel's hair and 
noils. 

1 

! 


Mohair and 
noils. 

1 


i 

All other ' 
animal hair. | 

! 1 

1 

i 


Raw cotton. 




Pounds. 


Cost. ' 


1 

1 Pounds. 

1 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 
410, 154 


j 

Cost. 

1 


Founds. 
160 


Cost. 


iPounds. 


Cost. 


Pounds. 


Cost. 




: 18,005,080 


$7, 126. 053 


16.771,402 

1 


4, 735, 144 


$878,048 


5,503,286 


$2. 021. 492 , 


$130,140, 

1 


$87 


1 14. 173 


13,018 


32,482,617 


$3,712,215 


26 




1 






. 




! 






i 








27 


1.232,862 


402.016 


! i, 375.' 280* 


47,000 


10,840 


210, 174 


96,597 


123,656 


41,360 


160 


87 


1 566 


80, 


2. 420. 183 

200.000 

126,120 

61,413 

1 


278,640 

12,000 

14,050 

7,116 


28 
20 


818,500 
526,405 


103,075 
100,110 


512,300 
565,811 

1 


27,020 
143. 572 

1 


6,080 
28. 176 


20,000 
80,406 


6,000 
22,150 


17,500 
25,762 


4,000 
5,380 






' 


30 






i i 


31 






1 ; 


32 







I****** •••••• 
















' 


. • 


366,666 


* 36,666 


33 


























34 












1 i 
















36 


1.750,087 
222,061 


502,442 
62 834 


! 1,347,447 

130, 061 
1 _ - 


44,500 

I 

30,037 


11.074 

5,675 
■ 


15,621 
63,375 


8,692 

13,060 , 
. i 








1 




2,637,876 
266,565 


306,420 
20,407 


36 








i 


1 — ' — -" 




37 


_ _ _ 






1 




■ 


38 



















j i 







30 


3,212.324 
! 216,008 

8,142,627 


000, 213 1 
82.172 

3.678,132 


1 2, 005, 036 I 
216,181 1 

8.341.805 


060,008 
18,623 

3, 060. 030 


216, 614 
3,465 

522, 370 i 


118, 012 
36.540 

4, 101. 351 


35,822 1 
13, 058 

1,482.448 


4,266 
1. ........ 


1,660 







1 


728,130 
370,620 

22,346,828 


82,106 


40 






10,673 
3,000 


2,038 
000 


60,754 


41 


1 

212. 105 


82,407 






2.554,026 


42 


'•■••*• •• 




43 


*855.'666 
643,683 
648,311 


127,500 
154.904 
273,605 


308. 000 
352, 562 
625,200 

1 


6,000 
86.342 
12, 218 

i 


1,000 

22,724 

2.716 


! 26,600 

! 223,258 
111, 700 


2.000 
05,416 
48,680 






1 








1 


44 


15, 181 


1,835 






1 


077,171 
1,047,000 


110, 974 
114, 724 


45 


•••■••• 




1 ; 


4iB 






1*. •••••• 









47 


510, 660 2SA 009 


505,660 ' 
423, 021 
54,000 

! 

1 


16,882 
131,213 
140,000 


3,522 
24,533 ; 
20.250 i 


260.800 
1 223. 000 
1 950 

1 


126. 302 

70. 221 

150 


1 
.........1 --- 


1 






::::::.:' 


! 432,866 

; 18. 361 

482,600 

t 


51,338 
2,610 


48 


561,042 
66,600 


180,602 
23,250 


11,660 


2,408 


1 


' 






40 








........1 


60.000 1 fiO 






' 






1 







b Includes states having less than 3 establishments, in order that the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. These establishments 
•re ibstributed as follows: California. 2; Colorado, 2; Florida. 1; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 2 Nebraska. 1; Virginia, 2; Washington. 1; West Virginia. 2. 
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MANUFACTURINa INDUSTRIES. 



Tablk lO.— hosiery and KI^ITTING MILLS, 



2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 



MATERIALS USED — ooDtinned. 



6TATEH AMD TERRITORIES. 



Yams u(>t made in mill. 



26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
3d 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 



Woolen. 



The United States 



Pounds. 



G, 386, 370 



Cost. 



Worsted. 



Pounds. 



$3,791,497 



4.146,035 



Cost. 



$4,279,105 



Cotton. 



Alabama — 
(Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 



177,100 



Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 



251,020 
74,098 

1,275 



115.650 



177, 331 



156.655 
31, 736 

1,100 



72,480 
3.342 



203.943 



54.340 
3,127 



Pounds. 



32, 248, 849 



Cost. 



$7,588,973 



Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island . . 



29,075 

54,750 

456,440 


20,494 

34,130 

254, 273 


121, 667 
64,000 
30, 325 
96,658 

113,600 


75,989 
28, 000 
20,250 
71,051 
102, 435 



12,320 

14,00<) 

278, 853 

19,400 
41,000 



10.883 

14,600 

314, 481 



16.225 .j 

:m,40o I 



545.400 
467. 410 
286.340 
1,223,500 
231,413 

3,000 

120,000 

6,000 

115. 700 

1.828,589 



Utah 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

All other states. 



1, 034. 837 

* 851, sis' 
1,985,017 
108.150 

31,375 

2.000 

886.786 

16, 875 



093,938 



106.478 ' 
36,629 

695.260 



122, 660 
39,022 

745,865 



508.349 

1, 190, e»\ 

56,769 

20,988 

1.500 

394.820 

12,678 



145, 857 
1,995,905 I 
445,633 . 

2,500 , 



153, 507 

2, 021, 023 

441. a38 

3,287 



84,047 i 
15,000 , 



81,804 
18,000 



95. 742 
129,986 

57, 269 
439. 201 

44.167 

600 

24,000 

1,740 

32, 175 

449, 367 



Mohair. 



Silk. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



12.'> 



$98 



Pounds. 



7,597 



Cost. 



$418,075 



360 



6,472 



1,713 
36,' 385 



67,400 


14,800 


42,000 


8,. 562 ! 


37,500 


9,500 


113.609 


34,670 


462.582 


100,623 


:>, 635, 241 


1,261,117 , 


277,000 


62.200 


296,392 


63.730 1 


17.511,141 


4, 080, 238 


2. 289, 3&1 


518. 5.36 


500 


125 


2:i3. 588 


<i5. 129 


249,545 


52,516 , 


205,635 


42.980 



125 



98 



25 . 
I. 

13,503 ! 

6,140 
2,160 



225 

" 67,676 

36,925 
0,016 i 



3,155 
10,223 



14,235 



67,169 



2,036 

29,654 

2,000 

25 

1,000 

715 

120 



10,380 

158.881 

5,000 

250 
4,600 
4,600 ! 
1,020 I 



PRODUCTS. 



STATES AXD TERRITORIES. 



Aggregate 
value. 



The United States . . 



$67,241,013 



Alabama.... 
Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 



Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 



Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
Khodo Island.. 



47 Ut^ih 

48 ■ Vermont 

49 1 WiAconsin 

50 AH other states. 



190,725 
3, 771. .'iff: 
. 166,850 
1.990,035 

827.104 

5, 763 

161,180 

76,603 

180.823 

5. 082. 087 

701,322 

183.743 

81,445 

3, 481, 922 

1.091,403 

24, 776, 582 
126,875 

1, 635, 948 
16,944,237 

2, 516, 664 

.')3,560 

1,105,958 

1,635,641 

462.976 



Hosiery and knit goods. 



Total value. 



Woolen half hose. 



Dozens. 



$63,318,727 1.360.824 



Value. 



Woolen UoHe. 



Mcriuo or mixed half 
hose. 



Merino or mixed hose. 



Dozens. 



Value. 



Dozens. 



Value. 



$2,892,822 1 2,242,544' $4,722,796 



376,0.73 I $604,773 



190,725 , 
3,663,661 ' 

166.850 i 
1,912,026 I 

662, 139 

4,938 

139,660 

76,603 

180,823 

4,717,024 

595,142 

181,928 

81,445 

3,413,618 

1,077,452 

23,494,419 
126,625 

1,611,558 
16, 736, 675 

2,276,970 

47.960 

1, 105, 958 

1,478,752 

375, 776 



83.074 



128,509 
96,365 



1,500 
40,400 
46, 610 

24,290 

16.300 

1,000 

223,570 

10 

99,775 



179. 746 



847 



5,480 



2,308 



270. 295 
208.722 

I, 
42 '. 



129,940 
98.243 

20 



200,486 

152,926 

29,500 

6.198 

12,520 

183, 174 

14,550 



3,700 

61,300 

135,200 

74,270 

57,200 

1,625 

418,863 

40 

232.100 



170 

5.500 

167,889 

20,447 

1,000 

14,100 

1. 015, :J37 

27,540 

40,700 



304.363 
19», 723 

180 



12; 007 
1,748 



4,520 



]>ozen8. 



433.083 



Value. 



$791, 227 



352,389 

270,774 

78,625 

24, .500 
46,396 i 
450,435 
26,700 

I 



271,610 
194,152 
151.900 

8,350 



1,000 
16,800 I 
:i49.118 

I 

107, 720 
3,167 i 
24,75», 
2; 081. 895 I 
37.685 

90.250 



24,014 
3,a'>8 



10,609 
10,564 



23.140 
16.799 



liOO> 



499.766 
297.564 
443, 573 

22,000 



80,680 
14. 110 



204,080 
34.682 



4.610 
15,020> 



12,000 
36,230 



21^.922 
7,000 



10^ 843 
16,653 

7,500 



44, 167 

133,597 

300> 



31,100 
200 



177. 82:< 
37. 475 

9,375 



78.333 

162,945 

800 



56,700 
2.000 



30,000 

31,066 

5 

45,000 



27,500 

187,517 

50,000 



200 
154,' 50i , 
26.200 



45,000 

51.748 

21 

40,000 



32,600 
280,723 
100,000 



660 
6,160 



1,705 
9,.'i00 
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BY STATES AM) TERRITORIES: li<90— Continued. 



MATERIAL8 USED — continued. 



YamH not matle in mill— Continuetl. 



Oil. 



Soap. 



Spun silk. 



Linen. 



ChemicalH < 
1 and 1 1 — 
' dyestuffs. 



PonndH. Coat. , Pounds. 



42. 744 



$182,240 I :iui.6or> 



8, 260 :U>, 867 



2,200 I 10,200 I 4.000 



3,281 
300 



11.285 
1.300 



550 



t 



225 ' 
11,012 



1.200 
50. 734 



CoAt. 1 1 Golloua. I Co8t. 



PoundM. 



Coat. 



Coat. 



165.335 I 528,504 



8.000 



1.200 

53,65H 

243 

7.892 

9.042 



500 



600 

10 

:t50 

18.643 

3.060 
450 




-1 



6,647,236 $212,844 $564,053 



424,209 
. 1,600 
150,560 
.V26, 917 



15. 733 

50 

4.657 

3.971 



300 
10.50<» I 
2;i6.307 

99.350 , 
10,200 I 



8 
25 
8.443 



525 



3,144 
300 



26,579 
150 I 
9,378 ' 
10,297 , 

10 

500 

lOO 

3,000 

78.531 

5.187 
226 



5,600 



2,040 



894 
9,343 
6.225 



4,090 
37. 593 
20,970 



3.000 
288,545 



820 
.53. 915 



14 

484 
I,. 500 



68 
2.193 
6,750 



77. 97G 
8.058 

259, 273 

459 

4.400 

50.298 

13.907 

300 

11,206 

6,029 

1.450 



14, 929 
3,855 

?J,355 
150 

1.315 
10.898 

5.309 

75 

3.000 

1,974 

395 



460,240 
149, 410 

3, 015, 139 

6,000 

65,800 

466,229 

150. 406 

750 

93,923 

100.407 

79,000 



1*2, 054 
5,934 

118,007 i 

150 : 

1.572 , 

24.936 

5.832 II 



25 
2,496 
2,478 
1,020 



63.096 
14.142 I 

161,060 11 

300 

7. 279 

128,897 

33.627 i 

200 !l 
6,8:)2 
13,842 
820 



Total coat. 



$.')09, 086 

2.043 
43,496 
1.139 
9.202 
6,229 

40 

2.352 

106 

1,398 

58.709 

3.905 

912 

20 

38,679 

13.688 

191.867 

875 

5.669 

77,376 

23.513 

375 

9.207 

14,461 

3.825 



Fuel. 



Coal. 



Coat. 



Wood. 



Coat. 



$489,968 I $19,118 



2,043 ' 
41.740 I 
1,133 I 
9,202 
6,229 

40 
2,352 , 
6 ! 
1.398 
58.369 

3.845 
90^) 
20 ' 
24.161 
13,688 > 

191,666 

475 ; 

6.669 
77,376 
23,613 

375 

9,117 

13,311 

3.360 



Rent of 

power 

and 

heat. 



Coat. 



All other 
niateriala. 



Coat. 



$87. .579 , $3,017,436 




• 


3.460 
930 








450 
80 


100 


350 

60 
12 


5.804 

850 

500 

684 

6.153 

1 060 

32,853 
100 

1.778 
20.496 

2,478 


14.518 


211 
400 






..........1 


90l 
1,160 
466 ; 

1 


""'i,93i 
6,721 

748> 



23.010 
27,176 

225 

800 

200 

1,462 

339,620 

8,213 

6,632 

70 

96,267 

62,823 

1, 613, 161 

3,160 

23,698 

516,069 

14.864 

160 
72,090 
37.899 



2*. 

3 

4^ 

5. 

6» 

T 

8 



10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16. 

17" 

18 

19 

20> 

21 

22. 

21 

24 



24,643 25. 



PRODU( T8— continued. 



Hoaiery and knit gooda— Continued. 



Cotton half hose. 



Cotton hoae. 



IJ Merino or mixed ahirta 
and drawers. 



All woolen ahirt-p and 
drawera. 



All cotton ahirta and 
drawera. 



IX>zena. 



Value. 



Dozena. 



5.341.628 $3,936,536 7,387,259 



100. OCO ' 
36.000 
68,249 
1,044,064 

ia5. 176 



6.5,000 
48,000 
47, 474 
740, 401 
66,078 



134,000 



07,900 
27.437 
23.305 



46,400 

2.700 

53. 085 

142.907 

56,000 
1,000 
4.500 



35,300 

3, 375 

50.851 

255,365 

59,000 
1,344 
3,300 i 



105.000 



35.608 

58,108 

60,875 

87,960 

3, 400, 566 

8.500 

200 



21,260 

104, 177 

52, 075 

06.464 

2,291,148 

9,100 

200 



6,700 
16,150 



6,700 
11,926 



3,115 
385.134 

12,0<'0 

1,000 

1.200 

169,000 

272,755 

41, 732 
12,000 
40,150 
5,668.384 
89,040 

100 



Value. 



DoiEena. 



Value. 



Dozena. 



Value. 



$6,214,052, 2,526,226 I $15 055,990 i 1.088,841 



01,600 



93,126 
34, 373 
24.636 



i! 



187.841 



7.882 
2.400 



I. 619, 133 



97.900 
24.000 



68,177 



885 
2.500 



9,5,000 



4.704 
5i:i 788 

25,000 

2,667 

1,070 

ir>. 200 

2.^. OOP 

34,675 

13.050 

41,163 

4. 710, 7.53 

140.600 

200 



30.754 

19,874 I 
5.000 



9.107 
4,900 



11,703 
3,675 



57, 700 
44.393 

1.888,361 



216. 980 

90,015 
100.000 



367,650 
505.016 

10,158,826 



766 
67,610 

1.700 
500 



11. 140 
147,869 I 
19. (HX) I 



97,950 

1,061,089 

107,000 



47,802 

6,700 

40,610 



384,600 i 
68,000 
170,240 



14,538 
778,011 



21,400 
30,041 
12,400 

10 

08,646 

5,060 

2,000 



$8,881,777 



013,410 i 



17, 314 
37,600 



Dozena. 



Value. 



.3.240,500 



$0,024,221 



10,000 
160,000 

15,000 
100,000 



0,300 



7,000 
^58,394 

02,000 I 
10,000 



8,333 
434,380 

350 



143,273 
61,052 

5,024,735 



194,000 
244,897 
130,000 

225 

477,750 

82,301 

20,000 



4,011 

1, 714, 825 

21.760 

12,000 

056,021 

80,000 



18,000 

3,000 

300 



34,125 

424, 118 

26,260 

80,000 



0,300 



33,332 
1,282,337 

10,500 



40,900 

5,179,811 
01,500 I 
23,500 I 

1,502,738 
206,000 



102,000 

6,000 

760 



LeggingM and gaitenK 



Dozena. 



26,072 



Value. 



$86,401 



2,000 I 



5,000 



1.100 
423 

20 



5,400 
2.088 

180 



112 

200 

1.725 

100 



044 

800 

8,000 

375 



15,041 



450 

1,042 

054 

10 



45 

60 



40,708 



000 
5,807 
4,524 

40 



136 
200 



20 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33i 
34 
35. 
36i 

.37 

:i» 

39 
40 
41 

42 
43. 
44 
45 
40^ 

47 
4» 
40 
60 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table lO.— HOSIERY AND KNITTING MILLS, 



STATES AND TKBRITORIBS. 



The United States. 



JLlabama 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 



PRODUCTS— continued. 



HoHiery and knit goods— Continued. 



Gloves and mittens. Hoods, 8<*arfs, nubias, etc, 



Cardigan jackets, fancy 
jarket«, etc. 



Shawls. 



Dozens. ! Value. 
896,150 



Dozens. 



Value. 



Dozens. 



Value. 



Dozens. 



Value. 



$1,0.35,080 ! 342.497, $I.47G,4:)0 ' 361,478 $3,-576,248 



22.990 I $115,467 



Fancy knit goods, 
wristers, etc. 



Dozens, i Value. 



270.533 1 $756, 61o 



3 

4 

• 5 

•6 

7 
8 

•9 
"10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
.16 

xn 

18 

19 

.20 

21 

^2 
23 

.24 
25 



16,700 



23,200 



U,800 



190,800 ; 



Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massai.^hnsetts. 



Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



"New Tork 

Kurth Carolina 

«hio 

■Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island.. 



Utah 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

All other states. 



66.540 
50.000 

6 



170. 335 
74,000 

36 



12,950 ' 
1.600 

300 



55, 491 
3,000 

1,000 



6.771 



57,540 



104 



260 



5,550 



I 



1,200 



I 



31,200 
3.500 



28,100 
166,' 822 

27,840 
2,200 
1,000 

29,030 



92, 426 



58.600 I 
I 

328,605 I, 

i| 

87,120 
7,200 il 
3,900 j!. 

35,266 i:. 



137 I 
6.660 

i.r>oo ' 

150 



2. 244 



.11 



216, 360 



3,000 
48,898 



27,006 : 

4, .500 ' 

300 I 



]:iO ; 
204 i 
49. 990 



18.000 
210, 891 



6(K) 



90. 795 

78, 562 

30,000 ' 

I 

125 j 

3,200 I 

212,054 

750 ' 



167, 378 

206.780 

52,500 

275 '|. 
7,290 ' 
493,605 I 
2.4,'iO ' 



12. 476 

233,160 

1.800 



19.836 
30 



41, 325 

1.014.960 

14.000 



110 
6,' 702' 
74, 473 



'!• 



83,533 
180 



200 

128, ZW 

1.000 

15 



2,160 

4,076 

279,762 I 

7.200 

I 

1.400 \ 

45."48r> ' 

t 

945,369 ; 



12 

ioo 



180 ;| 



1,800 



50 
4,445 



2,000 
25,200 



5,000 

1.943,607 

7,500 

500 



18,209 



85,077 



1,350 
630 . 
4U0 

1,215 
25 

200 ; 

1.000 ' 



4,500 
1.300 

6a> 

3,512 
5(1 

2,0UO 



110,590 , 263,652 ! 



13.285 
75,263 



10,800 j 
408. ."le? 



679 
74. 574 



9,675 '. 
76, 174 



50 
20 



650 
300 



10' 
53,000 
2,715 i 
4,100 



20 
13,022 
11.420: 
5.000' 



a Includes items a.s follows: abdominal bands. $800; athletic goods, $61,400; bandages, $833; bathing suits and athletic goods, $26,400, blankcta, $14,240; 
braid. $243,000; card rolls, $159; cotton batting. $243; cotton waste. $794; cotton yam, $69,287: cloaking, $245,000: curtains, $180,000: custom work, $825; dyeing 
cotton yam. $1,200: eiderdown, $122,000: elastic hosierv. $13,797; flannels, $150: fleece lining, $22,663; ft-inges, $15,000; Grerman socks. $83,100; glace lining, $50,000; 
Ouemsev frocks, $150; horse blankets, $1,006: infants' Uands, $11,654; infants' shirts, $1,500; Jeans, $6,300; knit boots, $43,000 ; lace, $150 ; ladies' caps, $828; ladies' silk 
vests, $18,000 ; ladies' skirts and bathing suits, $5,600 ; overshirts, $11,690 ; pants, oyeraUfl, and snirts, ^,000 ; paper boxes, $6,240 ; Persian knit slippers, $846 ; rag carpets^ 
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PRODUCTS — continiie<l. 














Hosiery aud kuit goods — Continued. 

1 






Partly manufactured products for sale. 




I 

1 
i 


All other 

products. 

(a) 




Boot and shoe liuinj^s. 

i 


Jersey 


cloth. 


Tot 
Pounds. 


Ah 


1 

] "Woolen yarn. i 

1 


Worsted yam. 


Cotton 


i 
I yarn. j 

1 




1 
Yards. Valne. 

1 


Var<ls. 


Value. 

] 


Value. 


' Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 

1 


Pounds. 


ViUue. 

1 
1 


1 

' Value. 

1 




1 
7,596,711 1 $1,088,558 


3,065,057 


$2, 157, 602 


1.369,180 i 


$636,345 


1 

' 852. 180 


$472, 703 


17,000 


$13,642 


1 

500,000 


$150,000 i 


! $3, 285, 941 


m 

1 


i 






. • 






1 








• 


2 


685,011 247,038 i 


........... . 

5,136 


3.* 216' 


13,000 


9.092 






13.000 


9,692 






98,214 


3 




' 








4 


:::::::::::: ::::::::::::i 


1 ;"._.; 


104.500 
69,327 

1 




63.500 
31, 775 


104,500 
60,327 


63,500 
31,775 








........... .1 


14,509 
133.190 

825 
11,520 


5 






4,000 


3.985 










ft 




1 




; 

r 




T 


' 








-.■.... ....... — .- 




■••.••••••••{•••••■•••••« 


' 




8. 


1 














----- . - 


9 








!;:!:!:!::;: ":::: ::.i "::::: ' ■::"": 




C'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'. [['[". 


i::::::::::::i::::::::::::' 




10 


1,101,900 


290,600 


438,735 


301,883 


112,000 


74,000 


; 112, 000 


74.000 








1 


1 291,063 

106,180 
1,815 


li 


I...... 

1 


.- - 


1 


1^ 




1 




1 


;! 


1 ; 


1 i 1 


13 




..._.. ...1 




' 






' 




14 




1 




1 


41.965 
1,627 

58,000 


29,047 
786 

32,300 


41,965 1 29,047 
1,627 786 

.58,000 I 32,300 
1 1 






39,257 
13,165 

1,249,863 

250 

22,890 

994,817 

89,694 

5,600 


15 




............1 


8U.U00 
28.600 


80,000 
1 
9,200 


1 

1 ._.._..«............. 


i............ ............ 

.... .......1 


16 




••• 1 


1 


1 

1 


IT 


l.....a...... 


1 


........... ............ 

1 


1 


ia 










2,500 
404,261 
500,000 


1,500 
212, 745 
150,000 


; 2. 500 

400, 261 


l,.'iOO 
20H.7fi;> 


1 






19 


1 


i 


1. :194, 100 
514,000 


1,250,186 1 
432, 628 


4,000 

1........... 


; 3.950 
1 -- 


1 




20- 


' 5. 808, 000 


548,620 ' 

1 
_ 1 


il............l...... ...... 


500,000 


150,000 


21. 


I 


1! i 


1 


22> 


................. 


600,000 
480 


75,000 
1.600 


............ 




• 1 


1 




............1 


23 


1,800 


2,300 1 


46,000 
16.000 


21,000 
10,000 


! 46,' 066 2i,66o* 

16,000 10.000 


1 






135,889 
77,200 


24 








1 




25 


' i i 




'■ 




i 


1 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Tablk 11.— classification OF EMPLOYI^S AND WAGES IN ALL CLASSES 



3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 



10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
16 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

23 
2,1 
124 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 



8TATEH AND 1 BKBITORIK8. 



AVKRAOK NUMBRR OF EMPLOYES IS EACH ClJiSS AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, (a) 



Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 



Aggregates. 



Otlleers or Arm mombers actively ongugtnl in the industry ur in super\'i8ion. 



Males above 16 years. 



Females above 15 years. 



The United States. 



.Vlalmma.... 
ArkauHRS... 
('alifoniia... 
(Connecticut. 
1 Delaware ... 



(teorgia... 
IllimliH .. 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kontncky 



Louisiana 

Maine 

Murylsnd 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 



Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshirt* 
New Jersov 



New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 



Kliode Island 
Tennessee . . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 



Virginia 

Went Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All other states (6) 



Average 
numlM*r. 



Total wages. 



Number. 



2,489 1 


219, 132 


$76,660,742 , 


3,117 


9 


428 


67.963 


,> 


6 


31 


6,231 


9 


10 


1.375 


328,824 


24 


98 


13.047 


4,940,783 , 


155 


3 


297 


103,395 


5 


18 


528 


104.353 


19 


58 


2. 792 


858.889 


78 


55 


3, 109 


817. :w7 ; 


91 


17 


387 


135. 790 , 


17 


44 


2,042 


61.5, 055 ! 


62 


4 


286 


52,517 ' 


„ 1 
' i 


82 


5,453 


1,991,676 1 


89 ' 


17 


689 


185,397 


19 


293 


43.0:{8 


16,154.a'M 


372 


43 


1,428 


390. 147 


48 ; 


24 


470 


167, 32:i 


26 


7 


1,(>S2 


:W6. 270 , 


11 


42 


635 


156.887 ' 


40 


89 


9.400 


3.341,695 


115 


50 


7.248 


2,416.371 1 


73 


339 


37,992 


1.1.033.901 ! 


456 


32 


508 


95. 739 1 


24 


113 


3,329 


915, 656 , 


130 


6 


402 


175, 313 1 


19 


701 


55,354 


10. 764. 386 


a38 


85 


19, 325 


7,049.109 


124 


49 


998 


239,657 


51 


4 


359 


138. 79.-> 


3 


14 


:U4 


121, 176 


16 


:t9 


2.30:{ 


895. 284 


46 


37 


612 


1 166. 798 


32 


32 


307 


j 67. 380 


30 


56 


3.383 


1 810. 463 


75 


11 


151 


46.098 1 


8 ; 



Average 
number of 

ww'ks 
emjdoyed. 



43 



Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 



Total wages. Number. 



$29. 21 > $3, 902. 747 



38 

28 1 
46 I 
47 

''! 

29 
43 , 

40 : 

36 I 
34 ' 

48i 
40 : 
46 
47 
38 

34 
31 
28 
46 
46 

43 
30 
41 
36 
44 

48 
32 
29 
33 
41 

37 
31 
43 
39 



14.44 
11.80 
23.84 
37.41 
41.43 

23.82 
25. .53 

25. 05 
17. .52 
30.29 

28. 19 
31.25 
19.03 
38.73 
19.83 

27.20 ! 
29. 42 i 
18.24 I 
29.32 I 
33.61 

32.43 
12. 13 
22.68 
26.48 

24.49 

I 

39. .15 
22.07 
15.03 

26. .50 ! 
2.5.35 

15. 73 

28.^1 ! 
15.36 , 



2,753 1 
2.950 i, 
26,120 ,| 
272.7.52 . 
9.668 

12.a50 

85. 807 
90. (»86 
10. 705 
6:{. .5;t6 

9.514 , 
111.024 . 

16,650 
671.394 

36.631 

23.855 
9.930 

20,591 
154.333 
112. 430 

641.502 

8.861 

120. .560 

17. 875 

910. 886 

234, 6.52 

35, 7»K5 

1.315 

14. 025 

48.375 

18.5a5 

11.642 

90.280 

4.735 



Average 
number of 

weeks 
employed. 



46 



38 



Average 

week^ 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 



Total 
wages. 



$12.52 I $21,658 










! 

..........1 










1 


50 


10.00 


500 

1 










2 
2 


56' 
33 


is. 50 
18.75 


1,350 
1.250 










! 1 

1 


4 


1 28 


12.53 


1.410 1 
1 


1 
2 


1 42 

1 « 
1 


12.00 
10.00 


500 ' 
875 

i 
1 
1 

1 


! 


.....••.•... , 




i f 


1 

1 

12 


1 46 

i 25 

44 


21.82 
6.24 

12.47 


1,000 
156 

6,652 

1 


3 


43 


16.03 


2,070 


13 


36 


11.07 


5.245 


2 


3 


14.40 


1 90| 


1 


, 


1 


1 
' 1 


2 


29 


1 9.60 


56U 1 



o The average we««k1y earnings i>er employ^ are computed from individual reports. The average numlM>r of emploves reported by ea<>h establishment is 
multiplied by the numWr of weeks embraced by the term of operation ; tlie result is the number of weeks require<i Vor one employ*' to perform the labor. 
Aggregating such results of individual reports, the* number of weeks required for one employ^ to perform the labor is obtained. This number used as a divistn* for 
the total wages prodaces the true average weekly earnings. 
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OF WOOL MAXUFACTURE, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1890. 



AVEBAOE NUMBER OK EMPLOYES IX BACH CLASS AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINOS— continued. 



ClerkfiL 



MaleH above 16 yeani. 



Females above 15 veare. 



Num- 
ber. 



1,933 



Average , 
number I 
of weekH ! 

em- 
ployed. 



Average 

weekly 

eaminifs 

per 
employ^*. 



ToUl 
wages. 



1 



20 

72 

2 


41 
36 
21 
27 



35 

5 

325 

26 

8 
2 

18 
.'.5 
51 

346 

6 

36 

25 

502 

152 
18 
14 

4 
11 

14 

6 

45 



4l ; 



$19.34 I $1,749,820 



Num- 
l>er. 



Average Average 
number weekly 
of weeks earn in gH 

era- per 

ployed. I emplo3'£. 



Total 
wajres. 



Num- 
ber. 



ITi 



46 



50 



6.00 



300 



34 
48 
46 

45 
46 
46 
46 

47 



27.19 
19.82 
17.78 

10.47 
16.37 
14.69 
19.14 
22.72 



18. 470 

68.306 

1.630 

4,277 
30. 8.17 
24,277 
18.345 
28,592 



50 
42 



7.80 
12.00 



1,170 
1,000 



o 

6 
2 
4 



46 

47 I 
29 i 
38 ' 



11.89 
6.84 
9.60 
7.33 



1,090 

1,937 

560 

1,100 



6 



29 

7 

853 

O.'iS 

79 



85 
063 
865 
133 

785 



40 
50 
49 
46 



If). 26 
18.80 
21.37 
18.36 



25,982 

4.700 

339, 417 

21, 917 



42 


29.42 


0,806 


25 1 


27.00 


1.350 


39 


13.64 


9.477 


48 


23.57 


61.782 


48 


20.44 


49,667 


46 


20.25 


321, 377 


47 


16.59 


4.700 


48 


17.19 


29.404 


48 ' 


12.42 


14.900 


47 


18.91 


442. 109 



1 



48 



7.83 



39 
1 

1 



50 
31 

50 



9.20 
2.40 

14.40 



375 



17,777 
75 

720 



4 
6 
1 



43 
47 
50 



8.19 

8.48 

26.00 



1.408 
2.404 
1.300 



19, 



20 
819 
205 
478 
377 



49 
43 
50 
39 

46 

45 
39 
46 



17.49 
16.64 
24.00 
16.21 
15.03 

8.03 

6.81 

19.89 



130,654 

12, 825 

16,800 

2. 550 

7.850 

5. 010 

1.590 

40.850 



14 


42 


8.81 


5,192 


1 4 


50 


6.62 


1,324 




75 

4 


47 
50 


7.48 
7.19 


26,533 
1.438 






1 


_ .----. 






i 



1 1 


42 ! 


3.36 


1 


29 


1.71 


4 


40 : 


l.j. r»4 


•) 


40 ' 


7.20 



140 

50 

2.460 

570 



179 

383 

191 

3. 629 

2,949 

11,637 

i:^8 

616 

148 

16.794 

8.339 
332 
101 
145 

1,006 

288 

127 

653 

28 



Operatives and Hkilled. 



MaleH above 16 years. 



$8. 34 $68, 623 < 80. 194 



Average 
number 
of weeks 

em- 
ployed. 



47 



x<3£ I 



Average 

weekly 

earnings 

Iier 
em ploy 6. 



Total 
wages. 



45 
33 
25 
48 
45 

35 
46 
45 

41 

45 

41 
47 
47 
49 
46 

45 ; 

48 
34 
48 
49 

47 
43 
44 
38 
47 

49 
43 
47 
41 

48 

44 

84 

47 
35 



$9.02 $34,191,923 



7.67 
6.04 
8.74 
8.93 

8.84 

7.35 
8.83 
7.87 
8.90 
7.26 

9.92 
8.79 



7. 
8. 
7. 



59 
79 
96 



8.39 
8.14 
7.93 
8.67 
8.51 

9.09 
5.66 
8.69 
12.89 
9.84 

8.98 

6.48 

10.91 

10.80 

9.05 

7.13 

7.34 

8.62 

10.49 



10, 036 

1.3&5 

189, 377 

2, 618, 254 

31.306 

22,118 
271.688 
305, 782 

52. 552 
257.420 

8,188 

1, 160, 646 

73,667 

8. 319, 824 

137, 052 

67,753 
149. 616 

51,464 
1,525.023 
1.222.428 

4. 949, 948 

33.529 

233.921 

72, 406 

7, 698, 239 

3, 660, 631 

91. 636 

52. 100 

64.834 

464.286 

90, 8.52 

31.790 

201.987 

10.185 



Num- 
ber. 



69,706 



133 
12 

363 

3,633 

37 

166 
1,259 
907 
157 
718 

1.58 

1. 6,59 

1.35 

14. 113 

458 

148 

384 

262 

3.196 

2.781 

11,481 

147 

1,112 

31 

16.776 

6.586 
412 
156 
155 
867 

220 
95 

944 
45 



Females al>ove 15 years. 



Average 
number 
of weeks 

em- 
ployed. 



Average 

week^ 

earnings 

per 
employ 6. 



Total 
wages. 



47 



$5.94 $19.6.37.084 



50 ; 


4.30 


28,596 


2 


31 1 


4.69 


1,740 


3 


25 ' 


7.23 


65.819 


4 


48 


6.43 


1.125,881 


5 


45 1 


4.45 


7, 3tl5 


6 


44 


4.78 


34. 7.34 


7 


48 


.5.44 


325, 270 


8 


47 


4.28 


181. 8:^5 


9 


45 


5.51 


38.887 


10 


46 

t 


4.96 


164. 5:t4 


11 


38 


5. 02 


29.750 


12 


46 


5.98 


457, 670 


13 


50 1 


5.99 


40. 019 


14 


49 ' 


6.03 


4, i.'V».:5:;o 


15 


47 


5.28 


113.873 


16 


47 


4.74 


32.915 


17 


49 


4.95 


02,800 


18 


40 


.5.25 


.55. 535 


19 


49 


6.11 


9.56, 602 


20 


49 


4. i!8 


684. 6a5 


21 


48 


5.91 


3,22.5,142 


22 


45 


3.86 


25. 70H 


23 


46 


4.42 


228. 522 


24 


28 


6. 95 


6,087 


25 


46 


6.30 


4. 836. 025 


26 


50 


6.20 


2. 023. 010 


27 


46 , 


4.02 


75,324 


28 


50 1 


5.15 


40.150 


29 


44 ; 


5.40 


36,583 


•M 


48 ; 


6.59 


274,021 


31 



42 I 4. 67 . 43, 160 32 

89 , 4.31 I 15,788 ' :t3 

48 I 4.51 204,889 I .34 

41 4.79 • 8,915 35 



h Includes states baving less tban 3 establishments, in order that the operations of individual establinhments may not be dinelosed. 
distributed as follows : Colorado, 2: Florida, I: Idaho, 1: Kansas, 2; Nebraska, 1; South Carolina, 1; South Dakota, 2:' Washington, 1. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 11.— CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYES AND WAGES IN ALL CLASSES 



2 
3 

4 
5 
6 



AVERACiR NUMBER OV EMPLOYES I.S EACH CLAs>8 AND AVERAGE WEEKLY KARNING8 - CODtinU(>d. 



Operatives aud skilled— Continued. 



Unskilled. 






STATES AND TBRRITOBIEi>. 



Children. 



I 

i Number. 



The United States 



Average 
number of 

weeks 
employed. 



Males a1»ovc. 16 years. 



Average 

weeklfy 

earnings per 

employ^. 



Total wages. 



Number. 



Average 

number of 

weeks 



Alabama ... 
Arkansas... 
California . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 



Georgia... 
8 i Illinois... 
I Indiana... 

10 ! Iowa 

11 I Kentucky 



12, 761 

250 
3 

24 
498 

39 

71 
66 

131 
15 

178 



12 ! Louisiana 

13 j Maine 

14 ! Maryland 

15 I Massachusetts. 



16 



Michigan. 



150 

68 

1,678 

30 



47 



50 
33 
15 
49 
43 

44 
45 
47 
46 
47 



$3.:(4 

1.04 
1.56 
4.24 
3.58 
2.63 

2.18 
3.15 
2.08 
2.78 
3.03 



.t. 



47 
•tO 
49 
37 



17 Minnesota 

18 Mississippi 

19 I Missouri 

20 I New Hampshire. 

21 , New Jersey 



22 New York 

23 I North Carolina 

24 Ohio 

25 ' Oregon 

26 Pennsylvania.. 



1 


29 


224 


49 


59 


32 


213 


50 


290 


48 



27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 

:» 

34 
35 



Rhode Island. 

Tennessee 

Texas ........ 

Utah 

Vermont 



Virgin iu 

West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All other states. 



1.941 

60 

196 

23 

4. 521 

1,705 

112 

41 

19 

39 

30 

10 

72 

4 



48 
48 
48 
47 
46 

50 
49 
48 
36 
49 

45 

32 

47 

9 



3.39 
2.66 
2.95 
3.37 
3.47 



3.30 
2.19 
2.84 
2.32 
3.14 

2.92 
1.18 
2.57 
2.93 



.$2. 013, 239 

24.300 
156 

1.554 
86.599 

4,426 

6,835 
9,361 

12.789 
1,908 

25. 105 



3.21 


22, 659 


4.31 


14, 515 


,3.56 


292. 711 


2.69 


3. 018 


3.29 


96 


2.53 


27.742 


2.75 


5,240 


3.54 


37,386 


3.53 


49.433 



315, 210 

7,693 

27,987 

3,625 

715, 276 

279. 171 

12. 101 

5,580 

1,584 

5,932 

3,982 
374 

8,781 
110 



miployed. i employ^*. 



Average Aversge 

weekly ' ^ . . : Xumlier ' o"™^*"^ o^ 

earnings p«>r A«>wii ^«g'?«- j ^^«n»«x^r. , ^eeks 



employcMl. 



4.:{33 



1 



28 
277 

8 

12 
34 
38 
15 
36 

1 

205 

5 

1.001 

24 

6 

6 

12 

207 

149 

598 

18 

40 

16 

1,038 

363 

24 

12 

5 

80 

13 
6 

54 
1 



47 



50 



$8.41 $1,728,113 



4:J2 



26 
48 
45 

43 
49 
47 
46 
45 

38 
47 
50 
49 
49 

45 
42 
33 
49 
40 

46 
49 
48 
42 
47 

49 
45 
47 
38 
47 

44 

38 
47 
50 



6.00 


,300 


10.73 
8.84 
9.58 


7,823 

116,487 

3,472 


6.75 
7.91 
7.59 
8.45 
8.72 


3,472 
13,220 
13, 575 

5,860 
14.124 


9.60 
7.45 
8.80 
8.51 
6.43 


360 

71, 525 

2,200 

418, 655 

7.581 


10.14 
7.20 
7.40 
8.36 
8.26 


2, 725 

1,800 

2,898 

84,246 

60,206 



8.53 
4.87 
7.76 
8.33 
8.89 

8.01 
6.71 
8.42 
8.39 
7.53 

5.27 
4.01 
6.98 
9.00 



232, 402 
4,283 
15.045 
5.555 t' 
432.700 I 
,'l 
143,733 I 
7,251 ' 
4.700 I 
1.600 
28,412 

2,994 

918 ' 
17,541 I 
450 



67 

44 

3 



9 



50 



Females above 15 ye^nt.. 

I 



48 



1 


1 


43 
..........1..... 


49 




«1 

1 


49 


1 
1 


50 


-.1 . 


50 


73 j 


48 








107 : 


.50 


31 


43 


1 


13 



47 

.>0 
50 
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OF WOOL MANUFACTURE, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1890--Coiitiuued, 



AVKRAUB NUMBER OF EMPLOY^K IN BACH CLASS AND AVERAGE 

WEEKLY EARNINGS — contiuued. 

I 



Unskilled— Continuod. 



FemaloR ^bove 15 
years — Contiuued. 



Chiiar(*n. 



Average \ 
weekly 
earnings „„.^„ 

I'm ploy e. 



Total 



Av«»mg© 

v»miw^* I number of 
Number.! ^^^^^ 

employed. 



I '!■ 

$5.31 $110,720 



187 



Averaee 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ*^. 



PIECE WORKERH— AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND TOTAL WAG KM. 



Total 
wages. 



•I - 



48 



$3.16 



$28,229 



Summary. 



Number. 



Wages. 



Males above 16 years. 



Females above 15 
years. 



Children. 



Number. 



46,246 $13,208,577 



Wages, r Number. . Wages. 

i| ■ - 



< Vr 



Number. 



Wages. 



9 



1,078 



8, 860 $3, 823, 395 , 35. 632 > $9. 141. 431 i 1. 745 ; $243, 751 



1.678 



2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
1& 
16 

17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25- 
28 • 

27 
28 
29 
SC- 
SI 

32 
33 
84 
35 



7.34 



4.80 



5.00 
.5.00 



4.0U 
6.66' 



5.30 



4 04 



4.80 



4.57 

.5.14 
5.U0 



15.298 



9,440 



500 
2,500 



400 

2i."i:«' 



28,245 



5, 422 
'"66 



14,329 

11,300 
750 



28 



49 



3.95 



5,454 



3 
1 
1 



50 
42 
50 



3.00 
2.40 
2.74 



450 
100 
137 



II 



48 



3.05 



2,088 



I 



12 
11 



49 



3.46 I 



44 



3.49 



2, 0,38 
1,700 



76 

37 
4 



46 

50 
50 



2.71 

3.25 
2.50 



9.498 

6.014 
500 



63 

2,284 

125 

166 

604 

1,032 

24 

222 

100 
489 
252 
5.947 
462 

101 
72 
49 

953 

11,465 

115 

1,191 

140 

14,654 

1,971 
40 
32 



19,661 

630,082 

44,528 

10,967 

110,376 

185,766 

6.276 

58,144 

4,705 

139, 985 

33.646 

1.915.203 

69.125 

29.453 

23,032 

10,274 

488,636 

236,146 

3,329,354 

10,065 

256,763 

54,865 

4, 673, 486 

558.506 

3,475 

18,150 



8 

350 

52 

10 

15 

188 

3 

13 



143 

2 

1.182 

14 

i 
13 

7 
332 
142 

1,992 

8 

32 

37 

3,899 

333 

3 

12 



2.a53 

141,236 

25,220 

1,500 
4,035 
32,912 
1,200 
4,824 



71,197 

450 

544,048 

3,278 

100 

6,369 

2,099 

118, 728 

55, 793 

790, 757 

875 , 

13.150 

18. 507 

1,793,661 

157, 779 

185 

7,600 



55 

1.877 

73 

126 
585 
803 
21 
209 

100 
346 
1K> 
4.612 
446 

100 

59 

42 

1.492 

765 

9,291 

83 

1,126 

103 

9,870 

1,604 
29 
20 



17,608 

475. 531 

19,308 

16,140 

106.217 

148,944 

5.076 

53,320 

4.705 

68,788 

27.476 

1,343,844 

65,727 

29. .353 

16,66:) 

8.175 

365,241 

174.208 

2, 507, 475 

8.590 

238.981 

36; 358 

2, 760, 261 

380,607 

2,800 

10.560 



57 I 13,315 



30 2,327 

4 124 

41 3.900 



63 5, 720 

153 27.311 

2 120 



35 
46 

182 
24 
33 



885 

134 

8 



4,067 
6,145 

31. 122 
1,500 
4.632 



119,564 

20,120 
490 



3.00 



1,350 



2 

i 



50 : 

'46'i 



2.00 



1.09 



200 
'*66 



192 

14 

31 

1.525 

63 



66,109 

2,065 

5, 178 

181, 765 

21,133 



19 

9 

9 

29 

12 



7,459 

1.511 
2,130 
9,739 
5,000 



172 

4 

22 

1,462 

51 



68.500 

545 

3,048 

160,401 

16,133 



44 



150 




2,635 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 1 a.— CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYf.S AND WAGES IN EACH CLASS 



AVEBAtiK MIIBKK OK EMPLOYKH IN KACII CLAA8 AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNlXG8.(a) 



Agi(re(:at«M. 



Officers or fimi mcnibera actively engaged in the industry or in su)>er\-iMion. 



1 


Nunilxtr 




CLAHHKH BY HTATR8 AM> 
TEBKITOKIKH. 

1 


' of 
ostablish- 
lueutH. 

1 

i 

1 

1 


Average 
number. 



MaleH alMive 10 years. 



I 



1 i Woolen mills 



m 

A 
4 

r> 



7 

H 

i) 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
10 

17 
IK 
19 
20 
21 

22 
2.3 
24 
25 
20 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
:i4 



30 
37 
38 
30 j 

40 ! 
41 
42 
4:1 



44 

4A 
40 
47 
48 
49 



AO 

ft] 
52 

M 
M 

fiO 

57 
58 
AO 
«0 



Alabama ... 
ArkansHH... 
(jahfornia . . 
(^'onnfM'tlcMit 
Delaware . . . 



(leorgia. .. 
IlHnois ... 
Indiana. . 

Iowa 

Kentucky 



Maine 

Maryland 

MaMMiicliUHetts. 

Michigan 

Miuuenota 



MiHsiHsinpi 
MiMHourf. .. 



New Haniimbire 

New Jersey 

New Y«»rk 



North (*andina 

Ohio 

On^gon 

Pennsyvania .. 
UlitHle* Island.. 



TennesHtM* 

Texas 

Utah 

Venuout.. 



Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wlseonsin 

All other states (6) 



3:i Worsted mills 



Connect irnt .... 
Massachusetts.. 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



New York 

Vennsylvania 

Khisle Island 

All other states (6). 



Carpet mills (other than rag) . 



Maasachiisf tt« 

New Jersey 

New York 

Peunsvlvania 

All older states (6) 



Folt mills. 



MaaaacbuMtta 

Nf'w York 

Ohio 

Peunayl vanla 

All other stetM (ft) 



W<Md hat mlUa. 



MMMfcchnevttt 

Ni»w York 

IVnnsylvanU 

All othor at«t«M (ft) 



1.311 


G 

8 

r)5 

3 

14 
23 
45 
14 

40 

7r. 



105 

32 

21 



35 
40 
21 
01 

27 

04 



204 

40 

A I 

29 



I 



35 

30 

32 





143 



10 

33 

4 





10 
41 

28 



173 

7 

6 

15 

142 

3 

34 



7 
11 
4 
3 
9 



32 



I 

5 

17 

3 



79. 351 

10 

31 

1,204 

5.173 

207 

179 
914 

2.103 
378 

1.803 

4, 32.3 

3k:{ 

19. 813 
518 
:i41 

1, 082 
510 
4, 180 
4, 228 
2,909 

324 
1, 032 

4t>2 

10,001 

6.028 

998 

3.')9 

274 

1, 5K5 

444 

287 

982 

61 



43.593 

2,261 

12. 021 

1.903 

954 

3.053 

9.4.'>3 

11.757 i 

1.231 



29, 121 



5.144 I 
585 ! 
8,954 
12, 674 
1,764 



2.266 



340 
820 
183 , 
176 ' 
747 i 



3,502 



1,045 
097 

1,010 
601 



1 


~ 


~ 


— ~^~' 




Total wages. ' 


Number. 


Average 

number of 

weeks 


Averngc 

weekly 

earnings 


Total wages 




1.507 
3 


employed. 


per 
employe. 

$26. 71 




r28, 478, 931 


40 
30 


$1,687,495 


3, 125 


; 11.31 


' 1, 025 


6, zn 


9 


28 


11.80 


2,950 


287. i'm 1 


22 


40 


22.93 


23,120 


2, 0;i5, 402 


79 


47 


36. 21 


134,635 


103, 395 




47 

f 


41.43 


9,668 


32. 401 


12 


18 


:«). 7.''. 


6,790 


313. 780 


28 


38 


25.99 


27, 745 


600.062 


08 


37 


2.'>. 11 


62,886 


133, 240 


15 


36 


18.43 


9.945 


551, 544 


50 


35 


28. 52 


49.486 


1.029.888 


83 


39 


'M. 98 


101. 474 


12:), 931 


7 


' 39 


16.18 


4.450 


7, 580. 575 


218 


40 


34. 06 


347,786 


l.'iO. 128 


29 


34 


1 16. 98 


i 16. 408 


120. 907 


21 


31 


1 23.47 


15. 155 


306. 270 ' 


11 


31 


29.42 


9, 930 


122,410 


35 


26 


17.22 


1.'».715 


1 043, 108 


68 


47 


30. 72 


97, 777 


1,481,315 


:i4 


48 


32. 29 


52. 470 


1.040,778 


96 


36 


1 23. 15 


80.911 


65,320 


19 


26 


11.09 


5,711 


2iM, 365 


71 


35 


19.26 


1 48. 260 


175. ,n3 ; 


i 19 


36 


26. 48 


17. 875 


5. 729, 982 


295 


44 


22. 51 


290,365 


2,297,416 


60 

1 


49 


33.54 


97,692 


2:J9, 657 


51 


32 


22.07 


35. 705 


138, 795 


3 


29 


15.03 


1,315 


104.156 


11 


30 


32.87 


10,955 


625.440 


; 38 


41 


24.09 


38. 475 


117,023 


30 


38 


15.76 


17,845 


61,919 


27 


31 


11.88 


9. 872 


324, 772 


45 


41 


22. 05 


40.200 


17,436 


5 


38 


14.81 

1 


2,8:J9 


15, 880, 183 


255 


1 

47 


46. 2."> 


556.891 


875, 372 


16 


49 


38 79 


30.667 


4, 556. 907 


:^ 


49 


50.43 


100, 0U3 


678. 552 


6 


50 


32. 00 


> 9,600 


284. 102 


10 


50 


10. 03 


7.950 


1, 481, 194 


33 


48 


54.90 


86, 925 


8,:)50,U3 


71 


45 


38. 29 


123. 170 


4. 263. 968 


45 


49 


50.74 


112,076 


389.885 


16 


37 


4,3.06 


25, 300 


11.033,110 


i 213 


48 


32. 41 


329, 638 


1, 892, 072 


8 


50 


109.32 


43,500 


212.554 


5 


50 


94.80 


2:1.700 


3, 345, 105 


' 27 


50 


49.32 


66,375 


5.509,805 


165 


47 


23.29 


181.813 


673,520 


8 


46 


38.43 


14. 250 



Females above 15 years. 



. Average 
N«„,.K.r, --l^-/ 
employe<l. 



1,041,200 

140. 528 
901,944 i 
02.161 
111.682 
334.081 



1,303.944 

482,002 
301.512 
8MI,0M 
ISO, 780 



32.05 




44.73 
79.01 
14.81 
40.00 



97,754 

13,500 
3:i,344 
18.100 
8, 000 
24.150 



81. 8:^7 

32,987 

20,400 

20.450 

8,000 



A verage 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employe. 



Total 
wages. 



I 



12 



29 



$1:1.11 $4,505 



50 



10.00 



50U 



2 



33 



18.75 



1, 250 



•) 



13 



20. 40 



510 



:::;::::::i. ..::..:.::.. ..;.::::::!:::::::::: 


1 38 10.00 375 


I 


1 




, 


1... 


i , 


1 ; 50 1 8.00 400 


2 :i8 1 14.40 1 1,080 


2 3 14.40 90 




1 i 


1 ' 




1 


1 33 


9.00 ! :{oo 




: 


_ .- =. — ..— - JL 



n 



a Tli« avcrase weekly eentBCii per emplejA ere conmiied tnma indiridual reports, 
by tht^ number of weeka embreeea hy the wrm ef operatieii : the reealt Is tlie number 
•e a dtvieer t» the total wagee pteduoee the tnie average weekly eaminga. 



The average number of employes reporte<l by each establishment is multiplied 
of weeks required for one employ^ to iierform the labor. This number used 
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OF WOOL MANUFACTURE, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1890. 



AWRAaB NUMBER OF EMPLOY^ IN EACH CLAfiS AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS— COntiDUed. 



Num- 
ber. 



788 



20 

24 

2 

5 
21 
31 
21 
26 

30 



135 
9 
3 

2 
17 
31 
28 
34 

6 

14 

25 

167 

56 

18 

14 

4 

6 

14 

6 

19 



332 



11 

109 

5 

7 

50 

63 

81 

6 



166 



27 
1 

48 

85 

5 



55 



Clerks. 



Maleg above 16 years. 



Average 
number 
of weeks 

em- 
ployed. 



47 



34 
47 
46 

42 
45 
47 
4G 
47 

45 



Avpraee 

weekly 

eamiDgs 

per 
employ^. 



$16. 97 



48 
41 
44 

25 
38 
49 
49 
44 

47 
44 
48 
49 
5.1 

43 
50 
39 
47 

45 
39 

47 



27.19 
16.97 
17.78 

12.37 
13.78 
14.24 
19.14 
22.60 

15.71 



Total 

wnjiei*. 



$622, 828 



18.38 
12.87 
23.63 

27.00 
13.58 
26.28 
18.38 
12. :« 

16.59 
15.67 
12.42 
17.04 
13.66 

16.64 
24.00 
16.21 
14.22 

8.03 

6.81 

13.72 



49 



49 
50 
50 
49 

49 
47 
49 
47 



48 



22.66 



50 
50 
50 
47 
50 



49 



9 
25 

4 

2 

15 



31 



50 
50 
50 
44 

48 



44 



11 

15 

3 

2 



I 



49 
41 
44 
42 



21.07 
27.16 
30.68 
13.87 

21.01 
18.19 
21.17 
24.40 



22.30 



24.14 
30.00 
25.30 
19. -92 
20.00 



21.65 



18, 470 

19,308 

1.030 

2,577 
13,038 
20,556 
18, 345 
27,780 

21.182 



Females above 15 years. 



Num- 
ber. 



69 



Average 
number 
of weeks 

em- 
ployed. 



2 
2 



117, 977 
4.745 
3,150 

1,350 

8.757 

39,780 

25.387 

18. 376 

4,700 

9,564 

14,900 

138, 039 

38,092 

12.825 

16,800 

2,550 

4,000 

5,010 

1,590 

12, 350 



8 
1 
1 



2 
4 

1 
1 



35 



366,947 



11,434 

147. 886 

7.670 

4,710 

51,291 

53,803 

83,341 

6, 812 



178,388 



1 
1 
1 
1 



28 



19 



14.10 
20.38 
17.00 
17.26 
30.34 



22.37 



17.73 
28.22 
15.20 
20.40 



32,483 
1,500 i 
60,423 I 
78,982 
5,000 



58, 732 



6,345 , 

25.477 

3,400 

1,510 

22,000 



30,827 



4 
3 
2 



6 



6 



47 



42 



Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 



Total 
wages. 



$7. 66 $24. 909 



12.00 



47 
29 
50 

48 



49 
31 
50 



7.02 
9.60 
7.40 

7.83 



36 
50 
50 
50 



9.64 

2.40 

14.40 



11.35 

8.91 

26.00 

15.60 



50 



42 
29 
33 
20 



48 



50 



48 
50 
25 



50 



3.36 

1.71 

21.60 

11.14 



9.33 



5.93 
6.81 
7.20 

9.50 



50 



9.50 



3 



47 



9,640 
17, 492 , 
1,995 , 
1,700 ! 



2 

i 



40 
42* 



8.16 



5.76 



47 



50 
4i 



11.24 
4.43 I 



1,000 



5. 79 10. 124 



140 

50 

720 

325 



8.48 ; 11.379 



8,861 



1.136 

1,022 

360 



2,831 



2,831 



7.63 , 1,430 




1.637 
560 
740 

375 



3.766 

75 

720 



Operatives and skilled. 



Males above 16 years. 



816 
1,781 
1.3U0 

780 



8 

7 

844 

2,992 

7C 

57 
403 
752 
132 
684 

2,446 

188 

11,063 

235 

166 

.383 

190 

2.223 

1,898 

1,290 

126 

402 

148 

6,557 

3. 072 

332 
101 
145 
836 

229 

123 

347 

22 



16.862 



Average 
number 

of weeks 

em- 
ployed. 



47 

32 
33 
25 
49 
45 

29 
46 
44 
44 

47 

46 
47 
48 
44 
45 

48 
34 
49 
50 

47 

43 
41 
38 
47 
50 

43 

47 
41 
48 

43 
34 
45 
34 



1,190 
240 



9.27 ; 1,304 



1,415 



1,124 

* iso 



512 
341 
374 

188 



48 



44 



49 
42 
42 
40 



Average 

week^ 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 



Total 
wages. 



1,208 


49 


4.740 


50 


706 


50 


299 


48 


1,434 


49 


2. 990 


45 


5,035 


48 


450 


46 


11. 269 


49 


2,177 


50 


H2 


50 


3,126 


50 


4,938 


48 


756 


50 


1.286 


48 


276 


48 


418 


49 


105 


50 


68 


44 


419 


48 



$8.63 $15,574,144 



5.57 
6.04 
8.67 
8.51 
8.84 

6.50 
8.51 
7.77 
8.85 
7.02 

8.82 
7.47 
8.63 
7.67 
8.30 

8.14 
7.95 
8.72 
8.67 
8.74 

5.41 
7.25 
12.89 
9.04 
8.60 

6.48 
10.91 
10.80 

8.97 

6.88 

7.24 

8.94 

10.87 



9.17 



9.02 
8.85 
8.38 
8.75 

9.20 

10.19 

9.19 

8.10 



9.72 



9.11 
7.70 
9.58 
10.29 
9.16 



9.99 



8.04 

9.41 

10.62 

23.75 

9.66 



9.13 



1,440 

1,385 

184. 535 

1, 234, 374 

31,306 

10,799 
158. 613 
259,830 

51, 832 
226.817 

999.684 

66,275 

4, 565, 561 

80,040 

62,271 

140, 616 
51, 200 
945,486 
818,094 
532,937 

29,029 
119.430 

72.406 
2, 790, 817 
1,311,597 

91.636 

52, 100 

64.834 

363.291 

67,627 

30.199 

140,886 

8,197 



7,460,463 



536,130 

2,093,718 

295,898 

124,402 

642,656 
1, 359, 197 
2,241,162 

167,300 



5, 389. 809 



Females above 15 years. 



Num- 
ber. 



Average Average 
number j weekly 

of weeks earnings 

em- per 

ployed, employ^. 



25,585 i 



47 



4 

12 

303 

1,665 

37 

55 
371 
752 
151 
627 

1,336 
118 

5,989 

171 

76 

384 

168 

1,466 

1,963 

981 

112 

359 

31 

4,752 

1,868 

412 

156 

95 

575 

115 
82 

371 
28 



17,543 



50 
31 
21 
49 
45 

32 
47 
47 
45 
49 

45 
49 
48 
45 
44 

49 
38 
49 

50 
48 

45 
44 
28 
46 
50 

46 
50 
41 
49 

40 
37 

48 
40 



48 



662 
5,006 
1,091 

503 

1,543 

4,104 

4.283 

351 



10, 702 



48 
50 
50 
49 

48 
46 
50 
43 



49 



988. 258 

104, 336 

1,491,135 

2, 460, 197 

345,883 



620,641 ! 



107. 465 

191,719 

55, 742 

70.756 

194,959 



571,414 



490 



9.79 

9.43 

7.13 

10.54 



44 



245,383 


194 


50 


KiS, 113 


32 


45 


111,901 , 


131 


41 


79,017 •; 


133 


39 



$5.90 


2.40 
, 4.69 
6.93 
6.49 
4.45 

3.55 







2,264 


50 


51 


50 


4,123 


50 


3,687 


49 


577 


50 


346 


48 


34 


50 


136 


49 


39 


50 


4 


42 


133 


47 



Total 
wages. 



$7, 102, 070 



5.45 
4.34 
5.52 
5.17 

6.18 

6.51 

6.42- 

4.93 

4.47 

4.95 
5.06 
6.18 
5.19 
5.58 



480 

1,740 

44,915 

524,427 

7,365 

6,183 
94,467 

151,845 
37,877 

158,783 

373, 517 

37,991 

1. 833, 259 

37, 611 

14, 015 

92,800 

32,285 

443,597 

509,487 

260, 678 



3.54 

4.77 
6.95 
5.98 
6.32 


17, 708 

74,66:t 

6,087 

1, 307, ,355 

587,929 


4.02 
5.15 
6.02 
6.48 


75.324 

40.150 

23,383 

181,466 


. 3.90 
4.54 

4.84 
4.88 


18.060 

13,688 

86, 520 

5,515 


5.93 


5,036,400 

206,700 

1, 466, 404 

322,502 

104,301 


6.55 
5.88 
5.91 
4.19 


5.98 
5.90 
6.18 
5.08 


440,547 

1, 108. .360 

1, 310. 043 

77,543 


6.49 


3,430,044 


5.30 
4.36 
6.14 
7.61 
6.83 


598, 761 
11.106 . 
1, 260, 120 
1,362,949 

197,108 


5.51 


91,634 


4.47 
5.86 
5.08 
4.81 
5.59 


7,591 
38,701 

9,907 

802 

34.633 


5.27 


113,714 


5.75 
4.80 
4.21 
5.64 


55,271 1 
6,903 
22.672 i 
28,868 



2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 



35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 



44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
48 

50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 
59 
60 



frlnclades states having less than 3 establishraentA, in order that the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. These e8tablisbn:eniM are 
4istt1bnted as foUows*. Woolen goods, Idaho, 1; Kansas, 1: Louisiana. 1: South Carolina, 1; South Dakota, 2. Worsted goods, Kentucky, 2; Maine, 1: Ohio, 1: 
WtaooDsin, 1. Carpets. Connecticut, 2 ; Rhode Island, 1. Felt goods. Connecticut, 2; Indiana, 1; Maine, 1; Michigan. 1; New Hampshire. 2*; New Jersey. 2. Wool 
liato, Connecticut, 2; Maine,!. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Tajile 1 a.— classification of EMPLOYl^lS AND WAGES IN EACH CLAS» 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 



10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 
29 

::o 

31 
32 
33 
34 



35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 



44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYES IN KAt:H CLASH AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS— fODtinUCtl. 



CLASSES BY STATES AND 
TEBKITOBIB8. 



OperativeH and Hkilled— Continneit. 



Children. 



Average I Average 



Unskilled. 



Mal»a above 16 vcarH. 



Females abov<'> 15 vears. 



Average 



Average 



Number. °"^^"^ ' "^wl^' J!?™' Total wagea. ;| Number. I ^^^^^ of 1 weekly earn- ^otal 



weeka 
employ e<l. 



Woolen mills 



4.299 



46 



Alabama — 
Arkansas... 
California . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware — 



ings per j 
employ^. 



$3.38 



$659,520 



Georgia. . . 
IIlinoiA . . 
Indiana . . . 

Iowa 

Kentucky 



Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 



Mississippi 
Missouri... 



New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 



North Carolina 

Ohio; 

Ore;r«n 

Pennsylvania. . 
Hhode Island.. 



Tenness<^e 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermoijt . . 



3 

24 

132 

39 

25 

24 

108 

15 

178 

88 

68 

701 

29 

1 

224 

59 

142 

78 
191 

I 

29 

60 

23 

1,459 

347 

112 
41 
14 
34 



33 
15 
48 
43 

35 
41 
47 
46 

47 

45 
50 
48 
37 
29 

49 
32 
49 
50 

48 

40 
45 
47 
44 
50 

49 
48 
31 
49 



Wfeks 
employed. 



1,870 



47 



ings per 
emploj'e. 



$8.29 



wages. I Number. 



Average 
number of 
! greeks 
! employed. 



I • 



$733. 121 



87 



Virginia 

West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

All other Htates 



30 

10 

7 

4 ' 



_ I 



I 



I 



Worsted mills 



3,747 



Connecticut 

Massachusetts.. 
New Hampsliin^ 
New Jersey 



New York 

Pennsylvania. . . 
IUhmIo Island . . . 
All other Htates. 



147 

713 

15 

7H 

285 
1,056 
1.310 
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Carpet mills (other than rag) . ' 1, 789 



Massachusetts. . 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania... 
All other states 



135 



50 Felt mills. 



716 
808 
130 



123 



4.'» 

32 

41 

9 



49 



48 
."SO i 
50 : 
50 ; 

50 
48 
50 
50 



I 



49 



50 



50 
49 
50 



51 
52 
53 
54 
55 



56 

57 ' 
58 
59 
60 



Massachusetts. 

New York 

Ohio 



Pennsylvania... 
Another states. 



W<M)1 hat mills 



Massac li us<'tt s. . 

New York 

Pennsylvania... 
All ottier states. 



8 
40 
13 
38 
24 



139 

35 
36 
68 



50 
49 
50 
42 
49 



46 

48 
42 

48 



I 



1.56 
4.24 
3.63 
2.63 

1.82 
2.42 
2.07 
2.78 
3.03 

3.74 
4.31 
3.61 
2.70 
3.29 

2.53 
2.75 ! 
3.64 
3.:«) 
3.38 

2.39 
3.01 
3.37 
3.51 
3.56 



19 
84 
92 
96 



2.92 
1.18 
2.16 
2.93 



3.38 

4.02 
3.47 
3.30 
3.52 

3.60 
3.44 
3.25 
2.66 

3.70 I 



. 1- 



4.25 



3.-53 
3.84 
3. 28 



:i.35 



4.02 
3.15 
3.38 
4.04 
2.51 



2.48 

2.72 
3.72 
1.78 



156 
1,554 
23, 217 
4,426 . 

1,570 I 

2.361 I 

10,389 • 

1.908 ;; 

25. lO) i, 

'I 

i4,a>9 

14.515 
121,18:j il 
2,918 'i 
96 ,■ 
;! 
27, 742 : 
5,240 ; 
25,508 
12,886 
31, 072 

3.193 

8,109 

3,625 

227,779 

61,555 

12, 101 

5,580 

834 

4,952 

3.982 
374 
621 
110 



623. .145 I 

28. 378 

123, 431 

2,472 

13,650 

.'>1,317 
173. 672 
211.425 

19,000 



.327, 647 



28 
128 

8 

.li 

22 . 

15 I 
32 ! 

124 

2 
444 

9 

2 

6 

12 

133 

92 

64 

15 

20 

10 
423 
102 



11 
6 

3."> 
1 



100 

32 

414 

33 

19 

81 
195 
242 

84 

350 



28,607 



125.503 

152. 150 

21.297 



19. 410 

1,606 
6,240 
2,200 
6,396 
2.968 



15,922 ; 



4,555 
5,595 
5,772 



79 
19 
67 
1.34 
51 



70 

8 

36 

3 

5 

18 
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7 ' 
29 
90 
18 



26 

48 
45 



. I 



42 
49 
47 
46 
47 

45 
50 
48 
49 
.50 

42 

33 
19 
50 

48 

49 
47 
42 
48 
49 



10.73 


7.82:1 


8.43 


.52,197 


9.58 


3.472 


7.19 


2, 097 


8.00 


5.898 


8.25 


8.504 


H.45 


5.860 


8.55 


12,929 


8.41 


46, 736 


7.00 


700 


8.90 


190,912 


6.00 


2.6.50 


13.10 


1,310 


7.20 


1.800 


7.40 


2,898 


8.23 


.53, 342 


7. 98 


36, 612 


8. .52 


26,176 



24 


45 


12 


47 


5 


38 


57 


49 



43 

38 
46 
.50 



49 



4.78 
6.83 
8.33 
8.27 
8.11 

6.71 
8.42 
8.39 
7.22 

4.90 
4.01 
7.06 
9.00 



8.16 



42 
.50 
50 
49 

.50 
46 
49 
49 



49 

.50 
49 

.50 
48 
50 



49 

50 
49 
50 
43 
49 

44 



4( I 
40 
45 
42 



8.57 
8.00 
7.94 
8.94 

7.80 
9.90 
7.88 
6.12 



9.32 i 



9.17 
7.07 
8.86 
10.04 
9.11 



9.17 

10.05 

8.56 

10.75 

11.28 

9.22 



7.64 

9.70 

10.38 

6.62 

8.02 



3.483 

6, ^•71 

5.555 

106, 167 

40,941 I 

7,251 ; 
4.700 I 
1,600 
20,073 

2,294 : 

918 

11,302 

450 



437, .570 



11,449 

165,587 

13, 1(K) 

8. 309 

.31. ,545 ; 
88,200 I 
94,271 . 
25,109 



160.425 

36, 142 . 
6.542 . 
29,539 i. 
64.972 ;i 
23,230 



31,418 

4.021 
15,193 I 
1,012 
2.444 ! 
8,148 



48 192 

3,192 
12,001 
26,949 

6,060 



14 



5 



9 
5 

3 



184 



43 



18 
25 



47 



48 : 



1 10 

t 


.50 j 


•> 
10 


.50 
50 

1 

1 




' ' 1 


21 , 


42' 
1 


! 


1 1 

1 




10 


48 


3 

1 

1 


50 


1 





50 ; 

.54) '■ 
50 



50 



48 
97 . 


50 
50 


' 




39 1 


50 



48 



46 
50 






33 



4Z 



12 
17 
.4 



40 
43 
42 
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OF WOOL MANUFACTURE, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1890— Continued. 



AVERAGE NCMBRB OK EMPLOYKS IN EACH CLAIM AND AVKRAOK WEEKLY EABNIN08 — f'ontiun<*d. 



Clerks. 



Males ubovc 16 years. 



Female's above 15 years. 



Num- 
ber. 



561 



Average Average 
number wt'ekly | 

of W(*eks eamingH 

em- i>er 

)»loyed. employ^. 



Total 
wages. 



1 

28 

4 

20 
5 • 



34 

15 
.) 
1 

17 

8 

174 



16 
1K2 

i:> 



.1 
20 



45 



.50 
48 
M) 
48 
42 



19.29 




$492,008 : 


6.00 


300 


19.40 


25,864 


8.50 


1.700 


18.57 


17,799 


17.86 


3,721 



i Num- 
I ber. 



67 



Average Average 
number weekly 

uf weeks eamin^L^s 

em- per 

ployed, employ^. 



ToUl 
wages. 



45 



50 
49 

48 
40 
50 
45 
42 

44 



18.80 
14.92 

22.44 
33.28 
14.40 
16.55 
16.66 

19.32 



45 

50 



16.80 
20.61 
12. 3f 



4.700 
25. 086 

16, 272 

6.656 

720 

12. 532 
5. 570 

148. 318 



3 



50 



1 



46 
50 



7. KO 



I, 



11.89 
6.00 



10 



49 



13,440 

'67.840 

9.221 



2 
•> 



50 
42 



5.92 
7.48 



10 



34 



48 
44 



15.97 
24.69 



3, 8.59 
28, .500 



4 

28 
1 



50 
44 
50 



6.62 
9.81 

8.32 



$8. 89 $26, 770 



1.170 



1.090 : 



8. 19 I 4. 026 



592 
623 



9. 48 3, 222 I 



1.324 

12.022 

416 



Operatives and skilled 



MaleH nl>ove 16 yearn. 



Nam- 
ber. 



10,882 



Average | A verage 

nunilNT I w»»ekly 

of weeks ' earnings 

em- per 

ployed. ; employ^. 



T(»ta] 
wages. 



45 



21 


50 


782 


48 


28 


48 


260 


47 


96 


40 


1 


.50 


19 


41 



$9.28 $4,575,452 



5 ' 
17 
710 

110 

13 

1 

663 
332 I 

5.028 ' 
12 i 
91 

1.867 
231 



41 
49 

48 

47 
44 
50 
46 

4:< 

44 

47 
47 
44 
49 



8.19 
9.63 
8.41 
9.33 
H.9:i 

14.40 

10. 16 

4. 12 

8.89 

9.37 

M.01 
9. .'iO 
5.2K 
8.76 

7.77 I 

8.77 

ao6 ! 

11.84 
10.94 • 
9.5* 



8.596 
360. 720 

11.319 
113,075 

42,177 

720 
7.876 

850 

7, 392 

319. 439 

41,612 

5.482 

264 

265.0:t9 

111.672 

1.956,388 

4,500 

50.849 

905,371 

107. 747 



3 
1 



42 
50 ; 



13.92 
4.90 I 



1.740 
245 



2:to 

256 
109 



47 
48 
46 



9.34 
8c 62 
9.41 



Females above 15 years. 



Average Average 
number weekly 

of weeks earnings 

em- |)er 

ployed, employ^. 



100,995 I 

106.411 , 

46.958 



Num- 
ber. 



1^040 

12» 
.573 
111 

888 
133 

6 

158 

82 

17 

626 

269 

72 

94 

614 

249 

4.666 
35 

7l»2 
4,098 

435 

60 
292 
531 
200 



Total 
wages. 



46 

50 

48 
50 
48 
49 

33 

38 
48 
50 
47 

48 
50 
45 
47 
45 



$5.63 $3,863,222 1 61 



4.36 
5.88 
5.17 
5.43 
4.01 

5.05 
5.02 
2.57 
2. 39 
6.58 

5.52 
5.00 

5. .54 

6. ,38 
4.90 



46 


5.74 


47 


4.85 


46 


4.22 


43 


5.85 


49 


6.85 


48 


4.57 


47 


6.81 


48 


4. .34 


44 


5.98 



28.116 
162,313 

28. .'>51 
230. 80:{ 

26.150 

1.010 
29. 7.->0 
10. 125 

2. 028 
104. 044 

71.962 
18. (100 
23, 2.V4I 
184 5u:t 
56.411 

1.218.193 
8. 00(» 

141.:i52 
1.033,887 

125. im 



62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 

73 
74 
7.'» 

1 1 

78 

79 

HO 

81 



13. 200 t» 

92. .'>55 8a 

110.977 84 

S:t, 004 8S 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table !».— CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYl=lS AND WAGES IN EACH CLASS- 



AVERAGE NUMBEK OF EMPLOTto IN BACH CLASS AND AVBRAOB WEEKLY EARNINGS. 



(^;LASSES by STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 



Number 

of 
establish- 
i nieuts. 



61 Hosiery and knitting mills. 



62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 



Alabama 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 



Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maino 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 



Michij^au 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



New York 

North Carolina 

Onio 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rho<te Isiand . . 



Utah 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

All other staces (a) 



700 



3 

27 
4 

35 


3 
3 
4 

8 
74 

10 

3 

7 

37 

15 

201 
5 

44 
236 

16 

5 
10 
23 
14 



I 



I 



Aggregates. 



Officers or firm members actively engaged in the industry or in supervision. 



Average 
number. 



61,209 

412 
3,134 

349 
1.878 

962 

9 

284 

260 

306 

4,675 

848 

129 

125 

3. 178 

1. 277 

20, 299 
184 

1.898 
15,941 

1,5: W 

70 

718 

2.296 

439 



Males above 16 years. 



Total 
wages. 



Number. 



$18, 263, 272 



64,838 
1. 073, 135 

71,952 
545.109 
207, 519 

2,550 

51,841 

30, 165 

61,466 

1.495.260 



208, .344 ; 

46 356 > 

34,477 I 

989.130 I 

342.600 

i 

6, 437, 308 
30,410 

466.630 
4. 732. 754 

487,350 

17,020 
269,844 
449.724 
147,490 



Average 
number of 

weeks 
empl03'ed. 



959 

2 
44 

7 
.^O 
21 

2 
6 
1 

68 j 

17 ; 

5 j 
5 
37 
18 
1 
2"5 j 
5 . 
45 
267 
18 

5 

8 
27 
14 



44 

50 
47 
46 
46 
48 

38 I 

48 : 

28 
50 
45 

45 j 

46 I 
43 
43 
43 

45 
48 
47 
43 
45 

39 
44 
46 



Average 

weekly 

earuings 

per 
employe. 



$26.94 

17.28 
38.28 
19.08 
25.31 
25.49 

10.93 
31.83 
37.33 
20.33 
23.79 

22.85 
37.62 
22.50 
27.50 
31.41 

28.88 
13.03 
24. 52 
24.83 
29.73 

15.68 
28.29 
32.33 
21.79 



Female.H above 15 years. 



I Average 
Total wages. I Number. I ""^^^^^^ 
J i employed. 



I 



$1. 149, 132 

1,728 

78,80(1 j 

6, 160 ! 

58.062 , 

25.700 ' 

820 . 
9,150 , 
l.WO 
12. 200 
73. 018 

17,663 

8,700 

4.876 

43,456 

24.310 

353. 547 
3,150 

^1.700 
286. 428 

24.034 

3. 070 

9,900 

40,080 

11, .530 



Average 

iseekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 



Total 
wages. 



34 



41 



$12.37 $17,153 

















• 




2 

1 


50 


13. 50 1 


1,350 


: 1 




.......... - ■-- ....... 


1 


2 


44 


10.29 


900 


1 
1 


42 
50 




1*;. 00 

10.00 


5U0 

500 ; 

1 


! 


i 
I 

12 


46 
25 

44 


21.82 
6.24 

12. 47 

I............ 


1,(MK) 
156 

6,652 , 


2 
11 


40 
36 


21.09 
1 10.44 


1, 670 
4.165 












1 


25 


10.40 


260 ; 



a Includes states having less than 3 establishments, in order that the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. These eHtablishroents are 
distributed as follows: California, 2; Colorado, 2; Florida, 1; Kansas, 1 ; Kentucky, 2; Nebraska, 1; Virginia, 2: Washington. 1; West Virginia, 2. 
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OF WOOL MANUI-^ACTURE, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1890— Continued. 



AVBBAGE NUMBBB OF EMPLOYKS IN EACH CLAD8 AMD AVSRAOE WEEKLY EARXIN08— 40ntillUed. 



Ckrkii 



Males above 16 years. 



N am- 
ber. 



561 



Average ; Average 

nuinber weekly 

of weeks i earnings 

em- I per | 

ployed, employ^, i 

i 




Total 
wages. 



1 1 

28 : 

4 I 
20 I 

5 I 



34 

o 
1 

17 ! 

8 I 

174 ' 



16 . 

182 
15 



.1 
20 



45 I $19.29 



50 
48 
50 
48 
42 



50 
49 

48 
40 
50 
45 
42 

44 



.50 
45 
50 



48 
44 



6.00 
19.40 

8.50 
18.57 
17.86 



$492,098 



300 
25,804 

1,700 
17,799 

3,721 



Num- 
ber. 



67 



18.80 
14.92 

22.44 
33.28 
14.40 
16.55 
16.66 

19.32 



16.80 
20.61 
12.36 



15.97 
24.69 



4,700 
25.086 

16,272 

6,656 

720 

12, 532 
5.570 

148. 318 



13, 440 

'67,840 

9,221 



3,859 
28,.'>00 



3 



2 
1 



Average i Average 
number { weekly 

of weeks '■ earnings 

em- I per 
ployed. emplo3'6. 



Total 
wages. 



45 



50 



7.80 I 1.170 



46 

50 



10 



49 



11.89 
6.00 



8.19 



2 
2 



50 
42 



5.92 

7.48 



10 



34 



4 

28 
1 



3 
1 



50 
44 

50 



42 

50 



4.026 



.')92 
623 



9.48 3,222 



6.62 
9.81 
8.32 



$8. 89 $26, 770 



1.090 I 

;;oo 1 



13. 92 
4.90 



1.324 

12.022 

416 



Operatives and skilled 



Nam- 
ber. 



21 
782 

28 

260 

• 96 

1 

19 

5 

17 

710 

110 

13 

1 

663 

332 

5.028 
12 
91 

1,867 
231 



Males above 16 yearH. 




Averajie 
number 
of weeks 

em- 
ployed. 



1,740 
245 



230 
256 
109 



45 



50 
48 
48 
47 
49 

50 
41 
41 
49 

48 

47 
44 
50 
46 
43 

44 
47 
47 
44 
49 



A verage 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 



Total 
wages. 



$9.28 $4,575,452 



47 
48 
46 



8.19 
9.63 
8.41 
9.33 
H.93 

14.40 

10. 16 

4.12 

8.89 

9.37 

8.01 
9.50 
5.28 
8.76 
7.77 

8.77 

ao6 

11.84 

10.94 

9.5» 



0.34 
a62 
9.41 



100.995 

106.411 

46.958 



8.596 
360, T2» 

11,319 
113, 075 

42, 177 

720 
7.876 

a'SO 

7,392 

319, 439 

41,612 

5,482 

264 

265,039 

111. 672 

1.956,388 

4,500 

50.849 

906,371 

107, 747 



Females above 15 years. 



Average Average 
number | weekly 

of weeks earnings 

em- per 

ployed, j employ*. 



Xum- 
b^r. 



1^040 



t2» 
.573 
111 
888 
133 

6 

158 

82 

17 

626 

269 

72 

94 

614 

249 

4,666 
35 

702 
4,098 

435 

60 
292 
531 
200 



Total 
wages. 



46 



50 

48 
50 
48 
49 

33 
38 
48 
50 
47 

48 
50 
45 
47 
45 

46 

47 
46 
43 
49 

48 
47 
48 
44 



$5.63 $3,863,222 



4.36 
5.88 
5.17 
5.43 
4.01 

5.05 
5.02 
2.57 
2.39 
6.58 

5.52 
5.00 
5.54 
6.38 
4.99 

5.74 
4.85 
4.22 
5.85 

5.85 

4.57 
6.81 
4. .34 
5.98 



28,116 
162,313 

28,551 
230,803 

26,150 

1.010 
29.750 
10, 125 

2,028 
194, 044 

71.962 
18, (100 
23, 2.>0 
184.503 
56. 411 

1, 218. 193 
8,000 

141.352 
1.033,887 

125.038 



61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66> 

67 
68 
69- 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75^ 
7G 

77 
7ft 
79 
KO- 
81 



13,200 82: 

92, 555 8a 

110,977 ' 84 

5.'), 004 8& 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 1 a.— CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYES AND WAGES IN EACH CLASS 



<» 

45 
66 

67 
68 
6» 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 



AVBSAOB NUMBER OP KMPLOTES IN BACH CLASS AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS— COntioaed. 



Operatives aud skilled — Continued. 



Unskilled. 



CLASSES BT STATES AND 
TEEBITORIE8. 



Children. 



Mal«i« above 16 years. 



Females above 15 
years. 



Number. 



Average 
number of 

weekH 
employed. 



Hosiery and knitting mills. , 



Alabama.... 
Connecticut 

Georgia 

£llinois 

Indiana 



Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 



2,664 

250 
84 
46 
42 
21 



45 

50 
47 
49 1 

4S 
49 



Average 
weekly earn- 
ings per 
employ^. 



$3.05 



1.94 
3.20 
2.32 
3.50 
2.13 



Total wages. 



$367,395 

24,300 

12,707 

5,265 

7,000 

2,200 



Average 

Number. I -^X"' 
i employed. 



799 



1 
45 

5 
19 
15 



46 

50 
49 
45 
49 
48 



Average 
weekly earn- 
ings per 
employ 6. 



$8.70 

6.00 
10.01 
6.17 
7.85 
6.39 



Total wages. 



Average 
Number. ^ "-^^ 
employed. 



$317,387 

300 

22,071 

1,375 

7,322 

4,580 



85 



48 



2 ! 



50 



30 



49 



Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New HampMhire. 
New Jersey 



New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island . . 



Utah 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

All other states. 



86 
1 



56 
117 

673 

31 

42 

1,092 

48 

5 

5 

05 



38 



9.60 



360 



49 
42 



3.16 
2.40 



13, 239 
100 



3 
49 

13 

4 



50 
46 

45 
50 
50 
42 
49 

SO 
43 

48 



3.36 • 
3.92 

3.13 
2.90 
3.08 i 
3.25 
2.63 

3.00 ' 
4.52 . 
2.61 I 



9,406 
21,129 

95, 483 

4,500 

6,478 

149,507 

6,191 

750 

980 

8,160 



39 
13 

321 
3 

16 
191 

19 



50 
49 

49 
42 



10.00 
7.87 

6.60 
8.39 



23 i 
17 



•> 



47 
42 

43 
50 
49 
46 
50 



43 
48 
50 



9.12 
10.85 

8.50 
5.33 
8.42 
9.46 
8.99 



1,500 
18,801 

4,206 
1,415 



16,859 
5,935 

117,948 

800 

6,662 

83,968 

8,521 



8.37 
6.96 
7.00 



8. .'{39 I 

5.725 ; 

700 



47 



16 < 



45 , 



1 
23 



13 
49 



9 ' 



50 
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OF WOOL MANUFACTI:KE, by states and TERRITORIES: l890-Continne(l. 



AVKRAOE NIMUKK OF EMPLOYI^S IN EACH CTJiSS AND AVERAOK 

WEEKLY KARNIN08— continued. 



I'lErEWORKKKs*— AVERAOK NUMBER KMPLOYEll AM) TOTAL WAQEA. 



Unskilletl— Continued. 



Fenialen above 15 
years— Continued 



Children. 



Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ^. 



$4.63 



6.00 



5.07 



Total 
wages. 



$18,840 



Number. 



600 



7.440 



47 



Average 
number of 

weeks 
employed. 



47 



I 



Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
em ploy i''. 



$.1.07 



Total 
wages. 



$6. 733 



Suuimary. 



Males above 16 yfjirs. 



Females above 1 5 
years. 



Children. 



I 
Number. Wag«*s. Numl>er. Wages, jl Number. Wages. 



30,071 $7,42»,«90 



.'), 165 i $1,148,361 



Number. Wages. 



25, 701 ! $6, 124, 008 



1, 205 $156, 721 



50 



3.00 



300 



50 
42 



3.00 
2.40 



450 I 
100 I 



8 

1.571 

148 

562 

669 



l,4ft8 

408. 590 
17,582 

100.718 

102. 591 



94 
10 



170 



37. 739 
1,500 

28,000 



8 

1,456 

110 

561 

460 



1.498 
365.998 

13.880 
100,694 

70,991 



21 

28 

1 

39 



4,853 

2,202 

24 

3,600 



61 

62 
6:1 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
TS 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 



3.57 



4.04 



4.80 
5.14 



676 



2,894 



60 
5,820 



11 
30 



44 



3.49 



47 



2.96 



l,70t 
4,183 



100 

170 

252 

3.087 I 

422 

30 

22 

1,749 

.539 

9,113 
98 

979 ' 
8.152 

771 



4,705 

17. 240 

33,646 

H46. 431 

56, 029 

6.103 

4,775 

455,712 

117.417 

2. 532, 963 
9,460 

193,095 
2, 079, 563 

206,182 



2 
266 



8 I 



450 
102, 552 

1.780 



306 i 

28 I 

1,064 , 

4 ^ 



108.346 
9,341 

394,202 
500 



1.101 ; 

82 I 



402,593 
51,900 



100 

170 

185 

2. 777 

414 

30 

22 

1,42:1 

511 

7.908 
70 

946 
6,403 

588 



4.705 : 
17,240 I 
27.476 
735. 949 

54.249 

6,103 

4,775 

345,531 

108,076 

2,114,677 
7.460 

188,463 
1,594,495 

138, 916 



65 
44 



20 



141 

24 

33 

648 

101 



5,720 
7.930 



1.835 



24. 084 

1.500 

4.632 

82. 475 

15. ;i66 



3.00 



1,350 



155 

1.361 

113 



53. 216 

146, 521 

35,053 



9 

9 

12 



2.764 
1,604 
5.000 



146 

1.312 

101 



50.452 

142,327 

30,053 



40 



2.500 



2467 



10 



146 
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Table 13.— AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYI^S AT THE DIFFERENT \\^EKLY RATES OF 



1 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 



STATES AND TERRITORIES. 



AOORETiATKS. 



Number 

of 

eatablisli- I 
mcnt«. I 



The United States. 



2 Alabama . . . . 

3 ' Arkansas... 

4 California. . . 

5 Connecticut. 

6 I Delaware . . . 



Gt'orijia . . 
niiuois — 
Indiana . . . 

Iowa 

Kentucky. 



Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassacliusettH 
Michigan. 



Minnesota 

MissiKsippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire. 
Now Jersey 



New York 

North Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

I'ennsvlvonia . . 



Rhode Island . 
Tennessee — 

Texas 

Uteh 

Vermont 



32 Virginia 

33 I West Virginia 

34 , Wisconsin 

35 ' All other states (6) 



2,489 

9 

6 

10 

98 

3 

18 
58 
55 
17 
44 

4 

82 

17 

293 

43 

24 

7 

42 

89 
50 

339 

32 

113 

6 

703 

85 
49 
4 
14 
39 

*»^ 
<>( 

32 

56 

U 



Average 
number. 



219, 132 

428 

31 

1, 375 

13.047 

297 

528 
2, 792 
3,109 

387 
2,042 

280 
5,453 

689 

43,038 

1,428 

470 
1,082 

635 
9,400 
7,248 

37,992 

508 

3.329 

402 

55, 354 

19, 325 

998 

.159 

344 

2,303 i 

612 ; 

307 

3.383 

151 



I WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES PAID AND AVERAGE 
,! NrSCBBR OF EHPLOYl^S A1 EACH RATE, INCLUD- 
j LNO OFFICERS, FIRM MEMBERS, AND CIJBRK8. 
BUT NOT THOSE EBiPLOYED ON PIECEWORK, (a) 



Total wairt>». 



$76,660,742 1 

- i 

67.963 I 

6.231 I 

I 32H.H24 I 

I 4,940,783 I 

j 103,395 I 

i 104,353 ' 

oO", oo" i 

' 817. :w7 

I 135.790 ' 

615.055 , 

52.517 

1.901,676 , 

185.397 ! 

16,154,034 , 

390, 147 

I 

167.323 i 
306.270 I 
156,887 I- 
3.341,695 : 
2. 416. 371 

13. 033. 901 
95,739 I, 

915.656 |i 
175,313 li 

19,764,386 Ij 

7,049,109 ,' 

239.657 li 
138,795 1 1 
121,176 |! 
895,284 !' 

166. 798 j, 

67,380 i' 

810,463 l{ 

46.098 i; 



Males above 16 vear». 



Totfll $5 and 

number. ^ ^'n^l-r $5. over but 

Under $6. 



89, 577 



II 



36 
16 I 
i»25 I 
6.557 , 
94 

125 
810 
1.030 
186 
910 

28 , 
3,148 
234 I 
21. 176 , 
475 

219 I 
402 . 
261 
4,006 I 
3.222 , 

13,(»37 ' 
1H6 I 
822 i 
208 '• 

19.172 I 

8,978 
425 I 
130 i, 
170 . 

1.203 I' 

.347 , 

169 !' 

827 I 

37 n 



7, 635 j 

1 I 
5 

412 

2 ' 
I 

21 , 

105 

212 

9 

279 

1 
153 I 
5 I 
2.053 
79 

14 

16 

13 

162 ! 

439 ' 

I 

1,174 ; 

85 ! 
137 I 

1 I 
1,275 

445 
127 

2 ' 

4 , 
62 , 



93 

36 

201 

3 



5,478 
7 



156 
321 



5 



69 
58 
13 
78 

9 

89 

17 

1,250 

29 

21 
14 



$6 and 
over but 
under $7. 



11,528 



5 

6 

328 

793 

15 

25 
91 
119 
13 
89 

3 

466 

16 

3,152 

73 

39 
240 





197 


4J 

475 


1-29 


721 


857 


1,586 


25 


21 


54 


99 


17 


22 


,312 


1.264 


507 


1,297 


29 


124 


15 


8 


17 


12 


76 


200 


56 


CW 


19 


35 


19 


65 




5 





a In comparing the table of weekly rates and the number of emi>loy6s at each rate with the average weekly earnings presented in Table 11 it must be 
remembered that it Is not practicable to obtain true average weekly earnings from the table of weekly rates, oecause *the term of employment varies for employds 
at the resi>ective rates. 
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PAY IN AI.L CUA.SSES OF WOOL MANUKAC'TirRE, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 18110. 



WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES PAID AND AVKKAUK NUMBKK OK KMI'IiOYFI^ AT EACH RATB, INCLUDING OFFICERS. FIRM MEMBERS, AND CLERKS, BI' T 


NOT THlWE ! 


1 




EMPLOYED OX PIECEWORK— COUtinued. 










1 




MaloH above IH years— (*oDtinuc(l. 


1 

1 


FeinaleH abo\ 


•«* 15 yearn. 


< 


1 

1 

$7hu<1 nv«T but 


$8 and over but 


1 

t 

$9 and over but { $10 and over 


1 
$12 aitd over ' $15 and ovor $20 and over 


1 
$25 and over. | 


Total nnnilier. 

1 


1 




iiiuler $8. 


under $0. 


1 under $10. but under $12. 

1 


but under $15. but under $20. ; but under $25. 

1 


I.' utii'r <fii> 1 

! ; 

' 1 


13, 437 
1 


10, 594 


11,011 11,329 


8.584 5,48,1 


2.197 

1 


2,:tt)l 1 


70.361 


19, 107 

118 
10 
38 


1 


I 

60 


G 

4 

71 


3 

2 

59 


1 
79 


; ■■■ 1 

1 


133 

12 

363 


2 





3 


70 


39 


28 


30 ; 


4 


1,320 


765 


921 


780 


576 333 


169 


167 1 


3.680 


773 


5 


22 


5 


12 


13 


6 9 1 3 

1 


•> 


39 


2:^ 


tt 


26 


10 





5 


10 


7 1 11 


1 t 


166 


55 7 


66 


55 


84 


108 


100 


05 


28 


45 


1,303 


448 


H 


151 


46 


112 


103 


81 


66 


45 


:j7 ■ 


915 


666 


9 


26 


17 


26 


16 


25 


24 


11 


6 


161 


79 


lU 


H7 


49 


47 


77 


67 


67 


•22 


48 


732 


174 


11 


1 
530 




1 
542 


2 
356 




4 
152 


1 
60 


6| 
51 


158 
1.666 




12 


554' 


195 


4i6 


13 


133 


•9 
1 


16 


10 


9 


5 


8 


8 


135 


21 


14 


3.613 


2. 483 


2,786 


2.181 


1.832 


1.040 


405 


:{81 


14, 226 


3.858 


15 


57 


48 


27 


63 


37 ' 25 


24 


13 


461 


177 


16 


25 


4 


34 


17 


21 ' 22 


10 


12 


149 


72 


17 




14 


33 


14 


16 13 


6 


14 


384 


112 


18 


84 


24 


12 


24 


25 1 15 


8 


7 


266 


47 


19 


772 


718 


632 


480 


221 186 


.')9 


104 


3.310 : 


455 


20 


415 


41.-) 


252 


251 


257 i 191 


83 


69 


2.783 


1,057 


21 


2,100 


1.007 


1.399 1 2,222 


1. 153 1 730 


396 


413 


11,538 


2.933 


22 


2 


3 


4 


15 


20 ! 7 


1 


3 


147 


107 


23 


72 


.'-16 


66 


71 


96 64 


40 


67 1 


1,120 


624 


24 


7 


15 


28 33 


28 ; .21 


11 


25 


31 


6 


25 


2.017 


2,324 


2, 35? 3, 078 


2.832 1 1,686 


531 


501 1 


16.931 


3,869 


20 


1,350 


1,650 


1.277 1.052 


666 415 


135 


184 


6.634 


1.419 


27 


27 


9 


16 16 


20 i 35 


9 


13 


417 


339 


28 


8 


13 


15 , 27 


11 20 


7 


4 


156 


50 


29 


16 


21 


17 


35 


16 , 15 


7 


10 


155 


51 


30 


272 


137 


108 


107 90 78 


40 


24 


867 


231 


31 


30 


19 


20 16 19 20 





3 , 


221 


145 


32 


21 
94 


3 
79 


7 14 
89 57 


18 15 
71 67 


1 
32 


; 


96 
959 


60 
645 


33 


53 


34 




5 


10 ^ 


2 4 


3 




47 

1 


29 35 






~ 






1 i 







b Includes states having less than 3 eHtablishments, in order that the operations of individoal establishments may not he disclosed. These establishments are 
distributed as follows: Colorado, 2; Florida, 1 < Idaho, 1 ; Kansas, 2; Nebraska, 1; South Carolina, 1: South Dakota, 2; Washington, 1. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Tahi.k 13.— average NUMBER OF EMPLOYf.S AT THE DIFFERENT WEEKLY RATES OF PAY 



WEEKLY RATES OP WAGES PAID AND AVERAGE NUMBER UF EMPLOYtlS AT EACH RATE, INCLUDINCJf 
OFFICERS. FIRM MEMBERS, AND CLERKS, BIT NOT THOSE EMPLOYED ON PIECEWORK — CODt*d. 



STATES AM) TERRITORIES 



$5 and 
over bat 
under |6. 



$6 and 
over hut 
under $7. 



Fenmle« al>ov« ir» v«*arH — Continued. 



$7 and 
over but 
under $8. 



i^and 
»>ver but 
under $9. 



$9 and 

over but 

under $10. 



$10 and 

over but 

under $12. 



$12 and 

over but 

under $ir>. 



The I'uitcd States 



17,098 



14,739 



2 Alabama — 

li Arkansas . 

4 California... 

r> Connectiout 

6 IX>laware . . . 



7 Georgia • 

8 Illinois.... 

9 Indiana ... 

10 I Iowa 

11 . Kentucky 



12 I Louisiana. 

13 Maine 

14 Maryland. 

15 Massachasetts 

16 Miebiuan 



Minnesota . 
Mississippi 
Missouri .. 



17 

18 

19 

HQ New Uaropsliire 

21 



22 
23 
24 
25 
2« 



New Jersey 



New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Ponnsvlvania . . 



27 ; Rhode Island 

28 ' Tennessee . . . 

29 ' Texas 

30 Utah 

31 i Vermont 



32 1 Virginia 



33 
34 
35 



West Virginia . . 

Wisconsin 

All other states. 



140 

728 

:i 

iio 
331 
118 

16 
51*2 

158 

310 

16 

2. 912 

110 

30 
152 
203 
626 

1.052 

3. 790 : 

8 • 

:{43 
1 

3, 189 i 

1.918 1 
34; 
40 
37 
88 

43 
17 
83 
10 



2 

48 

672 

11 

21 

68 
47 
:«) 



383 

35 

2.909 

130 

23 
120 . 

1.430 
236 

2.113 

24 

tib 

o 

4.471 

1.028 

17 

48 

U 

243 

<>2 I 

12 I 
122 
7 



40 

10 





317 

63 

2, 207 

13 

14 



1 
500 
240 , 

I 

1,216 

1 

49 

14 

2.068 

661 1 

17 
8 : 

121 I 

11 ' 

1 

53 I 



9 
4 



no 



1.211 
14 



«> 



9 
142 
135 

sm 
1 

3 

4 
1,462 

1.014 

6 

5 
•» 

42 



6 
20 



10 
5 
3 



92 



594 
7 

1 



93 
22 

276 
3 



1 
934 

433 
•> 



3 

86 



18 



8.583 


5 


563 

7 


2.864 


1,991 

1 


305 


5 


1 


1 








48 
756 




.33 
420 


34 
215 ; 


, 

99 ; 


2 

12 

2 




25 




i 




92 




40 


32 


8 ; 


1 



36 



426 
10 



1 
52 
31 

257 
3 

18 



837 
138 



5 

2 

40 



13 
1 



1 
86 



1 



11 



74 ' 



86 

18 
1 



2 
4 
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IN ALL CLASSES OK WOOL MANUFACTURE, liY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1><90— Continuexl. 



WEEKLY KATEa OF WAUE8 PAID AND AVBRAQE NUMBER UP EMPLOY^ AT EACH RATE. INCLUDING r)PFlCER8. FIRM MEMBERl*, 

AND CLERK8, BUT NOT THOSE EMPLOYED ON PIECEWORK— continued. 



PIECEWORKERS. 



Femnlea above 15 years— foiitinnrcl. 






Children. 

$5 and over 
but under $6. 

3:0 

5 

17 


$6 and over 
but under $7. 

42 


1 

1 

$7 and over 
but under $8. 

10 


Average uuin- 
ber. 

46.246 

9 

63' 

2,284 
125 

166 

604 

1,032 

24 

222 

100 
489 
252 1 
-..947 1 
462 

101 ; 

72 
49 
1.859 
953 , 

11,465 

115 

1. 191 

140 

14,654 

1.971 
40 
32 


1 


$15 and over 
but under $20. 

90 


$20 and over 
but under $25. 

17 


1 
$25 and over. ■ 

4 


Total number. 

12,948 1 

250 1 
3 

24 
526 

39 

71 
60 , 
132 
16 

178 1 

..- i 


Under $5. 

12, 56:) 

250 
3 

19 
.-^ 

39 

71 

69 

132 

16 

178 


1 
Total waK<>(». . 

$13, 208, 577 1 


— _ 


,..........! 





$1,678 ! 2 




y 


3 


5 




19. 661 4 


5 


1 ' 


630, 082 5 






44, 528 6 




] 


19. 967 7 


2 1 


, 




. 1 


110,376 1 8 




1 


1 






.-..--....._. --.| 


185.756 ' 9 






• 






6, 276 10 




' 




1 


58, 144 11 


' 1 








4, 705 1 12 


1 


11 150 ' 


142 

68 

1,595 

30 

1 

224 

59 

188 

278 

1.876 

57 

188 

21 

1 4.506 

1,719 

1 109 

41 

19 

39 

30 

1 11 

72 

4 


6 


2 


' 


139,985 13 


1 


i 


68 . 
1.689 
30 




33, 646 ' 14 


23 


1 1 


63 

................ 

3f 

12 

70 


31 









1.915.203 15 




• 




69. 125 16 




1 


29,453 ' 17 


,,,., . 


1 


224 
59 
225 
290 ; 

t 

1,952 

60 

196 

23 

4,597 

1.742 
116 
41 1 
19 ! 
41 


23,032 18 






10,274 19 




1 


, 


488.636 20 




1 i 

1 


236, 146 

3, 329, 354 

10,965 

256,763 

54,865 

4.673,486 

558,506 


21 


14 


5 


2 
1 


4 
2 


22 
23 


15 


2 


I 


8 


24 










2 


25 


10 
3 


3 

2 


2 i 



87 

21 
5 


2 

2 
2 



26 


1 


1 

r 




3. 475 28 




1 ] 


) 


18, 150 1 29 




1 




1 1 




30 


i2 




'■" 





! 

1 


192 

p 

14 
31 
1. .V26 
63 1 


66,199 
2,065 


^ 31 


? 


1 
1 


30 i 


32 


!•••. ••.•*. •••.•• 


1 


11 1 

72 
4 

• 


• 1 

t 


5, 178 33 


1 


2 




i 1 1 


181, 765 1 34 












21. 133 35 


i 


1 


1 
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Tablk 14.— average NUMBER OF EMPLOYES AT THE DIFFERENT WEEKLY RATES OF 



2 
8 

4 
5 
t 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

i:) 

14 
16 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 

81 
82 
88 
84 



86 

86 
37 

38 
30 

40 
41 
42 
43 



I 



CLAPSEM RY HTATKS AND TKKRITOBIK8. 



Nnmlier 

of 

establiHli- 

uicnto. 



W<K>len millit. 



Alabama... 
Arkansas .. 
California . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware... 



Georgia . . 
Illinoiii... 
Indiana . . 

Iowa 

Kentucky 



Maine 

Maryland 

Maiwachiisetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota .... 



MisHissiupi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 



North Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .. 
Rhode Island... 



Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . . 



Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All other states {b) 



Worsted milhs. 



Connecticut 

Massachusetts .. 
New Hampshire 
Now Jersey 



New York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

All <ither states (6) 



44 ' Carpet mills (other than rag) 



45 
46 
47 
48 
40 



Massachusetts .... 

New Jersey- 

New York 

Peunsylvauia 

All other states (6) 



1,311 

6' 
6 
8 
5.'. 

3 I 

H i 
23 
45 I 

14 ' 
40 < 

I 

I 
•75 

165 < 
32 
21 

t 
35 
46 
21 
91 

27 

64 

6 

264 

40 

40 
4 
9 

29 

35 

30 

32 

G 



U'A ! 



I 



60 F**lt mills 



51 Massachusetts .... 

62 i New York 

6:1 ! Ohio 

64 Pennsylvania 

65 All otner states (i^) 



66 Wcml hut mills. 



173 



142 ; 
3 I 



34 

7 
11 
4 
3 
9 

32 



A(K)BEGATBH. 



Average 
number. 



10 , 


2.261 


33 


12, 021 


4 


1.063 


C 


054 


16 ' 


3,953 


41 


9,453 


28 , 


11,757 


."^i 


1,231 



67 
6H 
69 
60 



Massachusetts 

Nfw York 

Pennsylvania 

All other states (b) . 



7 

5 

17 

3 



20, 121 



WEKKLT RATES OF WAGES PAID AND AVEBAOB ' 
NUMBER OP EMPLOY ^.S AT EACH RATE. INCLl'D- 
INO OPKICERS. FIBX XEMBEBS, AND CLERKS, BUT 
NOT THOSE EMPLOTBD ON PIECEWORK. {O) 



Total wages. 



79,351 

lb 

31 

1.264 

r». i7'J 

297 

179 
914 

2.103 
378 

1,803 

4.323 

.'{83 I 

10,813 . 

518 

341 

1,062 
510 
4.189 
4.228 
2.969 

324 
1.032 

402 

16,061 

6,028 

998 

359 

274 

1.585 



444 

287 

982 

61 



43,593 



5,144 

585 

8,954 

12,674 

1.764 



2. 206 

340 
820 ■ 
183 ! 
176 
747 

3,592 

1,045 
997 

1,049 ' 
601 



$28,478,931 

3.125 

6.231 

287,058 ! 

2. 035, 462 

103,395 

32,401 
313, 780 
600.062 
133,240 
554,644 

1,629.888 
123,931 

7, 586, 575 
156,128 
120.967 

306,270 

122, 410 

1,643.168 

1,481,315 

1.046.778 

65.329 

294,365 

175. 313 

5, 729, 982 

2, 297, 416 

239.657 
138,795 
104,156 
625,440 

117.023 
61,919 

824. 772 
17,436 



15, 880, 183 



875, 372 

4, 556, 997 

678, 552 

284.102 

1,481,194 
3, 3.50, 113 
4, 203, 968 

389,885 



11,633.116 



1,892,072 

212. 554 

3, 345, 166 

6, 509, 805 

673,520 



1.041,290 

-^r^ ::j 

140. 528 
361,944 
92. 161 
111.682 ! 
334,981 ;' 



1,363,944 

-i- 
482,602 > 
361, 512 
330,050 i 
189,780 



Males above 16 years. 



Total 
number. 



42,705 



-nn^i^. *<; $5andover $6andover 
L Utter fi). ji,iitnnder|6.butuuder>7 



11 

16 

914 

:i,223 

94 

81 
467 
873 
183 
792 

2,683 

197 

11,860 

282 

192 

402 

254 

2,455 

2,052 

1,484 

166 

507 

208 

7,442 

3,290 

425 
130 
165 
937 

284 
162 
446 

28 



18,549 I 



1,267 

5,321 

750 

.335 

1,598 

3,319 

6,403 

556 



11,998 



2,291 

297 

3,268 

5,322 

820 



1,476 



298 

498 ;, 

124 I! 

83 

473 < 



1.648 

545 
391 
499 
213 



3,700 > 



231 
154 

82 

105 

1 

653 

173 

127 

2 

4 

46 

90 
36 

85 
3 



1.384 



34 < 

627 I 
10 ' 
78 . 

174 

160 

256 

45 



990 . 



491 ! 

36 : 

197 



234 



29 

62 

126 

17 



2,652 





4 


1 


5 


i56 


206 


178 


2 


5 


18 


5 


66 


18 


182 


55 


8 


13 


264 


76 


146 


88 


4 


13 


813 


767 


64 


14 


12 


20 


16 


14 


13 


5 
lift 



26 
59 

23 

41 

17 

606 

155 

29 
15 
17 
30 

46 
19 
14 



1,088 



57 

257 

31 

22 

175 

226 

318 

2 



624 






M.frt 

162 
104 


323 
12 


83 


36 


25 
15 
10 


5 
9 
6 
2 


24 


14 



118 



29 

17 

66 

6 



6.734 

2 

6 

328 

539 

15 

16 
«2 
99 
13 
86 

378 

12 

1,833 

62 

36 

240 
43 
300 
605 
202 

13 

77 

22 

709 

565 

124 

8 

12 

188 

61 

34 

33 

1 



2.070 



112 

733 

76 

11 

173 

171 

700 

94 



808 



367 
20 
93 
79 
48 



145 



47 

39 

1 

3 

65 



206 



75 
23 
87 
21 



a In comparing the table of weekly rates and the number of eniploy^rt at each rate with the average weekly earnings presented in Table 12 it must l>e remembered 
that it is not practicable to obtain true average weekly earnings from' the table of w eekly rates, because the term of employment varies for employes at the respective 
rates. 
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PAY IN EACH CLASS OF WOOL MANUFACTURE, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1890. 



WEEKLY RATR8 OV WAOBS PAID AND AVERAOE NUMBER OF EMPU>Y^ AT EACH RATE, INCLUDING OFFICER8. FIRM MEMBERS. AND C'LERK8, BUT NOT THOSE 

EMPLOTED ON PIBCKWORK— CODtiOUed. 



Males abovt^ 16 vcars— Continued. 



FemaliMi above 15 years. 



17 and over 
bat under $8. 



7,039 



67 

591 

22 

17 
42 
116 
26 
82 

443 

131 

2,130 

37 

24 

22 

84 

553 

249 

239 

2 
45 

7 

1,048 

696 

27 

8 

16 

218 

20 

19 

57 

1 



2,654 



$8 and over 
bat under $9. 



5.285 



f9 and over 
bat under $10. 



5,168 



$10 and over 
but under $12. 



4,488 



88 

442 

5 

2 
44 

42 
17 
35 

389 

6 

1.643 

12 

4 

14 

24 

331 

254 

125 

3 

36 

15 

1,121 

471 

9 

13 

20 

U)3 

9 
2 

51 
5 



2,801 



t 



264 

1,108 

71 

15 

215 

265 

630 

86 



1,651 



147 ' 
465 
336 ' 
26 : 
I 
106 
389 
1,130 j 
182 ! 



1.067 



z *_ _■_" ~ :. ' - — 


_ — - 


129 
99 
650 
519 
2r.7 


270 

67 

197 

493 

40 


259 


192 


88 ' 

71 1 
10 


26 
70 

7 


90 


83 


i 
200 


118 


67 
47 . 
23 


24 

28 
39 
27 



2 

I 

60 

461 

12 

2 

40 

109 

26 

38 

472 

10 

1.575 

18 

34 

33 

12 

420 

153 

283 

4 

41 

28 

778 

847 

16 
15 
17 
86 

12 

7 

46 

10 



2,818 



212 

708 
78 
35 

174 
642 
804 

iO 



1,028 

200 

26 

128 

617 

57 



201 ' 



253 

119 
68 

:« 

31 



1 
4 

68 

308 

13 

3 
82 
90 
16 
52 

342 

8 

1,342 

51 

15 

14 

23 

274 

144 

124 

14 

43 

33 

788 

412 

16 
27 
85 
82 

9 
14 
45 

1 



2,393 



$12 and over 
but under $15. 



3,497 



I 



255 

456 

116 

71 

210 

667 

599 

19 



2, 842 



mi 

14 
1.338 
1.216 

81 



181 



40 


31 


113 


51 


17 


20 


7 


18 


24 


61 



156 

65 
14 
37 
40 



2 
•> 

59 

233 

6 

8 
33 
67 
23 
44 

183 
7 

862 
19 
13 

16 

23 

153 

195 

131 

19 

51 

28 

896 

227 

20 
11 
16 
68 

16 

17 

47 

2 



1.580 



$15 and over 
but under $20. 



2.389 



94 

538 
14 
22 

168 

307 

421 

16 



1.859 



272 

5 

254 

1, 18.'! 

143 



152 

19 
48 
25 
18 
42 

129 

36 
45 
34 
14 



$20 and ovei 
but under $25. 



$25 and over. 



892 



I 



2 

79 

145 

9 

4 

34 
49 
24 
60 

143 

2 

621 

16 

21 

13 

15 
106 
108 

98 

2 

35 

21 
562 
124 

35 
20 

pi 
65 

16 

13 

33 

3 



1,008 

53 

217 

11 

38 

101 

316 

261 

11 



652 



139 
8 

62 
410 

33 



75 

7 

35 

5 

4 

24 

128 

69 

35 

9 

15 



28 

63 

8 

5 
16 
34 
11 
21 

56 

4 

215 

7 

7 

6 

6 

31 

42 

36 

1 

14 

11 

151 

54 

9 

7 

7 

27 

2 
1 

15 
2 



340 



19 

83 

1 

13 

56 

97 

67 

4 



249 



60 

5 

43 

131 

10 



66 



5 i 
17 

I 

6 
37 



45 



861 



26 

57 

2 

I 
10 
30 

6 ' 
34 

43 



159 
2 
6 

14 
6 
71 
45 
33 

3 

19 

25 

135 

66 

13 

4 

10 

18 

8 



20 



Total number. 


26,753 


4 

12 

303 

1,680 

39 


55 
881 
759 
155 
039 


1.839 
118 

6,018 
178 

77 


384 

170 

1,480 

1.964 

985 


112 

360 

31 

4,798 

1,873 



413 



20 

129 

6 

4 

46 
79, 
107 
22 



225 



34 

5 

65 

87 
84 



86 

6 

24 
13 
25 
19 

61 



417 

156 

95 

675 

116 

83 
373 

29 ' 



17,755 



2.264 

51 

4.123 

3,711 

602 



350 

34 
139 
30 : 

5 I 
133 



526 



Under $5. 



7,598 



662 I 
6.073 
1,188 ' 

5ai 

1,642 I 

4,108 ; 

4,325 
353 



10.751 



4 

10 

25 

376 

23 

22 

191 

546 

75 

97 

330 

4 

1,552 

88 

52 

112 
41 
247 
578 
868 

93 

195 

6 

1,128 

440 

339 
60 
26 

194 

100 
48 

220 
18 



4.649 

118 

1,177 

l.'i3 

320 

660 

1,191 

901 

129 



1,680 



2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 



35 

36 
37 
38 
80 

40 
41 
42 
48 



44 



940 


45 


37 


46 


382 


47 


218 


48 


97 


49 


i:iO 


50 


27 


61 


42 


52 


' 12 


63 


2 


61 


47 


66 



226 56 



14 


22 


196 


56 


yr 


6 


26 


44 


32 


58 


16 


3 


149 


98 


59 


9 


10 


137 


1 40 


60 



b Includes staten hnvin^ less than 3 establishments, in order that the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. These establishments are 
distributed hm follows: Woolen ^oods. Idaho, 1; Kansas, 1; Louisiana. I: South Carolina. 1: South Dakota, 2. Worsted goods, Kentucky, 2; Maine. 1: Ohio. 1; 
Wisconsin. 1. CarnetH. Conms'ticut, 2; Rhode Island, 1. Felt goods, Connecticut. 2 ; Indiana, 1: Maine, 1: Michigan, 1; New Hampahiro,2; New Jersey, 2. Wool 
bats, Counectii'ut, 2: Maine. 1. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Taulk 14.— average NUMBER OF EMPLOYES AT THE DIFFERENT WEEKLY RATES OF PAY 



N^'BEKLY RATES OP WAOE8 PAID AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYES AT EACH RATR. INCLUDING i 
OFFICERS, FIRM MEMBERS, AND CLERKS. BUT NOT THOSE EMPLOYED ON PIECEWORK— COUt'cl. ' 



CLASSES MY STATES AXl> TEHKITOKIKS. 



Females above 15 years— ('ontinue<l. 



1 Woolen mills. 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

'.) 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 



Alabama — 
Arkansas . . 
California . . 
Connecticut, 
Delaware. .. 



(teorgia .. 
Illinois... 
Indiana . . 

Iowa 

Kentucky 



Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 



Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 



North Carolina 

Ohio 

Ore^jon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rho<1e Island. . . 



Tennessee. 

Texas 

rtah 

Vermont .. 



Virginia 

West Virginia . 

Wisconsin 

All other stateM 



35 1 Worsted mills. 



36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 

48 
49 

SO 

51 
52 
53 
54 
56 

56 

57 
58 
59 

eo 



Connecticut 

Massachusetts . . 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 



New York 

Pennsylvania .. 
Rhode Island... 
All other states 



$5 and over $6 and over $7 and over 
but under $6. but under $7. ; but under $8. 



i8 and over ^ ^*^ ^^® »°*^ 

l?»t nnrt^r M «ver but i ovcr but 
but under $9. ^ ^,^ ^ ^^^^ 



5,332 



5.093 



3,937 



2.126 



1,079 



Carpet mills (other than rag) 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

All other states 



Felt mills 



Massachosetts 

New York 

Ohio 



Pennsylvania 



*7 



All other states 



I 



Wool hat mills 



Massachusetts . 

New York 

Pennsylvania . . 
All ottier states 



136 

267 

3 

Xi 
.■>9 
94 
15 
.■)12 

240 
16 

»53 
30 
21 

152 
115 
233 
790 
212 



67 

1 , 
865 I 
265 

I 
34 
40 I 
22 I 
64 I 

13 I 
17 
45 
10 



2 ' 
38 
277 
11 



38 
23G 



28 
31H 



29 
151 



I 



06 
,)9 
47 
15 

275 

35 

1.022 

35 

3 

120 
4 
496 
171 
17:> 



53 

5 

1,477 

431 

17 

48 

24 

148 

•> 
11 

17 



31 

37 

9 

8 

209 

63 

1.247 

3 



15 

9 

4 
•> 

08 



17 

10 

5 

3 

01 



720 

8 



315 



1 
302 
235 
146 

1 
44 

14 

im 

325 

17 

8 

14 

63 

1 

1 

44 



105 I 
131 
5G 

1 ! 
1 . 

4 ! 

347 
207 

6 

5 ', 
2 '' 
26 



61 
22 
22 

3 



1 
123 
143 



3 
56 



19 



18 



453 



$12 and 
over but 
under tl5. 



108 



48 



2 
3 



•> I 



34 



155 



1 
28 
30 



3! 



42 

57 i 



5 
2 

16 



7 

1 i 



38 


43 1 


6 


2 


2 


1 


27 1 


10 


4 


44 i 


29 


15 



31 
'3 



5 

10 . 
4 



9 
o 



■2\: 



4 
2 



1 ' 
48* 

"i 



8 



34 
5 



•i" 



4.624 
191 


4,108 

111 

1,343 

697 

16 

436 
893 
512 
100 

1,665 

342 

2 

442 

782 

97 

128 


1.664 



121 

810 

22 

7 

53 
300 
307 

44 

1,503 


17525* 

51 
295 

1 
4 

86 
284 
794 

10 

1.108 


670 

37 
81 
11 


424 

33 
59 
21 


1 
70 ■ 


1.275 
283 


23 


156 




137 

1,070 

1.442 

70 


64 
193 
284 


61 

173 

77 


1: 

'1 


3, 344 


643 


752 


51 1 


472 
1? 


40 


113 


111 


8 : 


2. 314 

482 

64 


521 
598 
308 

33 


390 
583 

■•Art 

2 


73 

450 

9 


1 

.552 

5 


43 


56 


i 

• 
1 

1 1 








'■ 1 


7 








1 ! 


3 


69 
1 


24 
1 








1 1 


25 






, 






3 






18 




58 

84 


26 


2 
34 


1 i 


111 


26 


13 


4 



4 ; 
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1\ KAC'H CLASS OF WOOL MANUFACTURE, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 189<>— Continued. 



WEEKLY KATES OF WAGKsS PAID AND AVBUAQE NUMBER OK EMPLOYi:;S AT EACH KATE, IM'LUDINO UFFU'ERS, FIRM .ME.MRER8. 

AND CLBRK8, BUT NOT THOSB EMPLOYED ON PIECEWORK— continued. 



PIECEWORK ERK 



Feuiale» above 15 years— Co 


ntinuerl. 
$25 and 


1 

1 

over. 

1 


Total 


number. ! 
4,367 




Children. 








1 

$15 ami over 
but under )^20. 

23 


i^U and over 
but under $25. 

2 


! Under $5. 

4,202 


$5 and over 
but under $0. 

138 


$6 and over 
but under $7. 

17 


$7 and over 
but under $8. 




2 ■ 




10 






1 


1 
















3 

24 

141 

39 

1 

_ 1 


3 

19 

128 

39 










2 
3 




5 
13 








1 1 






I 


1 

1 




.,,.,. 

i 




1 


1 

1 





A verage 
number. 





1 


1 




1 


1 


6 ::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::: 






' 




•" 1 


1 


1 








o 



25 

24 I 
108 

16 
178 

68 

707 

29 

1 

224 

59 
154 

78 
191 



25 
24 

108 
16 

178 

80 

68 

678 

29 

1 





, 






6 


1 
2 1 






20 


9 ' 


1 " 1 



6,526 



1 



Total wa^en. 



$2,042,091 



180 



23 
129 
125 

18 
42 

363 
24 

194 

213 



7,241 
41,246 
44,528 

2,385 
9,658 

83, 165 
6,276 

50,404 

71,551 



1.228 
34 
71 



401,340 
11.246 
23,350 

23, 032 
5,499 
31, 724 
25,079 
95,198 



2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 14,— AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOY^.S AT THE DIFFERENT WEEKLY RATER OF PAY 



62 
63 
04 
05 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
86 



A4M}KB1>ATKS. 



CLASSES HY STATES AN'I> TBRRITORIKH. 



Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 



61 I Hosiery and knitting millM. 



Alabama — 
Connecticut 
Georgia — 

Illinois , 

Indiana 



Iowa 

Louisiana 
Maine ... 



Maryland 

Massaobusotts 



Micbigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 
Khode Island . . 



Utah 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

All other states (a) . 



Average 
number. 



796 



201 
5 

44 
236 

16 

5 
10 
23 I 
14 ' 



01.209 



3 


412 


27 


3,134 ; 


4 


349 


35 


1,878 


9 


962 


3 


9 1 


; 3 


284 , 


4 


260 


8 


306 


74 


4,675 


10 


848 


3 


129 


7 


125 ; 


37 


3,178 


15 


1,277 



20,299 
184 

1,898 
15,941 

1.538 

70 

718 

2,296 

439 



WEBKLY BATEA OK WAOE8 PAID AND AVEBAOB 
NUMBBB OF EMPLOYES AT EACH BATE. INCLl'D- 
INO OKPICEB8, KIBM MEMBERS, AND CLERKS. BrT 
NOT THOSE EMPLOYED ON PIEOEWOBK. 



Total wages. 



$18, 263, 272 

64,838 
1,073,135 

71.952 
545.109 
207. 519 

2,550 

51,841 

30,165 

61,466 

1,495,260 

208,344 

46,356 

34.477 

989,130 

842,600 

6.437,308 
30,410 

466,630 
4, 732, 764 

487,350 

17,020 
209,844 
449,724 
147, 490 



I .- 



Totel 
number. 



13,201 

25 

899 

44 

349 
137 

3 
26 

6 

37 

861 

155 

27 

7 

7.')6 

371 

5,798 
20 

168 
2,507 

283 

5 
266 
326 
125 



Malei<i above 16 Tears. 



imier f&. i„tunder$6. Uitnnder$7. 



1,244 



9 ' 

47 ! 
3 '■ 
39 , 
26 

1 
1 
3 
1 
68 



23 
2 



I 



960 

3 

66 

2 

51 
•> 



9 

1 

4 

56 

14 
1 
1 



1,565 

3 

58 
9 
9 
9 



2 
1 
4 

97 

16 
3 



54 


47 


97 


84 


60 


73 


572 


456 


956 


3 


2 


8 


12 


7 


20 


174 


89 


115 


16 


34 


31 


16 


40 


21 


87 


5 


19 


3 


10 


14 



a Includes states bavins less than 3 establishments, iu order that the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. These establishments are 
distributed as follows : California, 2; Colorado, 2; Florida,!; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 2: Nebraska,!; Virginia. 2; Washington,!; West Virginia, 2. 
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IN EACH CLASS OF WOOL MANUFACTURE. BY STATES AND TERKITORIES: 1890— Contiimed. 



WBKKLY KATKH OK WAOEH PAII> AND AVEKAOE NL'MBEK OF EMPLOYES AT EACH RATE, INCLrUINU OKKK^EHS. FIRU MBMBBB8. AMD CLBBK8, BUT NOT TH06K 

EMPLOYED OS PIECEWOHK— COOtiuued. 



Malert above 16 voars— (^ontinuml. 



$7 and over 
but under $8. 



1,631 



f8 and over 
but under $9. 



1.131 



1 
131 


24 
34 



2 
95 

14 
1 



142 

41 

858 



12 

138 

24 



54 
36 
15 



if9 and over $10 and over 
but under 9>10. . but under $12. 

1.643 



$12 and over i $15 and over 
but under $15. but under $20. 



1,269 



90 
8 

11 
4 



1 
55 

'm: 



48 
i) 

475 



9 

282 

29 

1 
34 
27 
12 



1 . 
160 



5 



44 

3 



83 i 



26 
12 



1,367 I 

1 

92 
2 

67 
U , 



1 . 

144 

4 ! 



'» 



133 

28 

033 



5 



273 
36 



22 
42 

8 



2 
94 


2 
1 
73 
6 

485 
1 
6 

357 
41 



25 
11 
29 



2 . 
105 ; 

I 

m 1 
I 

8 I 
2 

48 I 

19 ' 
/ 

507 
1 

18 
392 

17 



22 
22 
19 



1.231 

1 
90 

3 
31 
15 



$20 and over ' 
but under $25. ' 



605 

1 
42 

6 
12 

11 



3 

87 

8 
1 



63 

27 



399 
5 

23 
385 

30 I 

4 

13 i 
32 

7 



$25 and over. 



655 



Females above 15 years. 



Total number. Under $5. 



I 



4 : 
28 

17 

3 

2 
25 

15 : 

I 

238 , 



25 

130 

14 



13 

17 

1 



40 



35 

7 



6 

1 

8 

32 

10 
6 
1 

26 
9 

219 



31 

172 

11 



6 

28 

7 



15.226 



129 ! 
678 ' 
111 
922 
134 

6 
158 

84 ' 

17 
641 

270 
72 ; 
96 I 

617 

250 

4.704 
85 

709 
4.160 

436 

60 
292 

544 I 
201 ! 



4. 824 61 



114 
143 
33 
257 
102 



80 

17 

100 

77 

20 

6 

43 

122 

1.449 

14 

407 

1,232 

78 

25 

37 

883 

81 



! 62 
; 63 

' 65 
66 



67 
68 
09 
70 
71 

72 

73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
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Tablk 14.— average NUMBER OF EMPLOYES AT THE DIFFERENT WEEKLY RATES OF PAY 



61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
60 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 
85 



WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES PAID AND AVERAOE NUMBER OF EMPLOY^ AT EACH KATE, LNCLUD- 
IMO OFFICERS, FIRM MVMBBBS, AND CLERKS, BUT NOT THOSE EMPLOYED ON PIECEWORK— 

continued. 



CLASSES BY STATKS AND 1ERKITOKIFF. 



Females hU«vo 15 yearn— Continued. 



$5 and over i $6 and over \ $7 and over |« and over ' ^^^^^^ [ *jj"i"i ^lllw 
but under $6.| but under f 7. but under ^.| but under $9. „«X'$fo. ■ xmde^fll undSr^Js. 



Hosiery and knitting mills. 



Alabama — 
Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 



Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 



Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Ham]>shire. 
New Jersey 



New York 

North Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island . . . 

ruh 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

All other states 



156 

1'72 
•24 

i 
i:>8 



3.601 



146 

21 

282 



1.420 



71 
2;") 



7ti« 



2<5 



440 



5 






1 
2 



2.*) 



167 

7ft 
15 
88 
lUO 
87 

1.122 

6 

2.')! 

742 

211 

15 
24 
38 
40 



159 

90 

20 

1 

2:^4 

33 

989 

15 

9 

1.309 

85 

20 

95 

105 

43 



08 

10 
14 



176 

7 

471 



4 

386 

29 



58 

9 

20 



.')2 



•I 

T 

36 



328 



2 

248 
13 



16 



i:> 



349 



80 



3 



1 



21 
112 



158 




30 



11 I 

I 

'6*! 



2 



9 



3 

1 !■ 



188 



18 

70 

4 



24 ! 
6 i 

2| 



71 



8 

i 



3 
36 



1 
6 




4 
1 
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IN KACH CLASS OF WOOL MANUFACTURE, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1890— Continued. 



WBKKLY RATRM OK WAOK8 PAID AND AVERAGE NUMBER OP EMPLOT^B AT EACH RATE, INCLUDING OFFICERS, FIRM MEMBERS. 

AND CLERKS. BUT NOT THOSE EMPLOYED ON PIECEWORK ^continued. 



PIKCEWtiRKKKs. 



Females above ir> vearn— Continued. 



Children. 



$15 and over $20 and over *.>-, „,„i „..„-, Totnl mini lR»r ' Imlir A5 $6 and over #6 and over $7 and over 

but under $20. but under rr>. ^-» «»<l "^ «^r. ] loiai iiuniDir. i ml. r *5. but under $6. , but under $7. , butunder$8. 



40 



15 



2 
2 



2,711 

250 
8P 
46 
45 
22 



2, 649 

250 
8(i 
46 
45 



59 



Averag, num. , t«u1 wa^ea. 



30,071 ; 

8 

1.571 

148 

562 

669 



$7. 429. 090 

1,498 

408,590 

17-582 

100.718 

102,591 



61 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 



\ 
5 



15 
5 
2 



2 
3 
2 



4 
3 



80 
1 



56 
117 

684 

31 

42 

1. 122 

48 

5 

5 

65 



83 
1 



39 : 

117 ! 

665 , 

31 I, 
42 ' 
1.101 

48 |. 

5 i, 

3 I 
65 ' 



17 

18 



19 



100 

170 

252 

3. 087 

422 

30 

22 

1,749 

539 

9, 113 
98 

979 
8, 152 

771 



155 

1,361 

113 



4,705 

17, 240 

33,646 

846.431 

56.029 

6,103 

4.775 

455,712 

117,417 

2.532,963 
9,460 

193. 095 
2,079,563 

206,182 



I 82 

53,216 I 83 

146,521 84 
35.053 85 
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Table 15,— CUSTOM CARDING MILLS IN THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES: 1890. 
Note.— In the preceding tables the data relating to cuatom carding mills arc included with statistics of woolen mills. 



CAPITAL. 



STATES. 



Nomber 

of 
establish- _ . 
ments. valneof 
hired 



property. 



The United States 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Greorgia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . 

Missouri 

New Hampshire . . . 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All other states (a) 



103 


1 
$18,065 : 


5 
3 
3 
7 
3 

15 

16 

10 

6 

3 

12 

4 

21 

13 

m 
t 

14 

10 
7 

5 
7 
5 
8 


400 




900 


200 

800 

4.750 

1,000 


1,000 , 



3,100 
1,300 


500 




600 






Direct investment. 



Land, 
buildings 
and ma- 
chinery. 



0.825 
11,635 

3,025 
36,765 

4,700 

23,156 
55,050 
18,295 ,, 
11,475 '! 
3,200 

21.799 

5,925 

54,475 

10, 810 

14.020 

25, 233 

17,953 

8,585 

16,010 

10,190 

9.555 

16,730 



6,^750 
10,800 

3,025 
34,065 

4,700 

21,202 
43, 475 
16, 170 
11,125 
3,200 

18.495 

6,725 

52,295 

10,580 

12, 470 

21,035 

17,055 

7,810 

15,450 
8,500 
8,650 

15.630 



Live 
assets. 



Miscella 

neous ex 

peuscs. 




$13,802 



3,304 
200 
2,180 , 

230 : 

1,550 
4,198 ! 

898 

775 

560 
1.690 

905 
1,100 



AVERAQE NUMBER OF ESIPLOT^S AND TOTAL 

WAGES. 



Aggregates. 



Average '< Total 



number. 



123 
262 
129 
912 : 
106 

952 , 
2.182 I 

888 

1.166 

55 

1,007 
315 

1,142 
397 

705 

877 
467 , 
795 ■ 

268 
88 I 
615 
351 



wages. 



416 $61,618 



7 
4 
5 
32 
7 

39 
32 
26 
23 
5 

23 

9 

33 

23 

25 

21 

33 

9 

9 
15 
15 
21 



1,465 I 
1.237 

600 I 
3,451 
2,000 I 

5,075 I 
8,164 j 
4.186 
3,950 
1.150 

2,003 , 
1.240 I 
4,871 
2.071 I 

3,125 I 
2,843 
4.366 
1,050 I 

1.477 
1.450 
2, 160 I 
3.075 



18 
7 

29 
19 

18 
20 
30 

8 

i 

9 1. 
15 I, 
12 ' 
17 i 



3 
1 
2 
3 

7 
1 
3 
1 



2 







1 


• 

Males 
above 16 


Females 
above 15 


Children. 


years. 


years. 




354 


47 


15 


7 






4 




1 


5 




_..•>>..... 


28 


4 


1 


7 




35 
23 
19 
19 




1 

! 

4 


3 

I 


5 




« f% 


o 


^ i 



I Cost of _ , - 
materials i ^^al"® **' 



used. 



2 
1 
2 
1 



products. 



$332. 650 $476. 278 



3,489 

7,085 

5,173 

17,280 

11,052 

46,894 
41 819 
19.931 
14,422 
4,575 

14, 819 

8,443 

23,126 

12,240 

7,397 
16,782 
27,832 

9,133 

5,816 

9,943 

6,035 

19.364 



5.180 

9,250 

7,200 

23.738 

14,500 

62.920 
64,633 
29,100 
20.i»51 
6,250 

21,530 
12,200 
33,822 
17.911 

11.763 
24.500 
38,135 
12,783 

9,300 
13,770 

9,305 
27,528 



a Includes states having less than 3 establishments, in order that the operations of indi\idual entablishments may not be disclosed, 
distributed as follows : Illinois, 2; Maryland, 1; Massachusetts, 1 ; Oregon, 1; South Carolina. 1 ; Texas, 1; Utah, L 



These establishments are 
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Table 16.— IDLE CAPITAL AND MACHINERY, BY STATES: 1890. 



STATES. 



Total 

Calitbmia 

Counecticut 

Illinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Maine 

MasHachuaetta 

Michigan 

Hisaoari 

New Hampshire . . , 

New Jersey 

New York* , 

North Carolina ... 

Olilo 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All other states {b) 



Nnmlier 

of 
establish- 
ments. 



267 

4 
11 

10 I 
7 

5 

I 

43 
9 

4 

9 

5 

36 

6 

18 
47 

6 

6 

5 

3 

8 

13 



CAPITA I- 



Total. 



$6, 100, 860 

225,000 

635,408 

24.300 

83.125 

177,350 

47.600 

126, 200 

1, 184, 110 

195,556 

23,100 

121,600 

255,000 

899,711 

19,440 

99.100 

1,265,460 

294,500 

25,500 

29,500 

10,200 

163,300 

195,800 



Land. 


Buildings. 


$841,916 


$2, 273. 239 


22.700 
52,400 
3.800 
13,725 
17,550 


76.300 
320.100 
10,600 
24,500 
66,000 


2,600 

8,500 

135,305 

16,300 

2,000 


22,000 

31.500 

433,150 

98, 151 

5,300 


17,200 

14,300 

248.700 

3.040 


51,000 

46, .500 

301.600 

8,600 


12.700 

177, 310 

38,500 

5,000 


38,700 

434,050 

160,000 

9,500 


3,100 

2,600 

16.196 

28,300 


14,400 

4,000 

43.888 

72,500 



Machiner\'. 

tools, anH 

implomenta. 



$2, 985. 705 



MACHIXEBY. 



126,000 

262, 908 

9,900 

44.900 

93,800 

23. 000 
86,200 
615. 5«5 
81,105 
15.800 

5.1,400 
194.200 ' 
349.411 I 
7,800 , 

47,700 ' 
654,100 ' 
06.000 
11,000 I 

12. 000 
2,700 
103,216 
95,000 I 



SeUof 
cards. 



612 



9 
41 

6 
17 
16 

6 

25 

135 

15 

4 

10 

8 

113 

2 

18 

116 

30 

5 

6 

3 

7 

20 



Comb- 
ing ma 
clunes. 



23 



9 



Spindles. I Looms. 



35 172, 634 



03,018 



2.815 


31 


3.620 


195 


840 


24 


3,923 


74 


4.180 


68 


2.646 


5 


3,830 


62 


34,798 


770 


1,282 


12 


888 


28 


1,760 


52 


4.100 


194 


24,654 


411 


3,240 


5 


4.204 


70 


48,124 


635 


13,572 


208 


1,930 


42 


950 


14 


600 


18 


6,270 


6 


5,408 


94 



Knitting 

ma- 
chines. 



1,821 



148 



20 
1 

45 

16 

318 

426 

9 

50 

8 

391 

40 

172 
56 
25 
12 

11 



57 
16 



a Inclndes 34 hand looms. 

6 Include.H states in which there were less than 3 establishments that were repoi-te<l as idle during the censns year, in order that the value of individual establishments 
may not la- disclosed. These establishmenta were located as follows: Arkansas, 1 ; Delaware, 1; Georgia, 1; Kentucky, I; Maryland, 2; Minnesota, 2; Nebraska, 1; 
Texas, 1; Utab.l; Vennont, 2. 
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Tahlk 17.— shoddy MANUKACTUKE, 



• APITAI- 



8TATE8 



! Number 

establiah- Value «>f 
meuts. I hired 

property. 



Direct invetitmcnt. 



Value of plant. 



lAv*^ jiSHetH. 



Ajrjfrejiate. 



Total. 



Laud. 



Machin- 
Build- I ery, tooU*, 
ingB. I and im- 
plemenU. 



Total. 



Raw ma- 
terials. 



Stock in 
process and 

finished 

products on 

hand. 



■ I - 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



The United States 

Connecticnt 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 

New flersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

All other states (b) 



94 

7 
3 

29 
3 
4 

12 
3 

18 

10 
5 



$457,713 $3,754,063 ,' $1,675,801 , $265,500 I $556,990 i $853,311 I $2,078,262 



Cash, bills 
and accounts 
receivable, 
aud all 
sundries 
not else- 
where re- 
ported. 



$923,209 i $294,781 



6,650 

8,000 

36,200 

10. 463 

160,000 

6,500 

12.000 

144,000 

62.500 

11.400 



395. 336 
110.037 
902, 850 

23,000 
193, 225 
482, 520 
744, 530 
640. :t82 
194.250 

67, 933 



152, 666 

62,100 

445,412 

14, ,500 

78.900 

2:)9. 261 

165, 530 

359, 432 

119.600 

.38, 400 



14.900 

6,600 

87,200 

1,000 

14, 500 

48,800 

30.000 

50,000 

9,000 

3. ,500 



72, 275 
23,500 
161,854 
2,500 
25,400 
92,461 
40,000 
97,500 
20,000 
21,500 



65,491 
32,000 

196,358 
11.000 
39,000 
98,000 
95,530 

211.932 
90,600 
13, 400 



STATES. 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOY^:? AXD TOTAL 

WAGES — continued. 



242,670 

47,937 

457, 438 

8,500 

114, 325 

243, 259 

.579. OOO 

280,950 

74,650 

29, 5.33 



POWER. 



142,500 

15,500 

157,597 

2,000 

31,600 

107,763 

311,000 

126,899 

19,000 

9,350 



45, 100 ! 
10,000 : 
92,320 I 
1,000 I 
25,000 
32,770 
32,000 I 
40.141 
9,450 
7,000 



$860,272 

55,070 

22.437 

207, 521 

5, .500 

57. 725 

102,726 

236,000 

113.910 

46.200 

13,183 



Operatives and ! 
skilled -Continueil.! 



Unskilled. 



St«am. 



Water. 



Other power. 



12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 



Chil- 
dren. 



i Wages. 



_- 1 



The United States 



38 

8 



$672, 335 



Males 
above 

16 
years. 



78 



Fe- 
males 
above 

15 
years. 



Wages. 



Boilers., ?"' 
I (Num ■ «''*®«- 



ber.) 



(Num- 
ber.) 



16 I $34,764 



Connecticnt ' 8 71,023 

Illinois 29,754 

Massachusetts \ 147,339 



New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island . . 
All other states 



4 

6 

20 



10,650 
33,805 
56,981 
157,500 
102, 295 
48,256 
14. 732 



3 



4 
8 
12 
30 
8 
1 



o 
3 



1,522 
'5,' 274 



89, 

"J 

9 

2 

25 



62 

6 

2 

18 



8 



1,800 
3,080 
5,100 
14,164 
3,260 
564 



4 

10 
8 

24 
5 
2 



3 
6 

3 

17 

5 
o 



Water wheels. Turbine wheels. 



Horse 
power. 



4,312 



Num- 
ber. 



188 

215 

1,040 



23 



6 



8 
1 



Horse 
power. 



1,075 
310 



Num- 
ber. 



38 



Horse 
power. 

1,617 
135 



Num- 
ber of 
motors. 



3 ; 



Horse 
power. 



55 



380 
50 



260 
310 
640 
1,256 
283 
120 



2 



I 
1 
4 



150 



20 


799 


1 


30 


4 


130 


6 


303 



15 

40 

130 



220 



30 
25 



MATERIALS USED — continued. 



STATED. 



23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 



The United Stat**.* 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

All other states 



Shoddv 



Waste Hn«l wim)1 noiln. 



Camel's hair and noils. 



All other animal hair. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



45, 136. 841 $3, 447, 172 



4, 420, 000 


339. 100 


3, 796. 000 


100. 413 


13,672,070 


992,656 


1, 008, 700 


65,176 


1,960,000 


116, 900 


1.610,171 


158,506 


5,205,000 


684,000 


8,333,900 


631. 140 


3, 316, 000 


281,300 


1. 815. 000 


77.981 



10,997,044 $1,801,290 
685, 000 I 40. 300 I 



Pounds. 



405,000 



Cost. 



$29,300 



283.587 ; 
45,000 

776,400 : 
2, 492. 000 ; 

500,000 ; 
4.004,957 ' 
2, 210, 100 



91,465 
8,200 
171,000 
156,765 
280,000 
317, 160 
736, 4«K) 



Pounds. 



30.000 



Cost. 



$900 



405,000 



29,300 



i| 



Raw cotton. 

J 
t 

Pounds. Cost. 

24. 000 $2, 260 , 
14,000 1,160 



30,000 



900 



10.000 



1,100 : 



a Includes pieceworken* and their wages. 
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BY STATES: 1890. 



Total. 



Keut paid 
tor ten- 
ancy. 



$'238 094 



26,099 


400 


11,610 


400 


62,687 


2. 9.'.0 


1,795 


875 


20, 150 


H. rmo 


11,640 


«5(» 


28,266 


1,-JOO 


50,305 


12. 147 


22. 278 


4. 546 


3,264 


820 


-. -. — . . 


_ 



$:i2. 488 



MISCELLANEOUS EXPEN>ES. 



TaxcH. lusurantM-. 



Repairs, or- 
dinary, ol' 
buildings 
and ma- 
chinery-. 



Interest 
paid on 
cash used 
in the busi- 
ness. 



Sundries 
not else- 
where re- 
IK>rted. 



AVERAGE NUMBER OV E.MPLOY(::8 AND TOTAL WAGES. 



Aggregate*. 



Officers, firm members, and 
clerks. 



Average 
nuuiber. 



Operatives and 
skilled, (a; 



Total 
wages. 



Males I Females 
above l(i ' above 15 



years. 



years. 



' 








, 


1 


1 


3.0^4 


1 

$28,554 


$53. 814 
7,029 


$24, 858 
5, 320 


$85. 296 
8.932 


1 
2.299 ; 

180 1 


$856,582 


1.391 


3. 027 


8."). 816 


. 395 


544 


525 


4,500 


5,240 


114 


30,254 


.">.2(W 1 


6,748 


18.274 


2 004 


27,443 , 


435 


180, 718 1 


IHO 


190 


550 . 






25 


ll,68:j . 


900 1 


725 


2. 375 


1,500 


6.150 1 


127 1 


43, 755 


1,068 ! 


2.307 , 


2. 280 


3,185 


2,150 


192 


77,361 ; 


1,<M<} 


5,600 1 


2. 100 


5,500 


12,220 


696 


182,700 : 


1. 27:$ 


6. 206 


12. 863 


1.6',fi ! 


16.180 


339 


151,175 


622 


3,197 


(J. 200 


1.113 


6.000 


146 


68.014 


341 


10 


1.G18 


100 


375 


45 


19. 076 


MACHINERY. 













142 



12 
4 

29 
1 
10 
19 
12 
37 
14 
4 



I 



Wages. 



Fe- 
Males males 
above 16 above 
years. 15 

vearrt. 



$149. 483 

13, 271 

6,500 

28.135 

1.033 

8,150 

17,300 

20,100 

34.716 

16, 498 

3,780 



1,174 

139 
37 

24 
60 
132 
167 
181 
121 
25 



849 1 



16 

73 

101 



I 



46 

27 

485 

KJ 

3 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

10 



15 I 11 



MATER! A [> U.SEIi. 



Canl.s. 
(Sets.) 



470 



47 
12 
167 
12 
19 
36 
43 
62 
58 
14 



CoMibiuu machiuf^H. 



SpindloM. Looms on woolen gooils.! 



Foreign. 



American. ' Woolen 



Hroad. 



Narrow. 



3, 170 
510 



240 



1 



450 
1,970 



6 



6 



IG 



16 



Total cost. 



$6, 003, 035 

442. 852 

103. 722 

1, 170. 868 

86.816 

301,113 

343, 012 

1. 100, 480 

1.20.'»,2,58 

1, 165, Zi5 

83,679 



Foreign wool in condition 
purchased. 



l*onnds. 



.521, (K)0 



80,000 



10,000 ; 
15,000 i 



16. 000 
400.000 



Cost. 



$84,930 



12.000 



Domestic wool in condi- 
tion purchase<l. 



I 



Poundn. 



Cost. 



Total for- 
eigD'and do- , 
mestic wi>ol j 

in scoured 
pounds. 



r84, 400 



6,000 
11,250 



100, 000 

I. 

22,400 : 



$297. 238 

18,000 i| 
'*' 11,448 I 



11.080 
44,000 



3.000 
108,000 
296,000 
249,000 

6.000 



750 
63,600 I 
76.000 |i 
126,000 I 
1.440 



953.400 , 12 



98,000 



32.400 
15,000 



3,000 
124,000 
429,000 
249.000 

3.000 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 



r 



Pounds. 



10,000 



YaruH n«>t made in mill. 

I 
Woolen. I Cotton. 

I Ponnd.s. Co»t. 



Cost. 
$4,000 



25, 000 
25, (KH) 



$."),000 



5,000 



I 10, (MM) 



4,000 



Oil. 



Gallons. 



296. 221 

12,834 

2,900 

70. 333 

2. 175 

16,209 I 

13. 070 

47. .")00 

113.000 

14.020 

4,180 



Cost. 



MATERIALS USED— contiuued.v 



Soap. 



PonndH. 



COHt. 



$89, 245 267. 200 I $7, 075 



3,896 

800 

26, 5,52 

1,0.50 

4, 723 

3,992 

16.900 

24,252 

6,780 

1,240 



22.000 
19,000 
22.500 
38,200 



700 ' 
480 
450 
1,080 



Cliemi- 
c*als and 
dye- 
stuffs. 



Cost. 
$78, 519 



I 



Fuel. 



7,506 ; 



13,620 



1,250 


25 


1,800 


5.000 


100 


7.223 


56,250 


1.150 


' 28.900 


2.000 


70 


16,600 


101, 000 


3, 020 


2,780 









Total 
cost. 



$88,751 

10,500 
1,8:J5 

22.760 

60 

5, 765 

6,576 

14,250 

18.028 
6.605 
2,365 



Coal. 

Cost. 

i 
$88,291 

10,200 I 
L835 , 
22,769 j. 

"'5.765' . 

6, 576 

14.250 

18.026 

6.555 

2,315 



Wowl. 
Cost. 



$460 
300 



.1' 



60 



.50 
50 



Kent of 

power and 

heat. 



Cost. 

$5,809 

300 
134 

788 



All other 
materials. 



Cost. 



$61 546 23 



500 
900 



1.300 

1,300 

587 



4,300 I 24 

: 25 

6. 120 26 

i 27 

400 I 28 
4,200 29 
30 
31 



46. 510 



950 32 
06 3:{ 



b Includes states bavinc Ws than 3 establishments, in order that the operations of individual establishments may not be discloseil. These establiHhments 
are distributed as follows : California, 1; Maine, 2; Vermont. 1: Wisconsin, 1. 
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Tablk 17.— shoddy manufacture, 



PRODUCTS. 



STATB>. 



AKjrregate 
value. 



Horni* ItlunkctH, all Wf>ol. 



lioot aucl t»lio<; linings. 



The Uniteil States 

2 Connecticut 

3 niinuia 

4 MaaHachtisrttH 

5 >iew HainpHhire 

6 New Jer»ev 

7 NewYork 

8 Ohio 

Pennayl vania 

10 Rhode Island ... : 

11 All other states 



$7,887,000 


|Sq« 


laro yards. 
30.000 


Valno. 
$24,000 


Dozens. 
54,00() 


Value. 
$20,000 


648.000 
182, 110 


1 


30,000 


24,000 


54,000 


20,000 


1,614.450 




1 • • • 




111,848 


, 


1 




380,640 


1 








471,478 






• 




1,377,500 






i 




1,633.770 
1, 350, 702 


' 


1 


1 












107, 343 


; 










1 




1 


1 

1 





Partly mauafactun^i ;;(mh1s fur nsle. 



Total. 



Ponnds. 



Value. 



4, 337. 000 
2, 528. 616 

11,384,508 

911.76.'? 

1.616.000 

2,820.717 

4, 800. 000 

12.317,832 
3,081,379 
1.208,576 



$7,750,997 



604.060 
167,007 
1.614,459 , 
111,848 
389.640 I 
411.578 , 
1.377,500 I 
1.833,770 
1,333,192 
107,343 



.Shoddy and niunj^o. 



PoundM. 
37,002,054 



Value. 
$5,911,219 



2. 398, 000 
2. 528. 616 
10. 018, 424 
911,763 
1.252,000 
2,616,000 
4.800.000 
9, 507, 875 
1.711,000 
1. 258, 376 



390,760 
167,607 

1.418.817 
111.848 
315.640 
383.200 

1,377.3(>0 ; 

1,366,663 
274,741 
104.443 



a Includes items as follows: rags. $14.50J; batts, $59,900; custom work, $17,000. 
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BY STATES: 1890— Continued. 



. 




pRoon 


:rrg— continued 
roods for sale— 

>d noils. 

1 


• 

-Continned. 

Wa 

1 














Partly manufactured { 








All other 
products, (a) 

Value. 
$02. 003 




Woolen yam 


1— all wool. 


Woolen card roll*. , Wor»t« 

1 j 


ste. 


Wool c 


extract. 
Value. 
$474,220 




Pounds. 
443. 7:]9 


Value. 

$82. 432 


Pounds. Value. Pounds. 

1' 


Value. 
$335,000 


, Pounds. 
4, 544. 597 


Value. 

f948,026 
17, 300 


Pounds. 




, 200 $100 500,000 


i 3,508,801 


t 




1 


139, OOO 

i 


1 1,800,000 


196,000 ' 


Z 






: 1 , 


14,503 


3 








166.000 


16,600 


1, 200, 084 


179,042 


4- 


1 


, 




5- 







".......][[.[[][..][. !!!!!!!!!!!!]!'----- 1 







! 364,000 

i 144, 717 

1 


74,000 1 
25,178 




ft. 






1 


1 


60,000 


3.200 


59,900 


T 






1, 




» 


350,000 
93,739 


40.000 
42, 432 


1 '•• ....||...... ....... 




2,459.957 

1, 679, 640 

40,000 


227.107 

681,019 

2,800 


' 






f>- 


. 


500, 'MX) 


335,000 


) 


1 


17, ew 


lOi 


1 200 


100 


' 


"1 




11 


1 


1 


1 


1 * * * * * 







COTTON MANUFACTURE. 



BY EDWARI> STAXWOOn. 



The statistics pertaining to cotton inannfacture prior to the census of 1840 are meagre and not altogether 
trustworthy. It was found impossible to reduce them to tabular form for the purpose of comparison with 
subsequent reports. Therefore, the figures for previous censuses shown in this report are contined to the i)astfive 
decades. Table No. 1 is a resume of the statistics pertaining to the cotton industry from 1840 to 1890, inclusive, 
all the items that were common to a number of census re^wrts being presented. 

The growth of the industry during the past ten years is shown in the following statement which jiresents the 
leading fsicts as reported by the censuses of 1890 and 1880: 

COTTON MAXrFACTUHE, SUMMAKY: IHIH) AM) 18S0. 



ITKM8. 



Number of e8tabliAhiiient>ii 

Capital 

MisoellanetMiR oxpeiiHCH 

Average iui!iib«>rof rmployr** (aggrejfate) 

Total wages 

OfBcern, firni menilH'ns and rlerks 

Total wage« 

All other empIoyt*H 

T(»tal wages 

Cost of materials used 

Value «f proilucts 

NnmbiT of active spiudlcM 

Number of looms 

Bales of cotton ('oiisurae<l 

Pounds of (rott4)n fonsuro*^! 



1890 

905 

a <Ci.>4, (r20, H4:{ 

♦10, 71«. 534 

221.585 

$(».489,272 

2,708 

$3. 464, 734 

218, 876 

|66, 024, .'iltH 

$151,012,970 

$267,081,724 

14. 18H, 103 

324,866 

2, 261, 600 

1,117,045,776 



1H8U 



756 
$208. 280, 346 

(fc) 

174, 659 
$42. 040. 510 
2,115 
(b) 

172, 544 

$42, 040, 510 

$102. 206. :M7 

$192,090,110 

10. 653. 435 

225, 759 

1,570.344 

750, 343, 981 



Incrt-ane. 

149 

$145, 740, 497 


Per cent. 

19.71 
60.97 


46.926 


26.87 


594 


28.09 


46.3:t2 

$£{.984,028 

$52, 706. 632 

$75,891,614 

3, 534. ri68 

99,107 

691.256 


26.85 
57.05 
51.57 
39.51 
33.18 
43.90 

44.02 

1 



a I>(M«f* not include the value of •' Ilir«*4l i»n»|MTty ". 



b Not reported. 



In presentiiif^ the fi[j:ure8 rehitive to cotton inanufactui-e, it should be premised that th«» estiiblishmentB 
here rei)oi'ted are exclusively tlioso enfjfajred in spinning or weavinij raw cott4>n, together with thosi» which 
convert the waste of cotton mills into a commercial i)ro<luct. The tables do not rover the oin^ratioii of any 
establishments for the manufacture of hosiery and knit p><»ds, nor any of those principally engageil in 
making elastic fiibrics or cotton cordage and twines. Moreover, all mills in which mixed textiles are produced 
are excluded. An insjiection of the table which shows the materials of manufacture discloses the fact that less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of the total value of the fiber «»ntering into the materials of these* mills was other 
than cotton. The comx)arison is made with those mills which were classed in the census rei)ort of the Tenth 
Census as "s|K»cific cotton mills", from which category the 8i>ecial agent exdudwl ''mills emph)ycd in working 
raw cotton, waste, or cotton yarn into hose, webbing, ta|K\s, fancy fabrics, or mixed g<KKls, or other fabrics, which 
are not sold as specific manufactures of either cotton or wool". The comparis<m is, therefore, as nearly as |)08sibley 
between the same (*hisses of mills. But the fa<*t8 regarding what were grouped under the head of *'s|>ecial mills'^ 
in the report for tlie Tenth Census are now distributed among several classes of manufacture. 

C/VPITAL. 

A comparison of capital emidoyed in the industry in 1SS<^ and 1S90 is not to b<^ reli<Hl u|H>n as an indication of 
the increase that lias actually taken place. Tlie inquiry at the Tenth Census was not S4» minute as that employed 
in the present investigation. At the census of ISOO the purpose was to asceitain the actual value of the pro|>erty 
at the time the report was made, whether real estate, stiH^k on hand, or money and lN>ok acnmnts, and whether 
owned or born>wed. It is evident that the mort* detailed inquirj' results in a considerable apimrcnt increase of 
capital reiK)rted. In other words, it is believed the amiMint of capital now shown is much more nearly the real capital 
engaged in the manufacture than that re|N>rteil at the former census, and the indit-ated increase is considerably in 
excess of the rei&l increase. 
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Aside from the general importance of the item of capital, as a fact bearing upon the conditions of manofactaring, 
an importance which has no special significance as applied to the industry of cotton manufacturing, the statement 
of the value of land, buildings, and machinery possesses the largest interest. Were it possible to compare mills 
spinning the same number of yarn, of the same age, equally well kept up, in different parts of the country, the 
facts ascertained might be valuable to those who may be called upon to consider where is the best location for a 
contemplated new mill; but the establishments reported include mills, new and old, large and small, spinning yarn 
coarse and fine, equipped with the most modem machinery or filled with antiquated appliance^. 

The value of plant to a spindle throughout the country appears to be $16.28. In New England the amount is 
$14.45; in the middle states, $20.21; in the southern states, $24.40; in the western states, $21.00. Tliis statement, 
it should be observed, is to be modified, not only in the light of the facts just mentioned, but also, what is very 
important, by giving due weight to the fact that all the mills, of which these amounts are an average, are not 
complete spinning and weaving mills. There are no official returns for any former period with which to compare 
these figures. The cost of mills per spindle has been the subject of private inquiry at various times. Perhaps 
the most extensive examination of the question was made by Mr. J. P. Harris-Gastrell, a former attach^ of the 
British legation at Washington, whose report on the subject of textile manufactures in the United States was 
presented to the British parliament in 1873. x\t that time the cost of constructing a mill, including the land, was 
estimated by him at $20 per spindle, in gold. Mr. David A. Wells' report, made in 1869, was quoted, to the effect 
that a cotton mill which could be built 10 years before for $15 to $17 a spindle, then (in 1809) cost $30 to $32 in 
currency per spindle, equivalent to $22.50 to $24.75 in gold. Mr. Harris-Gastrell gave several detailed estimates 
and authenticated statements as to the cost of mills then recently built, ranging from $15 without laud to $18 and 
$20 with real estate, and concluded that the average cost did not exceed $20, including land, this being cost in gold. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES. 

The items which go to make up the miscellaneous expenses reported in cotton mills during the census year 
are as follows : 

Total $16,716,524 

Rent paid for tenancj- 488, 735 

Taxes 2,689,632 

Insurance 1,213,322 

Repairs, ordinary, of buildings and machinery 3, 987, 748 

Interest paid on ciish used in the business 4, 098, 435 

Sundries, not elsewhere reporte<l 4, 238, 652 

The insignificance of the amount paid for rent is explained by the fact that the corporations operating the mills 
reported are almost invariably the owners of the land and buildings occupied by them. It probably is true that 
some of the large corporations of Kew England, whose treasurers and active managers have offices other than those 
at the Inill, have included the rent of such offices with the sundry expenses reported above. The use of rented 
property for the installation of weaving machinery is a fetiture of the manufacture in the city of Pliiladelphia, 
which explains the circumstance that more than (me-fourth of all the rent paid is credited to Pennsylvania. 

The taxes paid amount, for the whole country, to an average of 1.1 per cent of the total value of the plant. 
This is, perhaps, a somewhat lower rate than the local taxation upon real estate generally, and the difference is to 
be accounted for in part at least by the fact that municipalities are accustomed in some states to offer the 
inducement of exemption from all taxation for a term of years, in order to attract manufactures. 

The insurance paid averages 0.58 per cent on the value of buildings and machinery. The difference between 
the rates in the several geographical divisions of the (country is quite marked. It is, in eac^h case on the value of 
buildings and machinery, in New England 0.50 per cent; in the middle states 0.57 per cent; in the south 0.89 
per cent; in the west 0.95 per cent. The explanation of this difference is simple. The great 'New England 
corporations adoi)t in their mills a variety of costly appliances (which enter into the value of their i>lant) to 
protect themselves against fire, and having done so either take out no insurance or insure in mutual comi)anies 
where the cost of the risk is reduced to a minimum by the practice of these companies to insist upon the use of the 
appliances referred to. 

^' Interest on cash used in the business'' gives no exact information as to the amount of money borrowed. 
If we may estimate that the average rate was not far from 5 per cent, we shall be led to think that the 
corporations were debtors for cash employed in their business to an average amount of about 882,000,000, or not 
far from two-thirds of their live assets. The cost of repairs and the sundries, which complete the above list of 
miscellaneous expenses, call for no comment. 
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ITEMS IN COST OF MANUFACTURE. 

Although the ascertainment of the profits of manufticturing is no part of the purj^se of the Census inquiry, 
and although the facts which can be prot^ured by an official examination must necessarily omit many items and 
circumstances which must be considered before the actual profits are disclosed, yet the omissions are now so much 
fewer than on any former occasion that we can certainly arrive at a nejirer approximation to the truth regarding 
the margin of profit than ever before, as shown by the following statement: 

KXPKXSKS AM) IMlOOrCT. 

Value of products $267,981,724 

Cost of niaterials used $154, 912, 979 

Wajros 66,024,538 

Salaries of officers and clerks 3, 464, 734 

Miscellaneous expenses 16, 716, 524 

241,118,775 

Remainder 26,862,949 

This remainder represents 7.59 ]M»r (!ent of the capital, excluding the value of hired property, but it represents 
much more than the actual profits of manufiwturiug. All capital expenditures, excepting rent and interest paid 
for cash used in business, are excluded from the items entering into the cost of production. Ordinary repairs are 
included, but all renewals and expenditures on account of depreciation of machinery are omitted. Tlie cost of 
renewal takes a large percentage of nominal profits in a cotton spinning mill. An allowance of 3 per cent of the 
value of the buildings and machinery is a moderate one. This wcmld be a gross sum of $0,233,054. lleducing the 
820,862,049 shown above by this sum the remainder will be 820,029,895, which is 5.83 per cent on the re[>orted 
capital. 

The general relation of the components entering into the selling price of the products of this manufacture 
may be indi<»ated by the stat<?ment that 43.81 per cent represents the cost of the raw cotton consumed, and 14.00 
jHiY cent the cost of other materials, so that 67.81 per cent of the whole value consists of materials. The 
miscellaneous expenses of manufacture stand for 0.24 per cent; labor, including salaries of officers and clerks, for 
25.93 per cent, and 10.02 per cent is left to cover the depreciation of i)lant and the return of a profit to the owners. 
The following table exhibits a division* of the selling price of commodities between these several elements of cost, 
for each of the geographical divisions of the country: 

PERCENTAGES OF DIFFERENT ELEMENTS IN COST OF MANUFACTURE TO VALUE OF PRODUCT. 



(JECHJRAPHKAL DIVISIOXH. 



Cotton. 



r nitccl State« 43. 81 

X<'\v Eii«lniul ! 42. 3S 

Mitiaie Btatrs 34.20 

Sontheru Htatcj* 59. 04 

Western hUiU^s *. 47. 4» 

I 



Other 
niaterialit. 



14. 00 
13.44 
22.47 
7.K4 
10.53 



MiHcrella- 

nuuuH 
!exi>en8e8. 



0.24 
C.C7 
r>. 14 
5.44 
6.05 



LaI»or. 



25.03 
27.50 
26. 47 
18. H3 
21.31 



Margin. 



10. 02 
9.r5 

11.72 
8.K5 
8. 62 



SPINDLES. 



NUMBER IN OPERATION. 

The total number of cotton spindles in the United Stat(*s as shown at the (census of 1890 was 14,550,323. Of 
these si)indles 14,188,103 were in cotton mills reported in the accompanying tables, mills wliich were in active 
oi>erat ion during some part at least of the census year; 160,143 were in cottcm mills which were idle during the 
whole of the census year, and 19(»,077 were cott(m si)indles in mills devoted to the manufacture of woolen and 
•worsted fabrics, or of hosiery and knit goods. The very small number of idle spindles during the census year 
indicates the general prosperity of the industry. In almost every case in the northern stat<\s the mills which stood 
idle had for some cause or other become bankrupt in earlier years and were in process of reorganization. No 
explanation of the nonoperation of the mills in other parts of the country has been obtained. With respect to the 
spindles in woolen and other mills it need only be said that a certain number of woolen fa<'.tories manufacture their 
own warps for use in mixed goods. Where pure cotton goods were a distinct product of factories using both wool 
and cotton, a double report was made, and such establishments wen^ treated as two separate establishments. The 
spindles now under notice are in mills where no division was possible. 
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Th(»- full details of spindles in the several states are to be found in the following: table: 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF COTTON SPINDLES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1890 AND 1880. BY STATES. 



The United States. 



New England states 



Maine 

New Hampsliire 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts ■ . 
Khode Island . . . 
Connecticut 



Middle states 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 



ii[outhcru states. 



Virginia 

North Carolina . 
Sonth Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

All other states. 



Western ntatcs 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

"Wisconsin 

AH other states 



Total cotton 
spindles. 



1890 

14, 550. 32:5 

11.030.458 

014,506 
1.198.G43 'I 
71.591 I 
5.895.109 I 
1.994.612 

956. 007 

1,736.310 ' 

WO. 624 ' 
374.442 ; 
496.551 
.53.016 

161.786 , 

I 
1.613.280 

04.294 j 
344.606 
334.476 j 
460.468 I 
81. (H)2 ' 
57.004 I 
42. 942 
107.458 i 
80. 030 

170. 2G6 

16.580 
80.604 
21.800 
32,592 
18. 690 



Activr spiuiUcs in i'otton millH. 



Total. 
1890 1S80 



1S90 

MuU'. Fnuue. 



1890 



Idle spindles in >'"V"°«P;"»"*^* 

cottin mills. ''',^;^}^^ 

mills. 



14, 188, 103 , 

10. 836. 155 

885, 762 
1.195,643 ' 

71,501 
5.824,518 
1.924.486 

034, 155 

1.633,722 

606. 706 
.374.442 , 
439,6:58 : 
.53.916 ; 
158. 930 

1..5.54.04K» 

I 

94. 204 , 
.337.786 
3.32.784 ' 
445.4.V2 i 
79.234 . 
57. 004 
42.942 j 
07. 524 
66,980 ' 

164,226 I 

16. .560 j 
74.604 ; 
21. 800 
32. 592 : 
18,670 



10. 6.53, 435 



8. 632. 087 



605. 924 

044.0.53 

55. 081 

4. 236. 084 

1.764.569 

036. 376 

1.. 301. 164 

.561.a-.8 
232. 221 
425.391 . 

46. 188 II 

12.5.706 ■ 

I 
.542,048 : 

44.340 • 
92.385 
82.334 
198.056 I 
49. 432 
. 18.508 ' 
9.022 
35. 736 
11.575 

88. 136 



5.363.486 i 

4.391,805 : 

344.607 ! 
364,234 ' 
42.7:'5 
2.430,719 
811.869 
:K>7. 641 

822. 613 

3'14.210 

304. 480 

175. 687 

2.880 

5.356 

108.474 I 

13. 198 
:W). 920 

4.000 I 
20. 524 

9,460 I 



8.7W 
21, 588 



40. .50 4 



13, 328 
33. 396 



41.412 



8. 1.52 
16.320 
8,000 
5. 632 
2. 400 



8.824.617 Ij 

I 

6.444,260 ■ 
.541.06.5 i 

8:n.409 1. 

28. 8.56 
3.393.700 I 
1.112.617 , 
5.36.514 

811. 109 j 



272. 586 
60. 062 

263. 951 
51.036 

1.53. 574 

1,445. .526 

81.096 
.106.866 ' 
.328.784 i 
424,928 
69.774 , 
57.004 '' 
34. 158 
7.5,936 
66.980 

123, 722 

8.408 
58.284 I 
13.800 
26,960 ' 
16,270 



166. 143 

96.161 
21.744 



I 



196. (r77 

98. 142 

7.000 
3.00^1 



oo o.-,7 



35.308 
16, 852 

20,300 



48. 334 

34.808 

5,000 

82.297 





20, .300 


22. 5'>8 


i 


........ 

.56. 913 










2, 8.56 


■ — 


49. <>82 


9. .508 



6.820 



1.692 

24, 016 

3,640 



128 



9.134 
11,200 



800 
1,850 

6.040 

20 
6,000 



2i 



THE I^NIT OF CAPACITY — THE SPINDLE. 

The foregoing table is that which exhibits most broadly and most accurately the capacity of the cotton mill*, 
of the United States. The number of working spindles is by no means an exact measure of capacity, but it is by far 
the best measure. Either the quantity of raw material, that is of cotton, or the superficial area or weight of the 
product, as such a measure, is open to the fatal objection that the cheapest goods, are those in the making of which 
the largest amount of cotton is consumed. The value, either of raw cotton used or of the finished product of the 
spindle and the loom, is comparatively useless as a measure of capacity, since a turn in the market might cause a 
real increase in mill capacity to disappear, while a turn in the other direction might create an appearance of increase 
when there had been actually a reduction. The imperfection of the spindle as a true measure of capacity is like 
the imperfection of a chronometer. Since the amount of correction necessary may always be avscertained with 
a fair degree of accuracy the relative capacity of production at different periods may be learned within a small limit 
of error. The imx)rovement in spindles during the century of cotton manufacture has been enormous. For the 
greater part of the time the improvement in the machinery of cotton mills may be said to have been continuous. 
Numerous changes for the better in the form of the spindle have been made, and the mills have hardly beea 
equipped with spindles of an improved pattern before a still better spindle was offered them. In recent years 
there has been steady i)rogress, and during no former decade has the necessary correction of the spindle as a 
measure of productive capacity been so great as it has during the years from 1880 to 1890. Indeed, not to 
discuss the question whether the modern carding machine or the modern spindle is the more important agent for 
economy in manufacture, yet so much more attention has been paid to spindles by manufacturers genei ally that the 
introdiutiou of better spindles forms the most important feature of the development of the cotton industry that is 
brought out by the census. There are two types of machinery by which the spinning of cotton is performed, the mule 
and the spinning frame. Each of these machines has been brought by experiment and invention to a point i?here 
it performs its work with such accuracy and excellence that it seems endowed with more than human intelligence, 
while its speed and capacity of production are so great that a single operative with modern machinery is more than 
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the e(iual of a regiment of hand si)inners. The self-acting mule was brought to a liigh state of efficiency before the 

principle of self-centering spindles, running in loose bearings, for frame spinning had been invented. Consequently 

the mule was for a long time and i)erhaps still is in England the favorite msvchinc, especially for the better and finer 

classes of goods. 

The invention of the ring-spinning frame and the wire '* traveler" was a great step in advance, and rendered 

possible the use of rapid spindles. During the last twenty years invention has been applied Mith marvelous results 

to the production of spindles cai)able of high speed. In 1871 the most rapid s])indles were capable of making 5,500 

turns a minute. The most improved spindles of to-day can be run 9,000 to 10,000 turns. Inasmuch as the amount 

of yarn that may be made is almost 4lirectly proportioned to the speed of the spindle, it follows that a spinning 

frame of the latest type can make at least 50 per cent more yarn of the same fineness than was the capacity of the 

best frames in existence in 1870. While this improvement • in machinery did not by any means sui)ersede the use 

of the mule, it did result in an improved quality of yarn from the frame, and the relative cheapness of this method 

of spinning reversed the tendency toward mule spinning that ha<l long been a feature of the industry. No attempt 

was made by the census prior to 1870 to ascertain the respective numbers of frame and mule spindles in the cotton 

mills of the country. The Ninth Census reported 3,G94,47V frame spindles, and 3,437,938 in mules. The respective 

numbers were not ascertained in 1880, but in 1890 it is found that there were 8,824,617 frame spindles and 5,363,486 

mule spindles. Thus, in twenty years the i)ercentfige of increase of frame spindles has been 138.86 and that of 

mules 56.01. 

THE REVOLUTION IN RING SPINNING. 

In no department of industry is there a greater degree of attention paid by manufacturers to the improvement 
of machinery in the mills than in the cotton industry. The margin of i)rofit depends upon the saving of a fraction 
of a cent in the price of a pound of cotton and the economy of another small fraction of a cent in working the cotton 
into yarn or cloth. In order to effect this second economy the most efficient machinery must be provided, and 
whatever becomes obsolete must be boldly removed from the mill and replaced by what is better. This being the 
common practice of cotton manufa(*turers it will readily be seen what the increase in the number of frame s])indles 
in twenty years signifies. In X870, as has been said, the highest type of frame spindles was capable of a s])eed of 
5,500 revolutions a minute. But inasmuch as the inventions which gave that result were then c<miparatively 
recent, a small proportion only of the spinning frames then in use were supplied with them. Since then most of 
the mills have replaced their frame spindles at least once, and in a large number of cases twice. This will appear 
from a table appended which shows the number of frame spindles of the self-centering tyi^e sold by all the 
manufacturers of such spindles in the country, for each year of the decade, from May 1, 1880, to April 30, 1890* 
From this it appears, as a grand result, that 6,000,193 such spindles, all being of the highest (!ai)acity and si)eed 
ability, were pla<»ed in the cotton mills ()f the country between the dates of the Tenth and the Eleventh Censuses* 
Roughly speaking, more than two-thirds of all the frame spindles now reported are of the highest type, since most 
of the important imi)rovements in frame spindles now in use were patented as early as 1880. Moreover, the 
change efiected is not fully represented even by this statement. While all manufacturers are not able to throw 
aside their machinery and replace it with that of the most modern type, they are freciuently enabled to make an 
imi)rovement. Machinery which, though by no means worn out, is thrown out of certain highly organized mills^ 
because better machinery has been invented, is disposed of to dealers in second-hand machinery, and is by them 
sold to mills which can not afford to replace their worn-out plant with wholly new machinery. Bearing this in 
mind we may say with confidence that while two-thirds of all the frame spuidles now in use are of the newest type 
and the highest capacity, and have been introduced in the last ten years, substantially all the rest are ecpial in 
spinning power to the best known up to the year 1870. The following table shows by years and by geographical 
divisions, north and s(mth, the number of frame spindles in new frames and in old frames : 

SUMMARY OF FRAME SPINDLES. SALES FROM MAY 1, 1880. TO APRIL 30, 1890. 





1 

Grand total. 


NOBTHEBN 8TAT 


E8. 
( >ld frames. 


•soun 


rHERN STATB 

New 
frames. 

— 

760,525 

24.586 
22.132 
53.290 
55,682 
39,429 
40.160 
55.210 
66,103 
179,690 
224,243 


Old 
fVaracs. 


TKAR8. 


Total 
fyamce. 


frames. 

3,561,896 

' 524, 587 
412,983 
405,482 
290,007 
163. 042 
192, 018 
:i55, 451 
240, 372 
403.954 
574,000 


Total 
framett. 

868,708 


TotAl 


! 

6,000,193 


5, 131, 485 


1,569,589 

303, 7.58 
116,588 
116,461 
131,033 
27,020 
110,421 
125,344 
179. 426 
151.311 
308.227 


108,183 


1880-1881 

1881 1882 

1882-1883 

188:1-1884 

1884-1885 


861,626 
563,275 
580, 8&3 1 
485,207 ' 
231,058 
343.257 
545. 912 
493,533 
774. 630 
1.111.832 

1 


828, :M5 
529. 571 
521, 943 
421,040 
190. 062 
302, 4:J9 
480.795 
419. 798 
555.265 ; 
882,227 1 


83,281 
33,704 
67,920 
64,167 
40,996 
40.818 
65,117 
73.735 
219, ,365 
229.605 


8.695 

11,572 

14,630 

8,4^5 

1,567 


1885-1886 


658 


1886-1887 


9.907 


1887-1888 


7.632 ' 


18>i8-l>'89 


39, 675 


1889-lHOO 


5.362 
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In tlie nortliern mills there were placed 3,561,896 spindles in new frames, a part of which were of the plant of 
new mills, or of* old mills enlarging operations, and a part were new spindles replacing old ones removed, and 
1,569,589 spindles in old frames, all of which represent substitution of new machinery for old. The sum of these 
numbers is 5,131,485, which is 71.62 per cent of all the active frame spindles reported in the cotton mills of the 
northern states. Including Delaware and Maryltind as among the southern states, the spindles in new frames in 
the south were 7()0,525; in old frames 108,183; together they were 868,708, or 62.64 per cent of the 1,650,136 
active frame spindles in the cotton mil s of that part of the country. The great improvement in the machinery of 
cotton mills both north and south which is exhibited in these facts is reflected in more than one of the comparisons 
which are possible between the production of goods in 1880 and in 1890, but in none more clearly than in the 
statement of the average consumption of cotton per spindle. 

impro\tsmi:nts IN mule spinning. 

While the great improvements here noted in frame spinning have been taking place, that marvellous piece of 
machinery, the mule, has been brought nearer to perfection, and its eflScacy has been increased nearly, if not quite, 
as much as that of the fi^ame spindle. Before 1870 the use of the mule was principally for spinning filling; but 
for print cloths and other medium goods it was used for making warps also. The great impetus which cotton 
manufacturing received in the early years of the decade which began with 1871, and the improvement in ring 
spinning compelled the makers of mules to see what invention could do to make their machinery more efficient. 
xVt that time the limit of speed of a mule spinning No. 36 yarn, which is the ordinary yarn for filling, for print 
cloths and other medium goods, was 3J to 3^ " stretches" of 60 inches per minute. Inferior and old pattern mules 
made only 3 stretches, or even less, per minute. As in the case of frame spinning, the speed of the spindle fixed 
the limit of production; that is to say, while it was easily possible to run the machinery at a higher speed, fcu' 
that was a mere matter of the application of power, the spindle itself could not be made to produce good yarn of 
the fineness mentioned if run at a higher speed. The efforts of manufacturers were successfully made in several 
directions. First, the spindle itself was improved, the change taking chiefly the form of improved workmanship. 
The new spindle was like the old, but it was better made and stronger, the self-centering principle which has 
made so great a change in frame spindles being adapted to the mule spindle. Inasmuch as the change required 
only the adilition of a self-adjusting bolster and an improved step to spindles already in use, the improvement 
was much more readily available than one which rendered necessary the discarding of the old sinndles. This 
improvement dates from 1885. The effort at producing a better mule spindle was a result not simply of competition 
\nth frame spindles, but of the tendency to the production of finer yams. The usual twist in No. 36 filling yarn 
is 19 or 20 turns to the inch, but as yarns become finer the number of turns increases rapidly. In order, therefine, 
to produce the same length of finer yan), spindles must be run more rapidly, though the speed of the carriage does 
not increase; or the carriage must come to a stop while ^' standing twist " is given to the yarn, before the motion 
known as backing off and winding begins. The improvement which was adopted chiefly with reference to fine 
spinning was of great advantage in the spinning of medium c<mnts; for when the available 8\}eed of the spindle 
had become greater than was necessary to give the requisite twist fin* 3 or 3^ stretches of 60 inches each in a minute, 
it was possible both to lejigthen the stretch and increase the number. Thus, at present the improved mule when 
spinning No. 36 yarn is capable of making in one minute 4f to 5 stretches of 64 inches each. Indeed, in some cases 
the stretch is increased to 67 inches by the adoption of a new roller delivery, by which roving continues to be 
supplied to the amount of 3 inches, one turn of the roller, while the spun yarn is being wound during the return 
of the carriage. These several improvements have added about 50 per cent to the i)r()duct of yarn per spindle. 
The spindle itself had formerly a speed of about 7,000 turns a minute. The new self centering spindle has a speed 
of more than 10,000 turns. Since 1884 machinery makers have devoted themselves to strengthening the parts of 
the mule to enable it to bear the increased speed, and to simplifying it to adajit it to the class of helj) which the 
great demand for spinners has required manufacturers to emph)y; and several other improvements, very important 
in combination, have been intnxluced, which are of too technical a character to be described here. Some 
experimenting hag, taken place in the direction of a considerable increase in the length of nuiles. Machines have 
been made as long as 117 feet and containing 1,100 spindles. The object of this change is i)artly economical and 
partly to produce better yarn. One spinner and a helper are emi)loyed for a pair of the long mules and breaks 
are more quickly repaired. 

CONSUMPTION OF COTTON PEK SPINDLE. 

The improvement noted above in both mule and frame spindles does not fully api)ear in the following table, 
which shows the consumption of law cotton per spindle for each of the geograi)hical divisions and for the United 
States. The increased fineness of goods, which is referred to elsewhere, interferes to complicati^ the matter. 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that, taking the country at large, in spite of the greater fineness of yarn spun 
the average consumi)tion has increased from 70.43 pounds to 78.79 pounds since 18H0. In New Enghind, where the 
average number of yarn, estimated by the only process which is available for jmrposes of coni])arison, has increased 
from 30 to 31.31, the average consumption of cotton has, nevertheless, increased from 62.72 x)ounds to 65.95 pounds, 
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rand in the souths where the average number is also higher than it was ten years ago, the annual consumption is larger 
by 5.47 pounds than in 1880. An average of this sort, however, is not very instructive, since, as is eXplained further 
on, the consumption of cotton is so very greatly dependent upon the relative coarseness or fineness of the yarn 
spun. This is evident in the fact that the southern mills consume two and a half times as much cotton to a spindle 
as those of New England, although the efficiency of southern spindles is, upon the whole, not equal to that of 
New England spindles. A similar remark may be made as to the teaching of the table on page 167, showing the 
elements of cost in tlie product of cotton mills, where it appears that the percentage of cost of cotton is much 
higher in the southern mills than in the rest of the country. The simple explanation is, of course, that the weight 
•of cotton iu the average yard of southern woven goods is much greater than in the New England or middle states. 

COTTON CONSUMED PEK SPINDLE. 



UROfiKAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 



1890 1880 

(Ponnds.) (Pounds.) 



Unit«l State« 78. 79 

Xew EDf^lnud atate.** 05. 95 

M iddlr 8tHte« , 78. 40 

Southern Htates 101. 41 

Wt*8teni HtnteM 147. r»5 



70.43 

62. 72 ! 

78.58 ; 
155.94 
171.55 



OTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN MACHINERY. 



Other great improvements have taken place in cotton machinery dnringthe last twenty years, and many of them 
M^ithin the last decade. The modern cotton opcnier is a marvelously more ettective machine than that which it 
superseded, but a still greater improvement is that in cotton cards. It is held by some manufacturers that the new 
•carding machine has introduced an economy in the production of yarn not less important than that in spindles. 



LOOMS. 



The number of looms in operation in 1890 was 324,800 against 225,759 in 1880; an increase of 99,107 in 
number, and of 43.90 per cent. The following table shows the number of looms in 1880 and 18J)0, together with 
the numerical and percentage increase during the decade for each of the geographical divisions. 



NUMBER OF LOOMS: 1890 AND 1880. 



GEOOKAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 



ITniUMl States. 



.NUaiBEK OF LOOMS*. 



New England states. 

Middle states 

Southern states 

Western states 



1890 

:t24. 866 

250,116 

a.'i. 074 

36, 266 

3,410 



18M) 



I.M.'REA.HK. 



Number. Percent, 



225,759 99.107 



1R4.701 i 05.4i5 

27,318 , 7,756 

11,898 24,368 

1,842 1.568 



43.90 

35. 42 

2H. 39 

204. 81 

85. 12 



An exhibit is made, in the general table relating to machinery of the number of looms at work upon various 
classes of gocKls. Inasmuch as the fact^s of this character were not collect<?d at the Tenth Census no comparison 
is iM>ssible. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE INDUSTRY. 

The geographical distribution of the (M>tton manufacturing industry is an interesting study, and it is made 
especially so at the present time by the fact that during the last ten years a change has been taking place, which, 
if it should continue, will become highly important. New England has been from the beginning the chief seat 
of the industry. Fifty years ago, when the census first attempted an exact statement of the number of spindles in 
each of the states, New England had 70 per cent of all the spinning machinery in the country. In 1840 the 
several New p]ngland states ranked in relative im[>ortance in cotton spinning exactly as they do to-day. 
Massachusetts stood first, followed in order by Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Maine and V'ermont. 
The number of spindles was not taken at the census of 1850, but in 1800 we find New England reporting 
nearly 74 per cent of all the spindles in the United States; in 1870 this group of states hml 77 per cent; in 1880 
it had 81 per cent; and according to the present census 76 ]>er cent. During this whole period of fifty years, 
which has seen an incr4*ase from 2,284,631 to more than 14,000,000 spindles, New England has retained an almost 
unvarying proportion of the spindles, and during the whole time the several states of the group have stood in the 
same relative rank. Moreover the industry has shown an extraordinary steadiness of concentration in certain 
regions. More than one-fourth of the cotton spindles in the country (29.61 per cent) are in the two adjoining 
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counties of Bristol in Massachusetts and Providence in Rhode Island. Lowell and Lawrence in Massachusetts, 
ManchCvSter and iNTashua in New Hampshire, Biddeford and Lewiston in Maine, are also large centers of production; 
and it is still true that either of these centers is more important than any single city outside of New England, 
except Cohoes, New York. The gi*eatest concentration has taken place in the city of Fall River, Massachusetts, 
which now reports 41 establishments, having a capital of more than $;^2,000,000. The mills of this city are very 
largely devoted to the production of print cloths, of which they turned out during the census year, 443,043,437 
square yards, equivalent to very nearly 600,000,000 running yards, or 12,000,000 pieces. 

In 1890 Massachusetts contained 41.05 i)er cent of the entire number of active spindles in the country as 
compared with 39.76 per cent in 1880, being the only New England state maintaining its percentage in this respect, 
the percentage of Maine having declined from 6.53 to 6.24; of New Hampshire, from 8.86 to 8.43; of Vermont, 
from 0.52 to 0.50; of Rhode Island, from 16.56 to 13.56; of Ccmnecticut j(the only state in the east which exhibits 
a decrease in the number of spindles), from 8.79 to 6.r}S. In the aggregate, although New England added more 
than 2,000,000 to the number of its spindles, its percentage of the spinning capacity of the country declined from 
81.03 to 76.37. The group percentages vary slightly from the sum of state percentages included by reason of the 
accumulated value of decimals rejected in the details. 

GROWTH IN THE SOUTH. 

In considering the geographical distribution of the cotton manufacturing industry the most important 
act is the extraordinary rate of its growth in the south dnring the past decade. For a great many years, 
probably ever since the cultivation of the cotton plant in the South Atlantic states had a beginning, domestic 
spinning and wea\ing of coarse cotton fabrics has hevu a common fact in the household economy of that part of the 
country. Here and there small factories were established for the production of heavy fabrics. It is only within the 
period since the close of the civil war that mills have been erected in the south for the purpose of entering the 
general market of the country with their merchandise, and almost all the progress made in this direction has been 
effected since 1880. According to the Tenth Census there were in the states south of the District of Columbia only 
542,048 spindles. If the whole cotton manufacturing in all these states had been concentrated in one state it would 
have raised that state to the seventh rank only in point of capacity of ])roduction A remarkable development of 
manufacturing enterprise in the scmth, based on the nearness of supplies of raw material, which began ten years- 
ago, had no more reasonable field in which to exercise itself than that of cotton spinning. New mills sprang up all 
over the region, but particularly in the states of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. The number of 
establishments in these three states, as reported in 1890, is greater by 75 than in 1880, an increase of nearly 73 per 
cent; but even this does not adequately express the progress that has been made; for a certain number of 
antiquated mills whi(*h have ceased operation forever cause the apparent growth to be less than the real increase. 
It may be noted, as illustrating the development of the industry in these states, that the average number of spindles 
to a mill ha« also increased nearly 73 per cent. The aggregate number of spindles in 1890 was almost three-fold 
that reported at the previous census. While the largest absolute increase has taken place in these three states there 
has been quite as large a proportional increase in other states of the south. The table showing the classified 
products of mills indicates what progress has been made in occupying markets which were previously in the 
exclusive possession of northern mills. The sheetings and print cloths of the south are consumed in northern 
homes and southern yarns are woven on Pennsylvania looms and made into hosiery on New York and Pennsylvania 
knitting frames. While the demand for coarse fabrics for the clothing of colored laborers is still large and is for 
the most part met by the h)cal production, the mills are also turning out goods of a finer quality, as is indicated by 
the table which exhibits the average number t)f yarn spun. The new mills are for the most part equipi)ed with 
the latest and most approved machinery. The advantages which the south possesses in nearness to the supply 
of raw material and in the abundance of comparatively cheap labor are i)artially oft'set by certain disadvantages, 
some of which time and experience will cause to disappear. It can not be doubted that the development of this 
industry in the cotton-raising states is based ui>on vsound commercial reasons, and that it is destined to continue. 

The increase of manufacturing in the middle states has been at a slower rate than in any other part of the 
country. Substantially three-fifths of the increase has been in the state of New Jersey, and is largely due to the 
development of the spool-thread industry in the great mills in and near Newark. The industry in Pennsylvania 
is rather of a weaving than of a spinning character. The contrast between these two states is quite marked when 
we observe that there are in New Jersey nearly 102 spindles to every loom, and only 31 sjnndles to a loom in 
Pennsylvania. In Massachusetts, which is both a spinning and a weaving state, the number is nearly 44 spindles 
to one loom. 

The manufacture of cott<m goods in the west, whil(» it exhibits a good rate of growth during the decade, is still 
too small to call for ext4*nded notice. 

The future development of this industry, considered geographically, depends upon a great variety of 
conditions, among which may be mentioned the relative (•heai)ness of transportation of the raw material to the 
several competing regions; nearness to the market where finished goods are sold; economy of power, whether 
water power or steam; the supi»ly of labor capable of adapting itself to this branch of industry; and the spirit of 
the state laws regarding the employment of labor. To these considerations some students of the question would 
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add that tbe atmospheric conditions must also be taken into account. It is true that while a humid state of 
of the atmosphere is favorable to good spinning of cotton, particularly of fine yarns, there are certain regions 
where the degree of natural humidity is both greater and more uniform than it is elsewhere. Nevertheless, the 
advantage which the climate of the British Isles possesses in this respect has been overcome by mechanical 
appliances adopted in the American mills, and th6re seems to be no reason why, if it should be worth while on 
other accounts to locate mills where the atmosphere is relatively dry, the same means should not be found eftectual 
to neutralize one of the disadvantages imposed by nature. 

KMPLOYftS AND WAGES. 

The average number of employes in the cotton industry during the census year, including oflScers and 
<*lerks, was 221,585, an increase of 46,926, or 26.87 per cent. Nearly the whole of this increase occurred in New 
England and the southern states, and was almost exactly divided between them. The figures which show the 
number and wages of officers and clerks have significance only as they completer the statistics which indicate the 
importance of the industry. The facts presented regarding the number and wages of operatives furnish material 
for some useful deducti<ms. 

It should be remarked here that in the spinning and weaving of cotton a very large* proportion of the 
operatives are nominally employed on piecework. The payment of weavers by the *'cut" is well-nigh universal, 
and a very large number of spinners are paid not by the day or the hour but by the number of spindles under their 
care. It was considered that if all who are employed acQprding to this system were to be classed as piei^eworkers 
the result would give an incomplete and erroneous view of the average earnings of operatives in cotton mills. 
Moreover, while these operatives are nominally employed as jnei^eworkers, their wages are in reality so regulated 
as to enable them to earn a nearly uniform amount from week to week. Consequently an arbitrary rule was 
adopted that all pieceworkers wiiose earnings are limited by the si)eed of machinery were to be included with 
those i>aid a specific annmnt by the week, the day, or the hcmr. It is probable that many manufacturers in making 
their returns failed to transfer to the category of wage earners according to the time emi)loy4*d all who should 
properly have been included in this class. The number of pieceworkers is therefore too large and that of 
operatives and skilled laborers earning wages is too small, but whatever error there may be corrects itself, and 
the final result is not afifected. 

Before taking up the details of the figures relating to the class of ** operatives and skilled labor'-, a few 
comparisons may be drawn between the number of persons employed, exclusive of officers and clerks, in 
1880 and 1890. The number of a<lult male employes increased 29,152 and of adult females 22,068, while the 
number of children decreased 4,888. The change in the relative proportion of these three classes in New England 
mills is marked; for while the number of men increased 18,228 that of women increased but 10,891, and the 
number of children decreased 7,539. In the southern states, on the other hand, while the number of men 
increased somewhat more than that of women, the number of children employed was doubled. The proportion of 
men, women, and children employed (including officers and clerks) in 1890 and 1880 is exhibited in the following 
table : 

PROPORTION OF MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN EMPLOYED (ALL CLASSES): 1890 AND 1880. 



OKOORAPHlCAh IlIVISIUNS. 



MEN. 

( Percentage of all i 
empluy^B.) 



1890 



United States. 



New England states 

Middle stati'K 

Soiitliern htatea 

Wosteni KtateH 



41.28 

43. 75 
37.32 
35.66 
32.28 



IHKO 

35.36 

36.87 
32.29 
30. 20 
27. CO 



WOMEN. 

(Percentage of all 

employes.) 



1890 



18N0 



CHILDREN. 

(Percentage of all 
employes.) 



I 



48.15 

49.42 
50.25 
40. C2 
54.87 



48.41 

49.20 
46.49 
45. 32 
51.35 



1890 



10 57 

6.8:{ 
12.43 
23. 72 
12. 85 



1H80 

16.23 

13.93 
21. 22 
24. 48 
21.35 



The most natural and obvious eoinparison between tbe rates of wages in 1880 and 1890 is the result of the 
general average. According to the census of 1880 there were einph)yed in the cotton nulls of the United States 
172,544 hands (exclusive of officers and clerks), and the total wages i)aid to them amounted to $42,040,510. This 
was an average yearly earning of $243.65. In 1890 the same industry gave emi)loyment to 218,870 hands (officers 
and clerks excluded), and i)aid them $60,024,538 for their service, an annual average for each person of $301.65. 
This comparison, taken by itself and without explanation, w^ould naturally be supposed to signify that the average 
rate of wages throughout the country in this industry has increased in the proportion indicated, that is, by 
an actual average addition of $08 to the wages of each i>erson employed, more than $1 a week, or by 23.80 per 
cent. This deduction is not warranted by the faets. It is undeniable that wages have increased. This is proved 
beyond (luestion by the wage tables of the mills. A glance at the table showing the proportion of men, women, 
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and children furnishes an abundant explanation of the rea^son why the apparent inerease i8 greater than the real^ 
It will be seen that the proportion of women employed in New England fac^tories remained almost stationary, the 
diflference between the two periods being only 0.22. The proportion of men increased 6.88 and that of children, 
decreased 7.10. It thus appears that there is a decrease in the class of laborers earnijug the lowest rate of wages^ 
and an increase in the class earning the highest rate. 

Turning attention now exclusively to the operatives and, skilled laborers, excluding pieceworkers, we find 
that the sum of $30,761,249 was paid in wages during the census year to an aveiage number of 80,735 adult 
males, being an average yearly earning of $381.02; $26,019,812 to 95,733 adult females, an average of $271.80, 
and $2,913,283 to 22,433 children, an average of $129.87 tor the year. On the basis of 50 weeks running in each 
yeai- this is an average weekly wage of $7.62 for men, $5.44 for women, and $2.60 for children. Although, 
coniiting each establishment as a unit, the average number of weeks during which all the cotton mills of the country 
were running appears to have been but slightly more than 49, yet, as a matter of history, the important mills all 
through the country were running almost continuously, and the basis of 50 weeks is under rather than over the 
truth. Bringing together the figures for each of the geographical divisions, we have the following exhibit: 

GROSS WAGES AND AVP:RAGE EARNINGS PER YEAR AND PER WEEK OF SKILLED EMPLOYJfiS, EXCLUDING 

PIECEWORKERS, 1890. 



MEN. 



OBOORAPHHrAL DIVISIONS. 



! Average , 
number. •. 



Total 
wajces. 



Av(*rage earningo. 



Yearly. Weekly. 



United Staten. 



80,735 $30,761,249 i $381.02 



WOAIKN. 



Average 
number. 



Total 
wagea. 



Average earnings. 



Yearly. Weekly. 



New England atatea 

Middle states 

Southern states 

Western states 



58,299 

10,o55 

10, 930 

951 



22.785,881 * 390.85 

4, 582, 850 • 434. 19 

3.002,215 ! 274.08 • 

390,303 , 410.41 



$7.62 

7.82 ■ 

I 
8.68 

5.49 

8.21 



95,733 $26,019,812 i $271.80 



65,900 

14, .'^67 

13.560 

1,706 



18,906,902 

4, 193, 627 

2,516,447 

402. 836 



286.90 
287.89 
185.5a 
236. 13 



$5.44 

5.76 
3.71 
4.72 



CBILDBEN. 



Average i Tot«l 
number, , wages. 



Average eAmings. 



Yearly. Weekly. 



22,433 1 

. 1 


$2, 913. 283 
1.549,697 


$129.87 
i 158.63 


$2.60 


9,769 


3.17 


3,971 , 


5:^6,363 


135.07 


2.70 


8,262 


773, 729 


i 93.65 


1.87 


43t 


53,494 


124. 12 


2.48 



From these figures it api)ears that the highest average wages of both men and women are paid in the middle 
states, and the highest to children in New England, while the lowest wages to each of the three classes are paid 
ill the southern states. An inspection of the table exhibiting the above facts by states shows that for all classes 
of working people the rates are more uniform thnmghout the New England states than in any other part of the 
country, a circumstance which will cause no suri)rise to those who know how highly' organized factory labor is in 
the eastern states. 

The bearing of the facts relative to actual rates of wages must necessarily be considered in connection with 
earnings in other branches of industry. In one respect the tables showing the number of employes, the amount 
of wages, and the number of spindles, when brought together, furnish the inateriaLfor some useful deductions by 
manufacturers. It appears from the following table, first, that the number of spindles to each hand employed, 
taking the country at large, has increased in ten years from 01.74 to (J4.82 ; sec<mdly, that the cost of labor per spindle 
increased in the same time from $3.95 a year to $4.65. Furthermore, it appears that the number of spindles to 
each employ^ is largest in New England, as it was ten years ago, and that the cost of labor per spindle is also 
lowest in the same geograpliical division. This, of course, does not signify that wages are h)west in New England, 
for that is not true. No doubt both the fact now under notice and that just mentioned, which may be put in 
another form, namely, that fewer hands are required to each 1,000 spindles than elsewhere in the country, are due 
in some degree to the fact which has already been referred to under the head of " Cost of Plant", namely, that mills 
spinning and weaving coarse goods require more machinery other than si)in(lles, and consequently more hands than 
fine mills. Indeed, something like a direct proi)ortion may be established between the average number of yarn 
spun, for exami^le, in Maine, Massachusetts, and South Carolina, and the number of spindles to each hand, tis 
exhibited in the following table. The labor cost i)er spindle is complicated by differences in rates of wages and in 
hours of operation per day. The figures in the following table invite analysis by those who are curicms to establish 
the relationships, and estimate the value of the several elements entering into questions of wages. In some special 
cases there are local variations which are to be explainea on other grounds than any yet mentioned. The immense- 
difference between the showing of New Jersey and that of Pennsylvania is to be ascribed chiefly to the fact that in 
New Jersey the dominating mills arc those for the manufacture of spool cotton thread, while in Pennsylvania the- 
number of spindles is comparatively small and that of looms abnormally large. 
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NUMBER OF SPINDLES TO EACH EMPLOYE, AND THE AMOUNT PAID FOR LABOR TO EACH SPINDLE: 1890 AND 1880. 



STATES. 



Average number 
of ^mployeB. (a) 



I 
Tlu' rnitiHl States 1890 ', 



New Knglancl statcfi 



.1890 
1880 



Maine 1800 

188U 
X«w HainpHliirt! 1890 

1880 
Vermont 1890 

1880 
Masimt'liiiH«>ttH 1890 

1880 
RhcMle Island 1890 

1880 
ConiKM-ticut 1890 

1880 

Middlit states* 1890 

1880 ' 

I, 

New York 1890 1 

1860 
New Jersey 1890 

1880 
Pennnylvania 1800 

1880 
Delaware 1890 

1880 
Maryland 1800 

1880 

Southern stateH 1800 

1880 

Virginia IWio \ 

1880 
North Carolina 1890 

1880 
South Carolina laO 

18S0 
iieorgia 189(5 , 

188C 
Alahania 1890 

1880 
MIexifMipiii 1890 

1880 
Kentucky 1890 

1880 
TeuneastH- 18fK) 

l^:8'.^ 
All other states* iHrO 

1880 



Western Mtiiles. 



lHi«) 

1880 

t)bio 1800 

1S80 

Indiana 1890 

1880 

ininolM 1890 

' 1880 : 

MiH»ouri IH90 

ISKO I 

Wi«coi)Miii isoo 

All other Mint TH 1S90 

isrto 



218,876 
172,544 

147. 359 
125, 779 



Total wafcoH. (a) 



Spindles. 



13, 912 
11, 759 
19,383 
16,395 
724 
721 
75,544 
61, 24G 
24,57C 
21, 174 
13,220 
14,484 

31,841 
28,118 

8,316 

9,227 

5.632 

4.170 

12,666 

9,870 

971 

791 

4,250 

4.042 

36,415 
16, 317 

1,990 

1,065 

8.515 

3. 202 

8,071 

2,018 

10, 314 

6,215 

2,088 

1,448 

1.154 

695 

818 

348 

2.124 

1,015 

l,:i41 

261 

3,261 
2,3:!0 



r>,>4 

481 

1, 309 

708 

430 



$66,024,538 ; 
42,040,510 

47, 832. 943 
32, 170. 861 

4. 213, 523 

2, 936, 640 

6, 242, 204 

4,290,960 

204,538 

161, 748 

25. 118, 365 

15,828,571 

7. 814, 767 

5, 320. 303 

4, 239, 546 

3,632,639 

10.184,589 
6, 613, 260 



2.448,031 

1, 004, 755 

1.084,659 

1,156,961 

4,388.017 

2,502,688 

308,346 

192,727 

1.065,530 

766,120 j 

7,116.865 I 
2,750»986 ' 

373,993 '' 

160,789 
1,479,932 

439.650 
1, 510, 494 

380,844 
2. 167, 036 
L 135, 184 

402,908 

239, sm 

26:), 997 
133,214 
170, 573 

63,850 
444, 573 
161,071 
307. 350 

27. 377 

8IH), 141 
r><)5, 403 



161.613 
104,500 
310. 342 
162, 821) 
123. 980 



Number of 

spindlert to 

each employ^. 



14, 188, 103 
10, 653, 435 



10,836,155 
8, 632, 087 

885,762 
695.924 
1,195,643 ; 
944, C53 
71, 591 
55,081 
5, 824, 518 
4,236,084 
1,024,486 
1,764,563 ; 
034, 155 j 
9:t6b 37fr i 



1, 63:J, 722 I 
V 301. 164 ' 



606,796 
561,658 
374, 442 
:£32,221 , 
439,638 
425,391 
53,916 
46,188 
158,930 
125,706 

1,554,000 
542,048 



94, 294 
44,340 I 

337,786 ' 
02,385 

332,784 j 
82,334 ' 

445,452. 

1^8, 656 . 
70.234 j 
49,432. 
57,00* 
18.508 
42, 942 
9,022 I 
97,524.1 
35.730 j 
m, 980 ! 
11, .'•75 

164,226 
H8,i;i6 

16,560 
13,328 . 
74.604 I 
33, r.06 ; 
21.t<4>0 



64.82 
61.74 



73.54 
68.63 



63.67 
59.18 
61.60 
57.58 
08.88 
76.40 
77.10 
60.17 
78.31 
83.34 
70.63 
r4.6'i 



Labor cost 
per spindle. 



51.31 




40.48 




72.07 




60.87 




66.48 




55.57 




34.71 




43.06 




56.53 




58.30 




37.34 




31. 10 





42. 67 

33. 22 ■• 

47.38 
40.87 
39. 67 
28.58 
41.23 
40.80 
43.19 
31.06 
37.05 
34. 14 
40.40 
26. 72 
52.50 
25.03 
45.02 
35.21 
40.05 
44.35 

50.36 
37.83 



29.89 
27.71 I 
C^. 09 
47.17 ! 

I 

.'iO.70 ; 



♦4.63. 
3.05. 






97,080 
131, 170 



478 
6:(3 



19.312 
32, 592 



38.02 
66.51 



KKI.CUIU 
140.304 i 



18, 670 
2,100 






39.06 ' 
34.91 



4.4] 
3.73 

4.70, 

4.22 

5.22 

4.55 

2.86 

2.04 

4.31 

3.74 

4.06 

3.02 

4.54 

3.88 

6.23 
4.75 



4.03 

3.55 

5.30. 

4.08 

0.98. 

5.88 

5.72 

4.17 

6.64 

6.00, 

4.58 
5.08 

3.07 
3.83 
4.37 
4.76 
4.54 
4.63 
4.86 
5.71 
5.00 
4.86 
^.G3 
7.17 
8.07 
7.08 
4.56 
4.51 
4.50 
2.37 

5.42 

5.73 

0.76 
7.84. 
4.16 
4.88 
6.60 



D.06 
4.02 



8.73 
6.35 



</ Kxvhid<*Mt»lH«'<'rH or linn nienilH-rn. elorks or salesmen, and llieir a.ilarie*. 
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MATERIALS USED. 

COTTON. 

The total quantity of cotton consumed in the establishments reported was 2,261,000 bales, of an aggregate 
weight of 1,117,945,770 pounds. This includes foreign and sea island with the ordinary varieties ot classified 
eotton. Inasmuch as the publication of a classified statement by states of the cotton consumed would result in 
the disclosure of certain facts regarding individual establishments, the totals only of the quantities and values of 
the several varieties of cotton can be here i»resented : 



Kifiua OF ('t>TiX)N. BalvK. Fouuds. Cost. 



Total -'.261. GOO 1 117. W5. 776 $117,392,576 



Sea iHland 

Other (lomcatic 
i Egyi>tiau 



21,2M3 


7.891,015 


1, 980, 98.-1 


2.231.:i85 


1,10:5,492,910 


114.337,802 


8, m* 


6. r.60. 951 


1,073.791 


. 







The amount paid for cotton is by far the largest item in the expenditures of a cotton mill. The cost of 
that which is classed as '• Other domestic-' is 42.07 per cent of the gross value of i)roducts. 

The average weight of bales of domestic cotton consumed in cotton mills during the census year was 494 
pounds, as compared with 478 pounds in 1880. The commercial report of the weight of bales of the whole 
American crop in 1890 is 490.13 pounds. The increase in the consumi)tion of cotton in the cotton mills of the 
United States during the ten years, including sea island and foreign cotton, is shown by the following figures: 

YKARS. Hales. PoillldH. 



1889-1890 
1879-1880 



2,261,600 1,117 945,776 
1.570.344 750,343,981 



I lurease in amount 691. 256 367. 001, 795 

Im'n?a»o perceut 44.02 48.99 



The total consumption of cotton in the country, including the consumption in woolen mills, for each of the 
eleven years ending with 1890 is exhibiU^d in the following statement, taken from the accepted commercial reports, 
except that for the year 1890 the census figures are substituted. Owing to the variation in the weight of bales 
the amcmnt is stated in i)Ounds. 



YEAR. PoUUdH. YEAR. Poiiuds. 



1880 : 792,400,000 1886 911,200.000 

1881 847,200.000 1887 ' 969.200,000 

1882 878,800.000 ; 1888 ' 1.012,000,000 | 

1883 950.000,000 1889 1 1. C74, 000,000 j 

1884 1 897,600,000 1890 1.193,374,641 ' 

1885 763,600.000 



The table following i)resents the facts relative to the consumption of <* other domestic" cotton in each of the 
states and by geographical divisions as ascertained at the Eleventh Census. A comparison is made with the 
corresponding figures obtained at the Tenth Census. It should be noted that the statistics of 1880 make no 
distinction between the several kinds of cotton, and consequently the comparison is not strictly between 
corresponding^acts; but the error is a very small one, both because the use of foreign and sea island cotton is 
so small, comi)aratively, and because that use is, except in New Jersey, in states where the consumption of 
ordinary cotton is so great that the percentage can be affected but slightly. 
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QUANTITY AND COST OF COTfON CONSUMED, BY STATES: 1890 AND 1880. 



1890 



FTATES AND TERRlTORIBft. 



Sea island and foreign. \\ 



Piules. , Pounds. Cost. 



Bales. 



Tl»e Fnitrd States. 



30.215 



Jfew England .states , 20. 321 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 6,747 

Rhode Island ' 6,733 

Connecticut 1 6,841 

Middle states I 9. 8M 



14,452,866 i $3,054,774 ' 2.231,385 



9.899,494 I 2,065,270 \\ 1,405,637 



Other domestic. 



PouudK. Ctwt. 



1, 103. 492, 910 $114. 337. 802 



I. 



New York 653 

New Jersey 9, 241 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware I 

Maryland 



3, 228, 105 I 
3.426,367 
3.245.022 ! 

I 
4. 553, 372 

483,:i68 
4, 070, 004 



663,420 I 
700,925 ; 
700.925 

989,504 

..I 

78,560 
910,944 



Soatlieru states. 



Virginia 

North Carolina . 
Sonth Carolina . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

MissiHsippi 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

All other states. 



132,504 
214, 034 
8,954 
765, 773 
186,558 
97,814 

251.260 

78. 171 
16, 482 
92, 705 
8,876 
.55. 026 

526, 856 

22, 731 
114,371 
133, 342 
145. 859 



704, 792, 220 

65, 717, 252 

107,319,124 

4, 647. 889 

383, 539, 221 

94, 555, 788 

49, 012, 946 



74, 68.3. 860 



7. 053, 1G8 

11,203,742 

498, 348 

40, 206, 887 

10,446.155 

5. 275, 560 



123,630.916 12,917,244 



39, 038, 089 
8,2;n.l47 

44, 629, 588 
4, 465. 825 

27, 266, 667 



4, 192, 105 
905, 524 

4, 371. 693 
475, 490 

2,972,432 



Cost 

per 

pound. 



$0. 1036 

0.1060 

0. 1073 
0.1044 
0. 1072 
0.1048 
0. 1105 
0.1076 

0.1045 

0. 1074 
0.1100 
0.0980 
0.1065 
0.1090 



250. 837. 646 24, 508, 776 0. 0977 



10, 616, 206 
53, 546. 289 
64,000,600 
69, 139, 410 



' Western states 



Ohio 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Utah 

All other states. 



29, 962 
17.366 
11,980 



14, 726. 454 



1,080,773 
5. 396, 974 
6, 242, 598 
6,663.560 

..! 

1,372,058 



33, 114 
18, 131 

47,632 
11.023 



16,306 
6,405 
6.924 
6.974 



8,449,834 



793,600 



0. 1018 
0.1008 
0. 0975 
0.0964 



0. 0932 



0.0939 



5,751,305 



554.206 I 0.0964 



15.779,360 
8, 828, 188 



1,554,851 I 0.0985 
850, 156 0. 0963 



24,232,128 | 2,227,922 | 0.0919 ; 

O0.0657 I 



5,840.078 1 



383.556 



8, 240, 434 



798, 178 I 0. 0969 



3, 267, 188 



312,621 0.0957 



3. 470, 388 
3,414,040 



359, 117 I 0. 1035 



374, 450 0. 1097 



1880 



All cotton. 



Rales. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



Cost per 
pound. 



1. 570, 344 I 750, 343, 981 



1,129,498 ' 541,373,880 



, $86,945,725 $0.1159 



63, 169. 434 0. 1167 



112, 381 
157,673 
7.404 
574, 857 
167, 480 
109. 703 

228,729 

64,614 
21, 069 
83,997 
7.512 
51,537 

182, 349 

11.461 

27.642 

33. 624 

71.389 

350 

14, 702 

1.358 

6.411 

246 

4,050 

680 

10.436 



54, 185, 061 
76, 386, 499 
3, 562, 088 
273,718,889 
81, 137, 172 
52, 384, 171 

109,321,428 



6,234,901 , 

8.629,063 

458,607 

31.107,154 I 

10,457,770 I 

6.281.939 I 



0. 1151 
0. 1130 
0.1287 
0. 1136 
0.1289 
0.1199 



13, 258, 520 . 0. 1213 



31.656,594 { 
9,950,609 . 

40,311.809 : 
3. 236, 184 i 

24. 166. 232 , 

84, 528, 757 

5, 087, 519 

11,832,641 

15,601.005 

33. 757. 199 

166,250 

7.271.791 

644.000 

2,881,853 

119.986 

' 1,882,234 

340,000 

4,944,279 



3,981,106 
1,319,422 
4. 749. 428 
427,855 
2, 780. 715 

8. 890, 408 

601,796 

1,125,984 

1, 723, 187 

3, 591. 554 

16,000 

729,202 

68,018 

301.226 

11.280 

188, 856 

25,000 

508,305 



0.1258 
0.1326 
0.1178 
0. 1.322 
0. 1151 

0. 1052 



0.1183 
0.0952 
0.1105 
0.1064 
0.0962 
0.1003 
0.1056 
0.1045 
0.0940 
0.1003 
0.0735 
0.1028 



29, 768 15, 119. 916 



1.627,357' 0.1076 



5,323 1 


2, 506. 182 


258,198 


0.1030 


6,399 


3,082, 132 


336, 984 


0.1093 


1,558 ' 


6, 364, 887 


679,911 


0.1068 


60C 


300,000 


:)6.000 


0.120G 


2, 261 


1.099,130 


110,969 


0. lOlC 


400 


200,000 


22,000 


0.1100 


3, 173 


1, 541, 797 


180, 072 


0.1168 


54 


25,788 


3.223 


0.1250 



a The low cost per poniid of cotton reported from the state of Ohio is caused by the inclusion of an establishment using a large quantity of ''linter", or low 
grftde cotton. 

SEA ISLAND COTTON. 



The consumption of sea island cotton during the census year is reported at 21,283 bales. This is much the 
largest amount ever consumed in a single year, and it exceeds the commercial reports by more than 2,000 bales, or 
nearly 10 per cent. There is, nevertheless, reason to believe that if there is an error in the present statement the 
correction required is an increase rather than a diminution of the amount. While a detailed statement of the 
consumption of this staple can not be made, for reasons already given, it may be said that mills in only four states 
return sea island cotton as entering into their raw materials — Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Hhode 
Island: and in these states the use of it is confined almost wholly to the makers of spool thread. 

2457 12 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

The amonnt of Egyptian cotton used in American mills is now reported by the census for the first time. For 
the census year 1890 it was 6,560,951 pounds. Tbe return by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department 
of the imports of foreign cotton entering into consumpticm during the fiscal year 1889-1890 amounted to 8,407,160 
pounds. It is not improbable that some users of foreign cotton failed to return the amount separately, but included 
the whole in their return of domestic. The use of Egyptian cotton in spinning fine yarns is increasing. The 
following table shows the amount of cotton imported from abroad and entering into consumption, together with the 
value of the same, as reported by the bureau of statistics for each of the ten years ended^with 1890: 

IMPORTS OF COTTON. 



YEARS. 



Ponud». 



Value. 



1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 



4. 440. 
4,339, 
4,123, 
7.093, 
5, 115, 
5.072, 

4. 024. 

5, 497, 

7, oas. 

8. 407. 



996 


$757, 352 


776 1 


789.044 


058 1 


802.248 


915 j 


1, 382, 514 


705 1 


954,760 


359 


672. 508 


531 ' 


533,928 


544 


744, 795 


609 


1, 195. 368 


160 


1. 393, 071 



FIBERS OTHER THAN COTTON. 

The consumption of raw fibers other than cotton, as reported in the tables of materials, may be treated aa 
unimportant. The use of such material is reported in an exceedingly small number of establishments, and both the 
quantity and value are toe insignificant to be noticed at length. A similar remark may be made as ta the yarns 
of fiber other than cotton, although the use of such materials was rather more important than the consumption 
of the raw fibers. 

YARN PURCHASED. 

The items representing amount and cost of cotton yarn not made in the mill where it is finally worked into 
fabrics, are worthy of more attention. As is well known, the spinning and the weaving industries are almost 
comi^letely separated inOreat Britain, where cotton manufacturing has reached its highest and largest development. 
In the United States the two industries are usually carried cm by the same corporation and under one roof. The 
census returns do not give countenance to the theory, held by some persons, that a divorce of the two 
processes is impending. It is true tliere has been a considerable increase in the number of mills devoted exclusively 
to si^inning, but no such increase appears in the number of Aveaving mills in which no spinning is done. A critical 
inspection of the returns shows what can not be exhibited in tabular statements, namely, that the users of yarn 
not spun by themselves are of three classes: (1) establishments which both spin and weave, but which spin too 
little for their loom capacity; (2) establishments which purcliase fine yarns to be converted into sewing thread; 
and (3) establishments which weave only. These last are located inr)stly in the state of Pennsylvania, where a 
very considerable proportion of all the weaving of intricate and fancy fabrics is done. It will be seen by an 
examination of the table that Pennsylvania, with 3.10 per cent of the spindles in the country and 4.30 per cent 
of the looms, consumed 45.25 per cent of all the ^'yarn not made in mill" reported as material consumed. 

OTHER MATERIALS. 

The other items entering into the list of materials consumed call for but a single remark. With one exception 
they are expenditures upon the machinery which drives the mills. The exception is starch, a small amount of 
which is required to prepare w^arps for the loom. The weight of starch used in all the cotton mills in the country 
was but 27,448,792 i)ounds, while the weight of piece goods produced was 758,903,844 pounds. In other words, 
the total addition of weight to woven goods by the addition of starch was but 3.62 ]>er cent, and this addition was 
merely that which is necessary to render the warp threads sniooth and to give them the additional strength called 
for by the strain and wear of weaving. 

DUPLICATIONS. 

Attention should be directed to one fact relating to the table showing materials used, namely, that there is a 
certain duplication in some items, to be eliminated if any attempt is made to obtain the net amount and value of 
materials. It will be evident at a glance that substantially the whole of the " cotton yarn not made in mill " is a 
duplication as being the i)roduct of some of these very mills out of the cotton here reported. The total amount of 
yarn "not made in mill" is 49,457,669 pounds, valued at $11,363,218. Of this amount a total of 677,954 jwunds, 
valued at '$509,682, represents yarns of wool, flax, silk, jute, hemp, and other fibers, spun in other mills, and 
consumed in the manufacture of goods which are composed so largely of cotton that the makers of them donotcla^s 
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them even aa mixed goods. Although purchased cotton yarns used in weaving mills can not be traeed t^ the 
spindles from whith they came, it is reasonable to assume that most of the quantity coming under this head 
wa« the product of American mills and appears under the head of "Yam'' in the table of products. The 
importation of cotton yarns from abroad during the year ended June 30, 1890, was 1,674,262 pounds, valued at 
$879,326. What part of this quantity was yarn for doubling j^nd twisting in sewing thread mills which do not 
spin all their own yarn, and what part of it was used in the weaving of mixed goods, can not be ascertained. The 
item of waste of other mills is also a duplication in the table of materials, but it calls for no explanation. In 
the table of products a part of the "yarn" item reappears in woven goods, particularly in upholstery goods, and in 
sewing cotton^ while the rest was transfeiTed to the woolen and silk industries or was consumed in the electrical 
and other arts. Tttie whole of the item of waste reappears in batting, twine, rope, and " all other products". 

PRODUCTS. 

The products of the cotton mills of the United States may be classified under three heads: woven goods, yarns 
and thread, and mis<'ellaueous products. The value of woven goods produced by the establishments reporting was 
$198,741,200, which was 74.16 per cent of the total; of warps, yarn, and sewing thread, $44,885,096, or 16.75 ^t 
cent; of all other products, ^24,355,428, or 9.09 per cent. An examination of the tables in detail brings out the 
fact, which experience confirms, that an immense proportion of the goods consumed in the country is coarse and 
medium fabrics which are most durable and substantial for every-day wear. In the ascertainment of the quantities 
of the several classes of woven goods manufactured, the square yard was taken as the universal unit for all 
branches of the textile industry. Tlie product of all the mills was reduced to this uniform standard. The 
advantage of this rule for statistical purposes is too obvious to rec^uire either explanation or argument, and the 
uselessness of statements showing the number of ninning yards of fabrics varying from the width of print cloths to 
that of broad sheetings is equally apparent. First in importance, both in quantity and value, among woven 
goods are brown and bleached sheetings and shirtings, which amounted to 962,238,062 square yards, valued at 
$55,193,439, averaging 5.74 cents a square yard in value at the mill. This is not only the most extensive but the most 
widely distributed branch of the cotton industry, while the goods themselves are those Avhich are in most universal 
use, and which are adapted to the largest variety of purposes in household economy. The amount of print cloths, 
classed as "plain cloths for printing or conv^erting" is but slightly below that of sheetings and shirtings, being 
955,204,320 square yards; but the value, 843,550,174, is far beh)w that of the leading class. The average value is 
4.56 cents a square yard. Tlie largest part, by far, of this i)roduct is printe<l, and becomes the calico of commerce. 
The census accounts for the printing of 722,257,451 square yards, or 75.61 per cent of the whole; but the goods 
printed were not drawn exclusively from the fabrics technically classed as print cloths. The relative importance 
of most of the other classes of woven goods calls for no detailed remarks, i>articularly as the materials do not exist 
for a comparison of the amounts produced in former years. 

The classification of" fine and fancy woven fabrics" draws attention to the extent to which fine goods are now 
produced in the country, and gives a means of ascertaining the amount of such goods consumed. We find a total 
amount of 127,373,179 square yards, value-d at $12,54."),929, produced in domestic*, mills, which are thus returned 
at an average value of 9.85 cents a square yard. Am<mg fine goods should also be classed a small, but not 
ascertainable, part of the ginghams manufaetured in New England and Pennsylvania mills. Neglecting this 
small item we find that of the 3,002,761,037 square yards of woven goods produced in the country 4.24 per cent 
only in amount is classed as " fine or fancy woven", while in value these goods represent but 6.31 per cent of the 
total. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1890, the entries at the custom hcmses of the country for consumption 
(including both direct entries and withdrawn from warehouse) of cotton cloth exceeding 200 threads to the 
square inch, ccmnting warp and filling, amounted to 10,734,281 square yards, valued at $1,559,889. From the 
comparative insignificance of these numbers it appears that the proix>rtion of fine woven goods is still less than 
5 -per cent of the total quantity of cotton cloth consumed and barely 7 per cent of the value. It also appears that 
while more than nine-tenths of the finer goods consumed are produced in the country, the average foreign value 
of those imported is fully one-half greater to the sijuare yard than the value at the mill of the goods produced in 
this country which are classed as fine. This illustrates what experience teaehes, that the finest goods used in the 
United States are still imported from abroad. 

The manufacture of upholstery goods, which had a considerable development in the last decade, is chiefly 
remarkable for its localization. Of the whole value, }^2,070,239, of these goods reported for the entire country, 
Pennsylvania returns all except a value of 8162,900, divided between Massachusetts and New York, with a small 
amount in Wisconsin. 
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YARN xMlLLS. 

The item of ** yarns" has already beeu partially diseiisseil under the head of materials, that is to say, so far as 
these yarns have been consumed in other mills classitied as cotton, but there has beeu a large production 
of yarns which have become the material for other industries. They have b(»en used as warx)S for worsted 
<li*esH goods, also by the manufiicturers of hosiery and knit goods, in the production of elastic fabrics, and 
for the covering of electric wires, an industry which has had an enormous development dnring recent years. The 
erection of mills for the production of yarn for these collateral uses is the leading feature in the extension of yarn 
production as a sei)arat4*, industry diu*ing the de<*ade under review. It is comparatively easy to trace to their 
ultimate use most of the yarns whi(*h wer<» not woven in the mills where they were produced. The establishments 
here reported produced 166,397,003 i)ounds of yarn for sale, and the importation during the year was 1,674,262 
pounds, a total of 168,071,265 pounds. Of this amount 48,779,71.5 pounds were consumed in other cotton mills 
liere reported, 8,3,624,868 ])ounds were consumed in woolen and hosiery industries, 4,338,789 pounds in silk industry, 
and 1,474,514 ])ounds in elastic fabric factories, an aggregate of 138,21 7,886 pounds, leaving only 29,853,379 ]>ounds 
to be accounted for in the electrical ami other industries not here mentioned. 

8EW IN(1 COTTON— HISTORY OF THK INDnSTKY. 

One of the most important branches of the cotton manufacture is the manufacture of sewing cotton. 
The qnantity returned during the census year was 13,868,309 pounds, having an aggi^egate value of $11,637,500. 
Unfortunately, no trustworthy statistics are in existence showing the amount of production at any former 
l>eriod, except that in the census of 1870 the production of 11,5(»0,241 dozens of spool cotton is re^wrted; 
but there is no measure of comparison with the (piantity now^ reported. This industry is one which 
iias been established in the country in the face of much discouragement and of repeated failure. A century 
ago linen fabrics were much more common than fabrics of cotton, and linen thread was the or4linary material for 
isewing. When cotton thread was first introduced, it was a coarse and inferior article made of ordinary cotton, 
consisting of three cords twisted together, and was i)ut up in skeins or in balls. There can be no doubt that 
cotton thread of this class was an early product of American spinning mills, although no record of its manufacture 
is i>reserved. The first introduction into this country of cotton thread upon woo<len si>ools was m 1820, when 
the firm of John Clark, jr., & Co., founded at Glasgow, Scotland, in 1817, established an agency for the sale of 
such thread in New York. During the next twenty years other Scotch firms entered the nmrket. The thread was 
•of much better quality than that previously in use. It was comi»osed of six strands of yarn, two of which were 
first twisted together in one direction, and then three of the double strands were twisted in the opposite direction. 
The result was a thread having much greater stability of twist than was ])Ossible for the earlier three-c-ord variety. 
Notwithstanding its superiority and the attractive form in which it was put up, which made it at once a 
favorite in the market, it was a hnig time before its position was so assured as to induce domestic 
manufacturers to undertake to produce it. There were several establishments in the United States which, 
in the years from 1840 to 1850, attempted to twist and spool their own thread for sewing purposes, but their 
efforts were confined to the production of three-cord thread, inferior in strength and finish, and the imperfections of 
their merchandise were covered by dyeing them in cheap colors. It was suited to some uses. For sewing thin and 
open woven fiibrics, where the strain upon its strength and upon the stability of its twist was not too great, it 
answered the purpose. Not long before 1850 the Sagamore Company, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, undertook to 
manufacture six-c^u^d thread equal in quality to the standard imported thread, but the skill necessary for carding 
and spinning sea island cotton had not been attained, nor had the managers a mastery of the difficult and 
intricate processes of making six-cord thread. The enterprise was a failure and was abandoned. A few years 
later, about 1855, th(»re was introduced into the country from England a three-cord thread known as a "glae^^', or 
finished thread. Its ])olished surface, produced by mechanical means, made it really superior to any three-<*ord thread 
previously in the market, though still greatly inferior to the six-cord thread. The improvement drew the attention 
of such of the three cord spool cotton manufaciturers as had survived the discouragement attendant upon their 
efforts to comiM»te with better goods. The first corporation that engaged in the enterprise of manufacturing 
glazed thread was the Willington Thread Company, of Willington, Connecticut, a small c<mcern having less 
than a thousand spinning spindles. This company had already been in the business since 184^^ or 1844. The 
competition of this company was, curiously enough, not with the strong and well made six-cord thread which was 
sold, but with the cheap and poor thread which was given, or '^ thrown in", and it finally made a breach in the 
custom of "throwing in" a spool of cotton with the dress pattern. The process of finishing the thread was 
patented and the Willington Company was licensed to make use of it. About this time the Willimantic Linen 
Company, of Willimantic, Connecticut, which had been engaged in the manufa<».ture of coarse, unbleaehed linen 
fabrics and shoe thread, finding the business unsatisfactory, turned its attention to the production of sewing 
eotton, and secured all the rights under the patent for glazing thread except the rights under license held by the 
Willington Company. A year or two later the Willimantic Linen Company, which retained and still retains its 
oiigiua] name, although it finally ceased the manufacture of linen when it began the mauufiicture of spool cotton, 
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purchased tbo i>laut of the Williiifftoii Thread Coini)any. Before* 18G0 other Aiiishhig proi^esses were invented and 
put in use by manufacturers in competition with the Willimantic CNunpany. (ilazed cottcm >yas maiuifmjtured hy 
the firm of Green & Daniels, of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and by several other concerns of less note at 
Pawtucket and Fall River. At the time of the be^rinning of the civil war a substantial industry in 
this branch of spool cotton had been est^iblished. In 1800 Mr. Timothy Merrick, who had been manager of 
the Willington Mill, and later had been employed by the Willimantic Company, formexl a partnership 
for the nianufa4'ture of •* satin finish" thread, which subsequently grew into the Merrick Thread Company. The 
civil war gave a great impetus to the home manufacture of spool thread, both by the greatly increased demand 
and by the heavy <Uities laid on the imported article*. Another intluence was now operating to compel American 
manufacturers to make a fresh eftbrt in the directicm of the produ<*tion of six-cord thread. The* sewing machine had 
been invented. The three-cord thread of the tinu* was neither strong enough nor in other ways good enough for 
machine use. The alternative was presented of sui)plying that which the change in the market demanded or of 
retiring from business. At the same time the foreign manufa<5turers who had obtained a reputation in the 
American market i)erceived that under the high duties upon manufactures it would be 4*heapei- for them to produce 
their wares in the United States than to imjmrt them. In some cases they began by im])orting yarn spun in 
England to be twisted and spooled here; in other cases they introduced spinning at once. The pericnl betw(»en 18G0 
and 1870 was one of not a little disccmragement to the purely American manufacturer of six-cord thread. The chief 
experimenters were, besides the Willimantic Linen Company, the Merrick Thread Company, and the firm of (Jreen 
& Daniels, already mentioned, the ILuIley Company, of Ilolyoke, Massachusetts, and the Williston Mills, of 
Easthampton, Massachusetts. Exi)erience shows that the users of sewing cotton are extremely conservative. It 
is difticult to ])ersuade them to try a new make of thread when they are satisfied with that which they have been 
using. The obstacles encountered by manufacturers induced the most of them to abandon a hopeless struggle. 
Nevertheless some of them i)ersevered, but of tliem all only the Willimantic Linen Company and the Merrick Thread 
Company succeeded in producing an article e<pnd in all respects to the foreign brands, and tinally established a 
position and a reputation. Meanwhile, three great British makers of thread transferr4»d the i»roduction of their 
supply for the American market to this country. The first such venture was that of the Clark Thread Company, 
whose mills were ereeted at Newark, New Jersey and b<»gan operation in 1805. A little lat4»r the tirm of J. & P. 
Coats, of Paisley, Scotland, established the manufacturing plant at Pawtucket, lihode Island, known as the Conant 
Thread Company. Subseciuently, in 1883, John Clark, jr., & Co., the first company to introduce six-cord thread 
into this country, erected the mills of the (.lark Mile-end Cotton Company at Kearney, N(»w J(»rsey. This completer 
the list of the large manufa<*tiuers of sewing cotton oi)eiating in the United States before 1890. 

STATISTICS FOR 18!H). 

The following table gives the important facts relating to the sewing thread indnstry as ascertained at the 
Eleventh Census: 

MAMFACTITKE OF SEWING COTTON: ISJH). 

Niniibor of establittlimeut^ reporting product 34 

Capital '. $27, 787, 196 

Amoiiut of prcMluct (13,8(j8, :K)9 ponii<ls) }|«11, 637, 500 

Xumbor of spiudles employed 679, 484 

KMl»LOVfiS AND WA<}ES. 

KMl'UJYKS AXI> WAOh><. Total. 

Average iiuiiil»vrof omployeH 9.220 

Total wag« H *:i. 5<X». .'>16 

Average aiiDiial earningH $379. 67 

Average wi-ekly eHmingH <r>0 weekM ?7, '){» 

in year). 

rKINCITAL MATKKIALS TSKD. 
KINDS OK eoTTox. PoiiikU. Cost. 



Men. 


Women . 


Children. 


2,905 


5. 4G5 


STiO 


$1,571,278 


$1. 7S7, 243 


$141,095 


$M0.80 


$n27.a:j 


$167. 05 


$10. K2 


$«.54 


$3.rt4 ' 



• 



Total rotton oouHiinieil 21, 272, 349 $4. 412, 315 

Sea island 7.026,334 1.780,186 

Other domestic 7,561,910 | 863,102 

Egyptian 4,011,445 654,226 

Yarn purchaued 2, 672, 660 1, 114, 801 
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Au examination of these figures reveals some interesting facts. In tlie first place, it will be noticed that the 
average wages paid are much higher than in the cotton industry generally, and higher than those in the 
geographical divisions where wages are highest. Thus the average weekly wages of men, based on a year of 50 
weeks, are $10.82 as compared with $S.6S for all cotton manufactures in the middle states, where the rate is highest. 
The average of women is $0.54 as compared with $5.70 for all women employed in cotton mills in the same section; 
and children's wages are $3.34 a week as compared with $3.17 in New England, where children receive the 
highest rates. Again, it maybe observed that nearly all the sea island cotton and nearly two-thirds of the Egyi>tian 
consumed in the country are accounted for by the sewing cotton manufacture directly, while most of the remainder 
of both varieties is no doubt to be traced in the yarn jmrchased. In this last mentioned category, nevertheless, is to 
be found a considerable part of the imported yarn. There is a striking difference between the sewing cotton 
manufacture and the manufacture of cotton generally in the relations between cost of cotton, cost of labor, and value 
of products. Whereas, as shown on page 107, the cost of cotton represents 43.81 per cent of the value of products, 
it accounts for only 37.91 per cent of the selling value of si)ool cotton, although the average cost per pound of the 
cotton used is much higher than the price of ordinary cotton. This difference is i)artially accounted for by the large 
exi>enditure necessary for preparing the thread for market in attractive form. Labor, also, is not only more highly 
paid than in ordinary spinning mills, but labor as a whole forms 30.08 per cent of the total selling value of the 
product as against 25.93 i)er c^ent of the value of all cotton products. The difference, however, is not so marked 
when we compare thepercentjige of labor cost in sewing thread with the general returns for New England and the 
middle states, where most of the factories here under examination are located. 

DYEING, BLEACHING, AND FINISHING. 

The table which gives the facts relative to bleaching, dyeing, and printing cotton goods in spinning and weaving 
establishments is, in itself, an incomplete exhibit. In order to ascertain what part of the sj^un and woven product 
of the country was subjected to bleaching or coloring processes before entering into consumption it is necessary to 
include the operations of establishments exclusively devoted to these processes with those of establishments which 
finish their own goods. But the returns as they stand are interesting as showing the absence in this country of 
the specialization of industries that has been effected abroad. It is well known that in Europe spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, dyeing, and printing are five separate and distinct industries, any two of which are rarely carried /on 
in the same establishment. While there are to be found in this country establishments in which but one of these 
industries is carried on, yet, as is remarked elsewhere, the ordinary custom is to combine two or more of them, 
and there are great corporations, some of the largest in the country, which perform all live of the processes. 
Indeed, it appears that more than one-fourth of all the djeing and finishing of cotton goods was performed in mills 
pperating spindles or looms, or both. The general table showing the amount and value of the processes as 
performed in cotton mills is useful only in com])lcting the exhibits of these mills. The figures themselves furnish 
the basis for no important conclusions; but in combination with the returns obtained by Special Agent Peter T. 
Wood, '* Dyeing and finishing textiles'', they show the form in which goods reached the market. 

It appears that there were produced in the Tnited States during the year 955,294,320 sciuare yards of *' plain 
cloths for i)rinting and converting'*, in other words, of ''print cloths". There were printed in cotton mills 
142,590,08.*$ square yards, and in printing mills 579,007,308 square yards, a total of 722,257,451 square yards. Of 
these g(»ods, which were not printed, aud of other i)lain goods, 40,338,722 square yards W4»re dyed in cotton mills, 
and 440,40r»,822 scjuare yards were dyed in dyehouses, a total of 480,835,544 square yards of dyed cloth. In cotton 
mills 05,540,307 square yards and in bleacheries 454,357,758 square yards of cloth were bleached, a total of 
519,898,005 sqiuire yards. The dyeing of yarn, 90,792,931 })ounds in spinning mills and 48,702,759 x)ounds in 
dyehouses, 139,555,090 pounds in all, reappears for the most part in the ginghams, ticks, denims, stripes, and 
ui)h()lstery goods, though some of it rei)resents colored sewing thread and yarn consumed in other ways than by 
weaving. We have this rough statement of the total production of cloth and of the amount bleached, dyed 
in the piece or the yarn, and printed: 

SgUAKK TABDH. 

Total production of wov on goods 3,002,761,037 

Printed 722,257,451 

Dyed in the piore 486,835,544 

Dyed in the yarn 436,118,141 

Hleadied , 519,898,065 

Total tini8hed 2,165,109,201 

Entered into con8unipti<*n *^ in the gray" 837. 651, 836 

In obtaining the facts relative to finishing i)rocesses, both in cotton mills and in separate establishments, the 

rule was adopted of obtaining the additional value given to goods by subjecting them to these i>rocesses. Thus a 

duplication of mat4»rial and product, which is inevitable in the case of many manufi\cturing industries, was avoided; 

•an<l an error is escaped which stands as a i)itfall for the unwary when one attempts to ascertain the percentage 

of labor cost in a given i)roduct. 
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FINENESS OF GOODS— AVERAGE NUMHER OF YAEN. 

It is remaiked, in that section of this report wbiclj refers to the products of manufacture, that by far the 
largest part of the goods turned out by the cotton mills of the country are the coarse and medium fabrics which 
are in ordinary use by all classes in the c<mimunity. The lines between coarse and medium, and between medium 
and line goods are, of course, vague and badly defined, but it is generally underst(K)d that yarns under No. 20 
are coarse, and those over No. 40 are line. The yarns which are woven into print cloths, of which the calico of 
commerce is made, are for the most part No. 28 for wraps and No. 30 for filling. The best standard sheetings 
and shirtings are spun from nearly the same numbers. It will thus be seen how large a proportion of the goods in 
commou use are of no higher than medium grade. It may be well to define the meaning attached by nianufacturers 
to the word "number" as applied to yarn. The quantity of yarn is exi)ressed in hanks of 840 yards, and the 
"number'' of the yarn is the number of hanks which weigh a i)ound troy, (a) Thus **No. 20" is yarn of which 20 
hanks weigh 1 pound of 5,7()0 grains. 1 hank weighs 288 grains. A hank of No. 00 weighs 90 grains, or slightly 
more than cme-fifth (0.2194) of an ounce avoirdupois; and it takes SJ yards of the same number to weigh 1 grain. 

The earliest undertakings in this country, in the spinning of cotton, were for the production of coarse and 
meilium goods, and i)rogress has taken place in the direction both of coarse and of fine goods. The development of 
such great industries as the manufac*tureof duck is an example of the growth in one direction. Although in the 
number of square yaids of i)roduct duck represents less than 2 per cent (1.84) of the whole amount of woven goods, 
yet it represents more than 5 per cent of the cotton consumed. The average number of yarn that is woven into duck 
is less than 10, that is, it is twice as coarse as that in the coarser grades of sheeting and three times as coarse as 
that in stiindard sheetings and print cloths. These last mentioned classes of fabrics are themselves an advance in 
finiMiess over the early products of American looms. In recent years there has been a marked tendency toward 
the manufacture of medium fine and very fine yarns and fabrics. Ordinarily each establishment devotes its 
machinery chiefly or wholly to the production of one general class of goods; that is to say, coarse, medium, or fine, 
but this rule has many excerptions, and there are a few cases of mills which produce so wide a range of yarns as to 
include No. (J and No. 140. A simple average of the fineness of all the yarn spun in a city, a state, or the country, 
teaches very little that is useful, for the reason that a tendency in the direction of fineness may be wholly 
obliterated, in such an average, by the existence of a tendency in the other direction also. A large demand for 
diu'k at the same time that extensive mills were beginning the production of very fine goods would leave the 
** average number'' substantially unchanged. Nevertheless such returns as have be^u obtained from the mills do 
show in a general way that the product of 1890 was yarn of higher (counts than that of 1880, but to sei)arate 
coarse from medium and medium from fine makes the exhibit of more value because less deiKMident upon an 
average of things essentially unlike each other. 

Two methods of finding the averages number of yarn tire available. That which was pursued in ascertaining 
the number jvs reported by the special agent of the Tenth Census was based upon the si)ind]e as a unit. The 
method may be best shown by a single example. In mill A there are 30,000 spindles ])ro4lucing yarn for print 
cloths, average No. 32; in mill B are 20,000 spindles producing yarn for duck, averag4» No. 8; in mill C are 10,000 
spindles producing yarn for fine ginghams, average No. 45. We have, then, this calculation: 



I 



I 



.MIU>. SpiiuIleM'. NuiiiIht. l*fo<lu»'t 



TotJil... 60.000 l.:>70,000 I 

I 



A 30,000 ;i2 IMJO.CKM) 

II 20, 000 8 IGO, 000 

C 10,000 4.". 450,000 



l,r»70.000 -f 60,0(MI l>6', uv«>rHp' of the 3 iuIUh. 

This method seems faulty for two reasons. In tin* first phice the spindles in one of the mills may be of the 
most modern pattern, having a siwed of 9,000 to 10,000 turns a minute, while another mill may be filled with the 
antique machinery of the last generation, whose spindles turn not more than 6,000 times a minute and produce 
only two-thirds as much yam per spindle as the new. It is obviously a mistake to average quantities which are 
stated in terms of units having different values. In the second place the average number of the yarn produced 
by a number of spindles, all of the same i)attern and run at the same speed, spinning one-half No. 8 and one-half 
No. 32, is not No. 20. It is necessary to put more twist int^) fine yarn than into coarse. Indeed, the number 
of turns per inch increases rapidly as the fineness of the yarn increases. There is a twofold result of this fact: 
first, that spindles running on coarse yarn, which re4iuires but a twist of ten turns per inch, can dispose of twice 
as much roving delivered to them from the rolls as other spindles run at the same sjjeed upon yarn which recpiires 

a Tbo "niiinlMT"' of Hewing cotton lum the Haim« ImihIii. Ucforo th*» introfluction of nix-oonl «p«K>l thread' No, 40 ' ncwing cott^m \rR8 tho tbrpail made by 
twistiuf; to<rether 3 Htrandfl of "Xo.40" yaru. In aix-cord thrt^ad the yarn nsetl in of double the flneueas. Thus the thread to-day nohl as Xo. 40 eons lata of 8 
atrandn of Xo, 80 varn. 
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twenty turus to the inch; and, second, inasmuch as there is more contraction where the twist is increased, the 
proportionate length of fine yam spun is still further reduced. It will thus be seen that th(» average number as 
ascertained by the use of the spindle as a unit would be exceedingly misleading, even as between mills equipped 
with spindles of identical pattern and speed; and if to this confusion we add that which is inevitable when we 
are obtaining the average of mills using spindles of widely varying capacity, the uselessness of this methcwl 
becomes evident. Nevertheless, since this was the only method available at the census of 1880, one calculation 
has been made on this basis for purposes of comparison. 

The alternative method adopted for a second calculation of the average number seems certainly to show 
more ^accurately what it is required to find, namely, the average number of the yarn produced. In this calculation 
the unit adopted is •the hank, a given length of yarn. This system is also best illustrate^l by an example: mill 
D produces 1,000,000 ixmnds of No. 28 yarn; mill E, 2,000,000 pounds of No. 10 yarn, and mill F 500,000 pounds 
of No. 50 yani. We then have : 

Poiimls of X- 1 ' If 1 
MILLS. , ,.„^„ Nimiber. . Hankn. (a) 



Total 



D 
E 
F 



yarn. 

3. 500, 000 j 7:i. (K)a, WH) 

1,000,000 , 2S 'JH.OOO. 0(K) 

I 

2,000.000 10 20,000.000 

500.000 ' 50 25,000.000 



73,000,000 -4- 3,500,000 ^ 20?. avorape number. 

a It may bo noleil that tbc tigarcA in this oolunin «lo not. strictly 8|>eaking. show tlio niimlNT of banks Hince the number of yarn Ih baaed iipt>n the troy ])ono(l, 
wlu'rea» the yarn is reported in ponndn avoirdnpois. But the result of the calculation i« not in the least atfected by this diffen'uce. 

The column heade<l '* hanks '' shows the actual relative lengths of the yarn spun of eac^h of the numbers, and 
the final division gives the average number of the whole quantity. 

Upon an examination of the table wherein are exhibited tin* average number of yarn as obtained at 
the Tenth Census and the number as ascertained by both methods at this census, it will be observed that the 
second method, based upon production of yarn, yields a lower average in the case of almost every state. The 
exceptions are without significance and need no explanation. What has already been said with reference to the 
former method of solution will indicate precisely why the average number is always lower by the second process. 
Spindles producing high counts not (mly cor.sume less cotton each than those at work upon cx)arser yarn (this 
would make no difference in the average if the consumption were inversely proi)ortioned to the number), but they 
produce less yarn in length, and therefore the true average of two spindles producing No. 10 and the other No. 20 is 
ai)preciably below No. 15. 

Accepting for what it is worth the ascertainment of tht average number using the spindle as a basis, we find 
that the spinning of 1800 was of greater average fineness in the country as a whole, in each of the geographical 
divisions, and in most of the states. There is apparently a slight falling off in thre« of the New England states 
but in the case of two of them, ('onne<»ticut and Vermont, the appearance is evidently due to the fact that ten 
years ago the number was stated in integers. The small decline in New Hampshire is probably to be attributed 
wholly to the large predominance of a single great establishment. The average number is highest in New Jersey 
a result which is due entirely to the great relative importance of the sewing cotton industry in that state. While 
the comparative importance of this industry has increased during the last decade, yet the increase has certainly 
not l)een a« great as appears, for the reason that the average number in 1880 must have been higher than is 
stated. New Jersey is also the state in which the widest divergence between the two statements of average 
number is observable, while Rhode Island is the state having a large number of spindles in which the difference is 
least. The explanation is obvious to those who study the reasons already given for the existence of any difference. 
In New Jersey, together with much fine spinning there is also not a little coarse spinning. In Rhode Island the 
range of numbers is smaller. It did not need the figures of the census to prove that there had been an advance in 
the south in the direction of fine spinning. If the progress seems to be less than might have been supposed, it 
may be that the method of ascertaining the number does not reveal the whole truth. It will be seen that the true 
average number in 1890 is higher than the computed number in 1880, which can be said neither of New England 
nor of the middle* states. 

While it can be successfully contended that the computation of the average number on the basis of pounds of 
yarn spun does show ju'ccisely what it purports to show, yet there is no doubt a way in which information of a far 
more useful character might be obtained. It is suggested that the combination of coarse, medium, and fine yarns 
results in a concealment of what it is really desirable to know, and that it would be well hereafter to divide yarn 
prcKlucts into the several classes. The returns at the Eleventh Census show the weight of goods spun in each state 
of No. 20 yarn and under, of yam between No. 20 and No. 40, and of yarn above No. 40, and while it is not possible 
to give the average number of yarn of each class the statement following will be useful for purposes of comparison. 
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WEIGHT OF SPUN PRODUCT, IN POITNDS 



8TATEJ4. 



■ No. 20 varu auU 
Inflow. 



No8. 21 tu 40. Ab«)vc No. 40. 



I 



The TnitiHl States 



New Eugland stntoH 



Maiue 

New Ilarapftliire 

Vcnu«mt 

Mn^saoli iiscttn . . 
Rhoilc Island — 
C'onDecticut 



Middle Htutes 

New York ... 
New J ersev . . . 
Peunsylvania 
Delawan^ — 
Maryland 

Southern stateii) . 



Virginia 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina - 

<T(M>rgia 

Alahama 

XIlsAiiisippi 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

.V 11 other (rt) ... 



Western «tateH. 



Ohio 

Indiana 

IllinoiA 

WiMCouHin . . . 
All other (a). 



480, 273. 239 

207, 672. 353 

26, 577. 650 

54, 1)84, 891 

1.24:}, 508 

103, 2ri4. 514 

0, 280, 776 
13,351,014 

62. 850, 7.')9 

6, 553, 540 

1, 456, 672 
32, 215, 744 

2, 325, 960 
20. 298. 843 

197. 443, 432 

7. 719. 379 
41,972.080 
53, 275. 593 
52.611, 121» 
11.699.255 

6. 906. 959 

2. 246. 776 
12,310.343 

8.041.918 

J 2, .306, 095 

1.425.(K>0 
6. 649. 187 
9.')0. 000 
1 678.474 
1.604,034 



386. 723. 173 



331. 611, 339 

28, 385, 603 
36.182,517 
2, 508. X8:i 
186. 7.')0. 241 
5.-.. 640. 821 
22. 143. 274 

40.139.6.55 

25. 529, 574 

4.631.593 

8. 023. 174 

1.502.278 

4.53^036 

12, 543, 916 



34, 845, 826 

-- ... I 
.34. 800. 452 j 



18.812,519 I 

11,116.338 1 
4.871.595 

45. 374 I 



45, 374 



3. 076. .558 




1.244.770 




6,221.249 




i 








2.001.339 










2. 42X. 26.3 




1 





1 1 


1.424.131 




1 1,0;I4. 132 




1 





a IncludeH At^ttes having lesn^than 3 estahlishmentN, in order that the oporationn of individual cfitablish' 

'" "" * IS followH: 
Mi8Souri, 1. 



mentH may not he disclosed. These eMtahli.<<hment« were diAtribiited as follow h: southern Htaten — Louis 
iana. 2: Texa.n, 1; Arkansas, 2: western states — California,!; Iowa, I 



lu considering the following tables i)resenting the statistics of cotton manut'actnre, reference should be made to 
the geneial remarks on manufactures, also to the text and tables on the combined textile industries that precede 
this report. 

Table 1 presents for the purpose of convenient comparison the statistics relating to cotton manufa<3ture as 
reported at different census periods. The table comprises all the items of the iiuiuiry common to a number of such 
periods and the statistics are given for each decennial year from 1840 to 1890, both inclusive. 

Table 2 is a statement in detail for 1890 showing each item of the schedule of inquiry, excepting details 
relating to employes and wages, by totals for the United States, for geographical groups of states, and for each 

state. 

Table 3 is a presentation of employes and wages for the cotton industry considered in its entirety. It shows 
by totals for each state and for the United States, the average number of men, women, and children distributed into 
the following classes : (1) officers or firm members actively engaged in the industry or in super\ision; (2) clerks; 
(3) operatives and skilled labor; (4) unskilled labor; (5) pieceworkers. The average number of weeks employed, 
the average weekly earnings per employe, and the total wages are shown for men, women, and children, in each 
class, excepting pieceworkers. The statement for pieceworkers gives the average number of men, women, and 
children, respectively, and the total wages reported for each. 

Table 4 shows the average number of men, women, and children, respectively, employed at each weekly rate 
of pay, by totals for each state, and for the United States. 
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Tablk 1.— COMPAKATIVE STATEMENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY 



AVERAGE NUMBEH OK EMPLOVl^lM AND TOTAL WAGES. 



STATES ANI> TBKUITORIKS. 



Nunil>er ! 

of I 

establish- ! 

ments. ! 



1 
•» 

3 

4 
5 
6 



7 
8 
9 

la 
11 

12 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
20 



31 
32 
33 
34 
'So 
36 



37 

liH 
30 
40 
41 
4-2 



43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 



49 
M) 
51 
5*J 
53 
54 



6,'. 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 



61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 



Unitcxl States: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



^ew England states : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



Maine: 
1840. 
1850. 
186U. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



New Hampsbire: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



Vermont : 



1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



Massaclmsotts: 
1840 , 



1850. 
1800. 
1870. 
18»<0. 
1890. 



Khode Island : 

1840 

1850 



1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1800. 



(.'onnec'ticat: 
1840 



1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



Middle states: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



New York : 
1840.... 

1850 

I860.... 
1870.... 
1880.... 
1890. . . . 



New Jersey 
1840. . .'. 
1850... 
I860.. . 
1870.... 
1880. . . . 
1890.... 



1.240 

1,094 

1,091 

956 

756 

905 



674 
564 
570 
508 
439 
402 



6 
12 
19 
23 
24 
23 



58 
44 
44 
36 
36 
27 



I 
9 

8 
8 
I 
(•> 



278 
213 
217 
191 
175 
187 



209 
158 
153 
139 
11;') 
94 



lie 

128 
129 
111 

f<2 
05 



298 
352 
340 
274 
139 
239 



117 
H6 
79 
81 
36 
42 



43 
21 
44 
27 
17 
17 



CapiUl. <a) 



Aggregates. 



$51,102,359 
74, 500, 931 
98. 585. 269 
140. 706, 291 
208, 280. 346 
354, 020, 843 



Average number. 



M, 931, 399 

53, 832. 430 

69. 200. 279 

100. 103. 770 

156, 754, 690 

243. 153. 249 



1, 398, 000 
3, 329, 700 
6, 018. 325 
9. 8.'t9, 685 
15, 292, 078 
20 850.754 



5, 523, 200 
10. 950, 500 
12. 586. 880 
13, 332. 710 
19.877,084 
26,801.933 



118, 100 
202. ."iOO 
271. 2lK) 
670, 000 
936,096 
1.431.986 



17,414,099 ! 
28,455.630 I 
:t3,704.674 I 
44,714.375 
72.291,601 
128, 838. 837 



7, 326, 000 
6, 675. 000 
10, 052. 200 
18.8:m,300 
28. 047. 331 
38. 798, 161 



3,152.000 

4. 219. 100 

6, 627. 000 

12,710.700 

20. 310, .'iOO 

26. 431. 578 



11.583,882 
12, 970. 445 
18.789,069 
27, 723. 306 
31,014.759 
51. 076. 249 



4. 900. 772 
4, 176. 920 
5, 3H3, 479 
8.511.X6 
11, 399. 038 
13. 290. 745 



1,722.810 
1.483.500 
1,. 320. 550 
2. 762, 000 
3, 807, 7.'»0 
13,519,972 



72, 119 

92.286 

122.028 

135.369 

6174, 650 

221,585 



46, 834 
61.893 
81, 403 
94,775 
127,185 
148, 718 



1 !• 



12.086 


10, 875 


14, 077 


16, 745 


21,474 


24,832 


5. 153 


6,186 


9.002 


12.080 


14. 739 


13.411 


18, 187 


19,699 


29. 078 


28.974 


28. 367 


32, :M4 


7. 407 


6. 320 


7,659 


9,144 


9, 305 


8.401 


2.408 


1,712 


2, 534 


3,514 


4. 222 


5,683 



1,414 
3,739 
6,764 
9.439 
11.864 
13,992 



6,991 
12, 122 
12,730 
12,542 
16,529 
19,533 



262 
241 
379 
451 
735 i 
737 i 



20,928 
28,730 
38.451 
43, 512 
61,844 
76. 213 



Total wages. 



Males above 
16 years. 



$23, 940, 108 
39,044,132 
42. 040, 510 
60, 489, 272 



16. 720, 1»20 
28. 740, 788 
32, 170. 861 
49, 908. 591 



1, 368, 888 
2, 565, 197 
2, 936, 640 
4,372,473 



2, 883. 804 
3, 989. 853 
4,290,960 
6, 429. 084 



78.468 
125. 000 
161.748 
220. 742 



7, 798, 476 ! 
13. .589. 305 
15, 828. .571 ! 
26,230.667 '. 



2, 847. 804 
5, 224. 650 
5. .32(», 303 
8. 131, 142 



1,743.480 
3,246,783 i 
3,632.639 
4,524,483 ' 



5,464,772 !' 
7, 994. 470 
6.613.260 ! 
10.763.873 ' 



1, 405. 292 
2,626.131 
1, 994, 7.55 
2, 563. 730 



468. 3:)6 , 
1.009,351 
1,1.56.961 ; 
2, 054, 282 



33.150 
46.850 
42, 790 
61.760 
91,464 



20. 745 
29,880 
30. 203 
46,897 
65. 057 



780 
1,828 
2.006 
3,962 
5.273 



2,911 
3.829 I 
3. 752 
6, 235 
290 



94 
157 
125 
214 
3;i8 



9.293 
13. 691 
13.694 
22. 774 
33. 730 



4,959 
6. 353 
5.583 
8.344 
10. 761 



2,708 
4,028 j 
4.443 '■ 
6. 368 
6.665 



8,274 

8.466 

9,161 

12,070 



"i 



2,632 
3,107 

3.012 
3.;i31 



616 
1,010 
1,086 
1,223 
1,872 



ft Valiu* of bin'd i»ropi«rtv is not inclitdcil \u tin* <.>apit4il repor'ed in 189t), becaiii^e it was nut included in the reports of i»revioua census years. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1840-1890. 



AVKRAOR Nl'MRKR OF EMPUIYKM 
AND TOTAL WAOE?< — COIltiDlltHl. 



MACHINKRV. 



MATEKIAI> t>KD. 



Femaloii above 
15 voarn. 



ChiMn'ii. 



SpiniUeM. 



I^toniH. 



Total cost. 



Ka!e» 



Cotton roiiHuniod. 



Pounds. 



Gout. 



Valae of 
produotM. 



59,136 
75.169 
69.637 
84,558 
106,689 



41.148 
51.517 
5(). Ha5 
fR>, .'►68 
73. 496 



2. 9.59 
4,936 
6. 246 
6.481 
7.856 



22. 942 
28. .341 
2:{, 432 



13. 767 
17,720 
10.165 



587 ' 
1.421 I 
863 



2, 284, 631 



5,235.727 

7.132,415 

.0, 653. 435 

14, 188, 103 



1 1 OVf f t> v4 



29,736 



281.056 I 
459.772 
695.924 ' 
885,762 



126. 313 
157. 310 
225. 759 
324,866 



$34, 835, a56 
&7, 285, 5.34 
111.736,9:16 
102, 206. 347 
154. 912, 979 



641. 240 



3,858:962 


93,344 


5. 498. :m 


114.082 


8, 632, 087 


184, 701 


10,836,155 


250,116 



6.877 

0.902 

15,971 

21. 825 



Zi. 80U. 904 
37. 670. 782 
7H, 816. 481 
74. 290, 020 
101.101.446 



1.573,110 
3. 319, .335 
6, 746. 780 
7, 320, 152 
8.416,736 



1, 570. 344 
2, 261. 600 j 



422. 704. 975 

:i98. 308. 257 

750. 343, 981 

1,117.946,776 



♦86,J»45,723 j' 
117,:{92,576 



430.603 



1.129.408 I 
1, 425. 958 



283. 701.. 306 
275. 625. 278 
541.373.880 
714,691.714 



6.3. 109, 434 I 
76. 749, 130 ' 



31.531 



112.381 
132, 504 



23. 733. 165 
25. 887. 771 
54.185,061 
65. 717. 252 



6,234.901 ' 
7.053.168 ' 



$46. 350. 453 
61, 860. 184 
115.681.774 
177. 489. 739 
192.000.110 
267. Wl, 724 



31.611.880 

42. 040. 178 

79. :^50. 9 

124. 9511. 053 

143. 36:). 0.30 

181.112.453 



070.307 
2, 506, 356 

6, 2:;5, 62:t 

11,844.181 
13. 310, 363 
15, 316, 900 



1 

a 

3 

4 
5 
6 



7 

8 



10 

11 

12 



13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 



9.211 
8.001 
7.490 
9, 506 
0.349 



147 
222 
242 
350 
3«K) 



1.34M> 

1.698 

894 



84 

171 

90 



195,173 ,. 



6:16.788 

749. 843 

944. 053 

1.195,643 



7,254 



17.600 
28 768 
55.081 
71,591 



17,:i.36 ' 
19. oni 
24.299 i 
31.850 .1 



362 

628 

1. 18') 

1.175 



4, 839, 429 

7. 128. 196 

12. 318. 867 

10, 146. 004 

12. 962. 939 



83,026 



114,415 
181, a30 I 
292.260 i 
ouw. aft 
542,065 > 



157.673 I 
214. 034 



51.002.324 

41, 460. 719 

76. 386. 499 

107, 319. 124 



2,243 



I 

7.'4tM*. 
8.954 



1. 447, 250 
1.235.652 
3.562.088 
4,647.880 



8,629.063 ll 
11.203.742 '! 



458,607 
408. :w< 



4, 142. ^^H 

8, 830, 610 

13.699,004 

16,900,672 

17, 953, 403 



10 
20 
21 
22 
23 



21.058.002 > 24 



113.000 
106.100 
357.450 
546.510 
855. 8(M 
914. 6K5 



27 
28 

» 
30 



I 



19.437 
24. 760 
24. 06:> 
31,497 
38. 392 



5,753 
7,573 
4,091 



665,095 



1,67:<. 498 
2,619.541 
4, 'Sm, (184 
5. 824. 518 



42.779 

5.'>. ;u:j 

95. 321 
133, 227 



11,289,:{09 
17,214,502 
:t7.:J71..'»99 
:t5. 994, 109 
56.586,283 



223.607 



574. 857 
772. 520 



134,012,7.«ie 
130. <(.V|. 040 
278. 718, 889 
386. 767, 326 



31, 107. 154 
40. 870. :i07 



16. .'»53. 42:* 31 

19.712,461 33 

38, 1104. 255 33 

50. 403, 153 34 

72, 280. 518 35 

100, 202. 882 36 



5.910 
7. 724 
8. 028 
9.199 
10. 889 



3,134 
3. 031 
3,182 



518, 817 



814.554 . 
1,04:J,242 
1. 764. 569 
1, 924. 486 



17.315 
18, 07."> 
29, 66'.) 
43,106 



3. 484, 579 

5. 799, 223 

i:). 268. 315 

12.291.437 

14. 347. 072 



50.713 



167. 480 
IKi. 291 



41.614,707 
44. 6:M). 787 
81. 137. 172 
1»7.982. 155 



10. 457. 770 
11.147.080 



7.116,702 
6.447.120 
12. 151, 191 
22. 049. 20:t 
22.875.111 
27, 310. 400 



37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
43 



3, 478 
4,974 
4, 7:J4 
5. 44.') 
5. 701 



2,000 
2,026 
1,045 



181,319 



435, 466 
507, 142 
936,376 
934.155 



8. 675 ;, 
11.94:( 
18. 261 
18.9:13 . 



2, .'lOO. 062 
4. 028 400 
8.818,651 
8. 020, 127 
8, 215. 751 



39.48:) 



100. 7(K{ 
104. 6.V5 



31.891.011 
:n. 747.31* 
52.:«84. 171 
52. 257 968 



6.281.9:{9 
.'.. J*76. 485 



2.715.9A4 

4, 257. 522 

8.911.387 

14.026,334 

16.000.771 

15,400.470 



43 
44 
45 
4« 
47 
48 



11,425 
16,866 
U,126 
13. 188 
16, 253 



6,:J82 
6.018 
4. 021 



487.571 



1,042,480 
1,246,045 I 
1.301.164 
1,033.722 



25. 18"» 
34, 974 
27. 31 S 
35,074 



7, 349, 795 
1:1.928.671 
23. 703. 595 
16,191.758 
23. 044. 09:1 



125. 392 



228,729 
261. 154 



87. 1 13. 71.'> 

80, 9:17. 066 

100,:r.>1.42M 

128. 184. \iii»< 



I3.2V*. .VJ6 
13. 900. 748 



12. 222. 200 
12. 782. 718 
20. 534. 700 
38. 507. 765 
20. :t80. 286 
40. 604. 476 



40 
50 
51 
53 
53 
54 



3.<J88 
4, 552 
4. .MO 
4, 201 
4.034 



1.990 
2.092 
1.0.16 



211.650 



348. .')84 
4!r2. 57:1 
561.6.'>8 
606,796 



7.885 
17.218 
12. 40.3 
13.466 



1.9K'>,973 
3.061.105 
6. 900. 626 
4, 652. 745 
5.504.251 



37, 778 



64.614 
78 824 



23. 945, 627 
24. 783, :«! 
3|.6:iO..')m 
JO. 522. 057 



:i. 081. 106 
4. 270. (fOr> 



3. IW*. 237 
:i. .Mil. OKI 
6. 676. K78 
11.178.211 
H, 266, 8:!6 
0. 777. •J05 



&5 
56 
.-»7 
58 
SO 
OJ 



1,096 
1.524 
1.745 
2, 291 
3.398 



68:1 
708 
413 



03.744 



123.548 
20IK 580 
232. 221 
374, 442 



1, 567 
2, 176 
3,180 
3 6r.l 



666. 64.'> 
1.165.4.15 
1,964, 7.V8 
2, 018, 175 
3. 028. 9:13 



14.437 



21.060 
25.723 



9 OIM. 640 

7. 920, 035 

0,950.609 

12. 301. 151 



b In('lu(l<>« 2.115 olflrem aud clerka for whom 00 wagvM arv n-|M*rt*^. 



1.319.422 
1. 810. 408 



2 U86. 104 
1.10.l.,V.»4 
2. 217. 728 
4. «>15 768 
4. M$, 275 
5.002.615 



61 
62 
03 
01 
•5 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Tablk 1.— COMPAKATIVE STATEMENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 




7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



19 
20 
21 
22 

2:^ 

24 



25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
.30 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 



43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 



49 
50 
51 
52 
63 
54 



5.-> 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 



61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 



.MTATRH AND TEKRITOHIES. 



Uuitwl State« : 

1840 

1850 

I860 

1870 

1880 

1800 



New England 8tate8 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



Maine: 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



New HampAbire: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



Vermont: 
1840... 
1850... 
1800... 
1870... 
1880.., 
1890... 



MaHHaclmsettA: 

1840 , 

1850 

180l» 

1S7U 

1880 

1890 



Hhode Island : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



('<»nnecticat: 

1840 

1850 

1800 

1870 

1880 

1890 



Middle states: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870...... 



1880. 
1890. 



N 



ew York 
1840... 
1850... 



1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



N 



ew Jersev : 
1840..."... 
1850 



1880. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



Number 


Capital, (a) | 

I 

1 

$51, 102, 359 , 
74,500,931 ' 
98. 585. 269 
140.706.291 
208.280.346 
354, 020. 843 


AVBKAUE NUMBER 

Ai?*?rejj 
Average number. 


«>F EMPLOV|::s A.NL 

[att'H. 

Total wages. 


1 
) TOTAL WAOEi^. 


of 

establisb- 

menu. 


1 I 
1 

Males above 
16 years. 


1 
1,240 


72,119 

92.286 

122, 028 

135,369 

fcl74, 6,50 

221.585 

46, 834: 
61.893 
81, 403 
94, 775 
127, 185 
148. 718 


1 


1,094 




33 150 


1,091 
9.50 
7.56 
905 


$23. 040. '108 
39,044,132 
42,040,510 
69, 489, 272 


46.850 
42. 790 
61.760 
91,464 

i 1 


674 


34,931,399 

53,832,430 • 

69. 260. 279 

100. 103. 770 

156.754,690 ' 

243. 153. 249 




.504 




20. "45 


570 
508 
439 
402 


16,720.92»> 
28, 740. 788 
32. 170. 861 
49. 908, 591 


29. 88i> 

W. 203 

i 46. 897 

i 65, 057 


6 


1, 398, 000 
3, 329, 700 
6, 018. 325 
9, m9. 685 
15,292,078 
20.850.754 I 

5. 523, 200 
10. 950, 500 
12. 580. 880 
13,332.710 1 
19, 877, 084 
26.801,933 , 

118.100 
202. 500 
271, 200 
670. 000 
936.096 
1. 431, 986 

17,414,099 
28, 455. 630 
33, 704, 074 
44.714.375 
72.291.601 
128.838,837 

7, 326, 000 
6. 675. 000 
10. 052. 200 
18. 8:56, 300 
28. 047. 331 
38. 798. 161 

3,152,000 
4, 219. 100 

6. 627. 000 
12,710,700 
20. 310, .500 
26, 431. 578 

11,583,882 
12, 970. 445 
18. 789. 069 
27, 723. 306 
31.014.759 ! 
5L 676, 249 


1,414 
3, 739 
6,764 
9, 439 
11,864 
13,992 

6.991 
12, 122 
12, 730 
12. 542 
16,529 
19,533 

262 
241 
379 
451 
735 
737 

20.928 
28,730 
38.451 
43, 512 
61,844 
76. 213 

' 12.086 
10. 875 
14, 077 
16, 745 
21,474 
24, 832 

5, 153 


12 




780 


19 
23 
24 
23 

58 


1. 368. 888 
2, 565. 197 
2, 936, 640 
4.372,473 


1.828 , 
2.<i06 , 
3,962 ■ 
5.273 j 


44 
44 
36 
36 
27 

7 


2.' 883," 804' 

3, 989, 853 
4, 290, 960 
6, 429. 084 


; '*'2,9ii 
3.829 
3. 752 

i 5. 2:W 
290 


9 




"'94' 
1 157 
125 
214 

3:« 

1 


8 
8 

( 


278 


78,468 
125.000 
161.748 
220. 742 


213 




9.293 


217 
191 
175 
187 

209 


7, 798. 476 
13. 589. 305 
15, 828, 571 
26. 230. 667 


13.691 
13.fJ94 ! 
22, 774 
33. 730 


158 
153 
139 
llo 
94 

116 


2, 847,' 804* 

5. 224. 650 
5. 320. 303 
8. 131, 142 


4,959 ' 
6. 35:{ ' 
5. r»83 ' 
8.344 
10. 761 

1 


128 


0.186 

9,002 

12.086 

14, 739 

13,411 

18, 187 
' 19, 699 

29. 078 
1 28. 974 

2a 367 

32, 'Mi 

7,407 
6. :i20 
7,659 
9,144 
9, 305 
8.401 

2.408 
1,712 
2, 534 
3, 514 
4. 222 
5, 68.3 




2 708 • 


129 

111 

82 

65 

298 
352 


1, 743. 480 
3, 246. 783 

3, 632. 639 

4. 524, 483 


4. 028 
4.443 
6.:*C8 

6.665 

1 

8. 274 


340 
274 
139 

239 


5,464,772 

7. 994. 470 

6. 613, 260 

10. 76.3, 873 


1 12.212 
i 8.466 
1 9. 161 

' 12,070 ; 


117 
86 


4, 900. 772 
4. 176. 920 
5,JW.3,479 

8.5ii.:j::6 ■' 

11.. 399. 638 
13.290.745 

1,722.810 
1. 483. 500 
l,32l^55() 
2. 762. 000 
3,807,7.5(> 1 
13.519,972 





2. 632 


79 
81 
36 
42 

4.3 


1. 405. 292 
2.626.1.31 
1,994.755 
2, 563. 730 


3,107 ■■ 
2,608 
3.012 
3. :«i 

i 


21 


1 


616 


V 44 

27 
17 

17 


468.3:{6 i 

l,oo9.:^5l 

1, 156. 961 
2. 054. -282 


1. 010 
1,086 
1.223 
1,872 , 



n Value of hired )>rop(>rty is not includnl in the eupit^il reiNir'ed in 1890, l)eeauMe it was not included in the reports of ]>reviou9 census years 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1840-1890. 



AVERAOK Nl'MRKR OP EMPIX)YEH 
AND TOTAL WAOKM — TOntiDlKHl. 



MACHINERY. 



MATEKIALH VHKU. 



FemalcH aliove 
15 voara. 



CliiUln-n. 



S]>iii<UeH. 



I.i4»OniM. 



Total <>u(it. 



lUklen. 



(!<>ttoD roiiHiimed. 



PouiidH. 



Cont. 



Valae of 
produotH. 



51), 136 
75.169 
69.637 
R4, 558 
106, 6A9 



41.14K 
51.517 
5<). S05 
62, 568 
73. 496 



2.959 
4.936 
6. 246 
6.481 
7.856 



22. 942 
28, 341 
Zi, 432 



13,767 • 

17.720 

10,165 

I 



2. 284, 631 



5, 235. 727 

7,132,415 

.0, 65:{, 435 

14. 188, 103 



1.597,394 



.587 

1,421 

H63 



3, 858! 062 

5. 408. 308 

8, 632. 087 

10, 8:{6, 155 I 



29.736 



281,056 



4.')9. 772 i 
695.924 ■ 
885, 762 



126. 313 
157. 310 
225 759 
324,866 



j|t34,835.056 
57. 285, 5:i4 
111.736,936 
102. 206. :M7 
IW. 912. 979 



641,240 



i.5i6.'344 I 
2. 261, 600 I 



422.704.975 

398, :M)8. 2.57 

750. 343. 981 

1,117.946.776 



$86.J»45,725 ' 
117,:i92.576 



93.344 
114. 082 
181. 701 
250,116 



6.877 

9.902 

15. 971 

21. 825 



23. 800. 904 
37. 670. 782 
78,810.481 
74. 290, (KM 
101.101.446 



430,603 I. 



1. 129. 408 I 
1. 425, 958 



283.701.;«6 
275. 625. 278 
541, 373, 880 
714.691.714 



1,573,110 
3. 319. 335 
6, 746. 780 
7, 320, 152 
8, 446. 736 



31,531 i 



112.381 
132, 504 



23. 733. 165 
25, 887. 771 
54. 185, 061 
65. 717, 252 



ai. 100, 434 I 
76. 749. 130 



6. 234. 901 
7. 053. 168 



$46, 350. 453 
61, t(60. 184 
115.681.774 
177.489.739 
192.090.110 
267. 081, 724 



31.611.880 

42. 040. 178 

79. .159. 9 ;0 

124. 959. 05.1 

143. H&l. o:m) 

181.112.453 



970.397 

2. .596. 356 

6, 235. 823 

11.844.181 

13. 319. :i63 

15. 310, 909 



1 

a 

3 

4 
5 
6 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 



9.211 
8.{N)l 
7.400 
9.506 
0,349 



1,300 I 
1.098 
894 



195, irj 



6:)6. 788 
749.843 I 
944. 053 
1.195,613 



17.:«6 ' 
19,001 , 
24.209 ! 

31.850 ,1 



4,830,429 

7. 128. 196 

12, 318, 867 

10, 146, 004 

12, 962. 939 



83.(r26 



157, 673 
214,034 



51.002,324 

41,469,719 

76. 380. 499 

107. 319, 124 



8.629.063 li 
11.203.742 '. 



4. 142. 304 

8, 830. 619 

13.699,904 

16,999,672 

17, 953. 403 



19 

ao 

21 
22 
23 



21,958.002 < 24 



147 
222 
242 ' 
350 
3«>9 , 



84 

171 

90 



1,254 



17.600 
28 768 
55.081 
71, 5l»l 



362 

628 

1, 180 

1.175 



114.415 
181, aU) 
292.269 
508.297 
542,005 



2.243 



7.404 , 
8,954 ' 



1. 447, 250 
1.235.652 
3, 562. 0K8 
4, 647, 889 



458.607 
498. :<48 



113.000 
196.100 
357.450 
546.510 
855. 8(M 
014,685 



27 
28 

» 
30 



19.437 
24. 760 
24.065 
31.407 
:i8. 392 



5, 753 
7.573 
4,091 



665,095 



1,673,498 1 
2.619.541 
4, 236. 0H4 
5.824.518 ' 



42. 779 

55. 343 

95. 321 

133. 227 



11.289,309 
17,214,502 
37, 371,. 599 
:i5. 994, 100 
56. 586, 283 



223. 60; 



574. 857 
772. 520 



134.012.759 
130, 6,54. 040 
273. 718. 889 
386. 767. 326 



31, 107. 1.54 
40. 870. 307 



16. .553. 423 31 

19.712.461 33 

38, 004. 255 33 

59. 4»:t. 1.V3 M 

72. 289. 518 35 

100, 2U2. 882 30 



5.916 
7. 724 
8.028 
9,109 
10.889 



3,134 
3. 031 
3,182 



518, 817 



814, 5.54 
1,043.242 
1. 764. 569 
1.924.486 



17,315 
18, 075 
29, 660 
43,106 



3, 484. 579 

5. 799, 223 

13.268,315 

12.291.437 

14, 347. e?2 



50,713 



167. 480 
193. 291 



41.614.797 
44, 6:iO. 787 
81. 137. 172 
07.982.155 



10. 4.57. 770 
11.147.080 



7.116.792 
6. 447. 120 
12. 151. 191 
22, 049. 203 
22.875.111 
27, 310, 499 



37 
38 
38 
40 
41 
43 



3, 478 
4,974 
4. 734 
5. 445 

.5, 701 



2,909 
2. 926 
1.045 



181,319 



435.466 
.597. 142 
936, 376 
934,155 



8.675 
11.94:i 
IM. 261 
18.933 



2.500.062 
4. 028 400 
8. 818, 651 
8. 029. 127 
8. 215. 751 



39, 48.3 



109. 7o:i 
104. 655 



31.891.011 
31.747.:M.9 
52.384.171 
52. 257. 968 



6.281.939 
5. 076, 485 



2.7I5.9A4 

4. 257. 522 

8.911.387 

14.0UA.334 

16.009.771 

15. 408. 476 



43 
44 
46 
48 
47 
48 



11.425 
16.866 
1 1, 126 
13. 188 
16. 25:{ 



6,:{82 
6.018 
4. 021 



487.571 



I 



1.012,480 
1,246,045 , 
1,391,164 
1.033.722 



25, 185 
34. 074 
27,318 
35,074 



7. 349, 795 
13,928.671 
23. 793, 595 
16, 191. 758 
23, 044. 093 



125. 392 



.1 



228.729 . 
261. 154 



87.113.715 

8i>. 9:i7. 066 

109.:r21.428 

128. 184. '^ii>>^ 



13. 2.58. .526 
13. 906. 748 



12, 222. 200 
12. 782, 718 
20. 5:U. 700 
38. 5UT. 765 
29. .189. 286 
40. 604. 476 



48 
50 
51 
53 
53 
54 



.3.688 
4. 552 
4. .546 
4, 201 

4. o:u 



1.900 
2,092 

1. im 



211.659 



348.584 
492. 57:1 
.561.658 
606,796 



7.885 
17.218 
12, 44>:i 
13.466 



1.98.5,973 
3.061,105 
6, 900. 626 
4, 652. 745 
5. 504. 251 



37. 778 



64.614 

78.824 



23. 945. 627 
24. 783. :i51 
31. 656. .MM 
:J9. 522. U57 



3.081,106 
4. 270. 605 



3. fm, 237 
3..'Ull.9»0 
6. 676. 878 
11.178,211 
8, 266, 8^i6 
9. 777. 285 



55 

50 
.57 
58 
58 
OJ 



I 



1.006 ;. 

1.524 '. 
1.745 , 
2,291 ' 
3,398 



68:t 
708 
413 



63.744 



123.548 
'MK 580 
2:r2. 221 
374.442 



1. .567 
2.176 
3. 18(t 
3 67:* 



666.645 
1.165.435 
1.964.7.58 i 
2.018,175 
3.(Ri8.»:t3 , 



14.437 



21.068 
25.72:1 



9.094.649 

7. 920. 035 

9.950.600 

12. 301. 151 



b In<*lii<l«*A 2,115 olflrent anil clerk* for wh<Hii no wajcrrt arv n*iM>rt*^. 



1. 319. 422 
1. 810. 408 



2 UM. HM 
1.10.». .524 
2. 217. 728 
4. «15 768 
4. .548. 275 
5.902.015 



61 
62 
03 
01 
85 
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Tablk 1.— comparative STATEMENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY 



1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 



7 
8 
9 

IQ 
U 
12 



13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
20 



31 
32 
33 
',U 
35 
36 



37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 



43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 



49 
50 
61 
52 
53 
54 



55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 



61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 



SiTATEH AND TEUBITOBIK8. 



N amber 

of 
establish- 
ments. 



United States: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



New England statoH : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



Maine : 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



New Hamiwhire: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



Vermont: 
1840... 
1850... 
1860... 
1870... 
1880... 
1890... 



M assachnsetts : 

1840 

1850 

IWJO 

1870 

1880 

1890 , 



Rhode Island 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



(■onnecticut: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



Middle states; 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



New York 
1840... 
1850... 
1860... 
1870... 
1880... 
1890. . . 



New Jersey: 
1840...'... 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



1,240 

1,094 

1,091 

950 

756 

905 



674 
564 
570 
508 
439 
402 



6 
12 
19 
23 
24 

2:J 



58 
44 
44 
36 
36 
27 



i 


8 
8 
7 
C 



278 
213 
217 
191 
175 
187 



209 
158 
15:i 
139 

llD 

94 



116 
128 
129 
111 
82 
65 



298 
352 
.340 
274 
139 
239 



117 
86 
79 
81 
36 
42 



43 
21 
44 
27 
17 
17 



Capital, (a) 



A\"BRAQ1£ NUMBKK OP EMPLOV^S A.\I> TOTAL WAGES. 



Aggre^atei». 



Average number. Total wages 



$51,102,359 
74, 500, 931 
98. 585, 269 
140. 706, 291 
208, 280, 346 
354, 020. 843 



34.931,399 < 

53,832,430 ' 

69, 260, 279 I 

100,103.770 

156. 754, 690 ' 

243,153.249 || 



1, 398, 000 
3, 329, 700 
6, 018, 325 
9. 8.39. 685 
15, 292, 078 
20 850. 754 



5, 523, 200 
10. 950, 500 
12, 586, 880 
13,332.710 
19,877,084 
26, 801. 933 



118, 100 
202.500 
271, 200 
670, 000 
9.36, 096 
1.431.986 



17, 414, 099 
28, 455. 630 
33, 704, 674 
44,714,375 
72, 291, 601 
128, 838, 837 



7, 326, 000 
6, 675. 000 
10. 052. 200 
18, 8:m, 300 
28, 047. 331 
38. 798. 161 



3.152.000 

4, 219. 100 

6, 627, 000 

12,710.700 

20. 310, .'»00 

26. 431. 578 



11,583,882 
12, 970, 445 
18, 780, 069 
27, 723, 306 
31, 014. 759 
51. 676, 249 



4, 900, 772 
4. 176. 920 
5, 383, 479 
8.511.3,';6 
11.309.038 
13, 290, 745 



1, 722. 810 
1,483.500 
1,320,550 
2. 762. 000 
3, 807, 750 
13,519,972 



72,119 

92,286 

122,028 

135,369 

6174, 659 

221.585 i 



46,834 
61,893 
81,403 
94.775 
127,185 
148, 718 



1,414 |. 

3,739 !. 

6,764 I 

9,439 
11,864 I 
13,992 j 



6,991 
12,122 
12, 730 
12,542 
16,529 
19,533 



262 ' 
241 ' 
379 
451 : 
735 • 
737 



20,928 
28, 730 
38.451 
43, 512 
61,844 
76. 213 



12.086 
10, 875 
14. 077 
16, 745 
21.474 
24.832 



5,153 

0,186 

9, 002 

12.086 

14. 739 

13.411 



18. 187 
19.699 
29.078 
28.974 
28,367 
32. :U4 



7,407 
6. 320 
7,659 
9,144 
9, 305 
8.401 



2,408 
1,712 
2,534 
3,514 
4, 222 
5,68:) 



$23, 940, 108 
39, 044, 132 
42, 040, 510 
09,489,272 



Males above 
16 years. 



16, 720, 920 
28. 740, 788 
32.170,861 
49, 908. 591 



1, 368. 888 
2, 565, 197 
2, 936, 640 
4,372,473 



2,883,804 
3,989,853 i 
4, 290, 960 
6, 429. 084 



ii 



78,468 
125,000 
161.748 
220. 742 



7, 798, 476 
13. 589. ;{05 
15, 828. 571 
26, 230. 667 



2, 847. 804 
5, 224. 650 
5, 320, 303 
8. 131, 142 



1,743.480 i 
3, 246. 783 ' 

3. 632. 639 

4. 524, 483 ; 



5,464,772 i! 
7.994.470 
6.613.260 I 
10.763,873 . 



1, 405. 292 
2. 626, 131 
1,994.755 
2. 563. 7.30 



468. 336 
1,009,351 
1. 156. 961 
2, 054, 282 



33,150 
46. 859 
42,790 
61,760 
91,464 



20. 745 
29. 88«i 
:K), 203 
46,897 
65. 057 



780 
1.828 
2.(i00 
3,962 
5. 273 



2,911 
3,829 
3. 752 
5,235 
290 



94 
157 
125 
214 
3:t8 



9.293 
13,691 
13.694 
22.774 
33. 730 



4.959 
6, 35.3 



r, \ 



'}, 583 ' 
8,344 
10. 761 



2,708 I 
4.028 , 
4.443 I 
6.3C8 
6,665 i 



8.274 

12.2J2 

8.466 

9,161 

12, 070 



2, m2 
3,107 
2.608 I 
3.012 
3.331 



616 
1.010 
1. 086 
1,223 
1.872 



n Valuo of liiri'd i»n>pi'rty in not incIiidiHl in t\w oapitnl reported in 1890. bocuiiH** it was not included in the reports of pi-evious census year:*. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1840-1890. 



AVKRAOK Nl'MBER OP EMPLOVKH 
AND TOTAL \VAOE.S— ContiniMHl. 



FemHloM almve 
15 voara. 



ChiUlnii. 



MACHINERY. 



SpintUeH. 



L<ioniK. 



Total cost. 



MATERIALS ('.sKD. 



Ra!(*!«. 



C'ottOD roiiHurootl. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



Value of 
products. 



1 
1 

1 




' 


1 
f 

2, 284, 631 
j 


) 








1 

1 1 

; 1 


$46, .350, 453 
61, 869. 184 
115,681.774 
177. 489. 789 
192,090.110 
267. 981, 724 

31.611,880 

42, 040. 178 

79.359,9)0 

124, 959. 053 

143. 363. 0.30 

181.112.453 


1 


, 


59,136 
75,169 
69.637 
84, ."vV 
106,689 






$34, 835, 0.'>6 
67, 285, 5:« 
111.736,936 
102, 206. 347 
154.912.979 

1 




641, 240 

1 


• ....| ......... 


Q 


' 




5, 23.'). 727 

7. 132, 415 

.0, 6.'>:i. 435 

14. 188, 103 

1,597,394 


126. 313 
157, 310 
225. 759 
324,866 

• 


422.704.975 

398, 308, 257 

750, 343, 981 

1,117.945.776 




a 




22. 942 . 

28.341 

23.432 


; **i,*576.*344* 
j 2. 261, 600 

I .-- 

i 




4 


, 


$86,945,725 i 
117, 392. 576 


5 






1 

1 




7 


1 

* 


41. 148 
.M.517 
50, 805 
62, ."i68 
73,496 


; 




• 2:^.800.904 ' 

37, 670. 782 

78,816,481 

74. 290, 026 

101.101,446 

1 

1 


430,603 


1 


8 






3, 858! 962 

5, 498. 308 

8, 632. 087 

10,836,155 

29,736 

1 


93, 344 
114.082 
184, 701 
250, 116 


283.761.306 
275, 625, 278 
541,373.880 
714, 691, 714 




9 


I 


13, 767 . 
17, 720 1 
10, 165 

1 
1 






10 


1 


1 1.129,498 
1, 425, 958 


63, 169. 434 
76. 749, 130 


11 
12 




1 

1 


1 


970, 397 

2,596,356 

6, 2:^5, 623 

11.844,181 

13. 319, 363 

15. 316, 909 

4, 142, 304 
8, 830, 619 
13.699,9<.)4 
16,999,672 
17, 953, 403 
21, 958. 002 

113.000 
196.100 
357.450 
546,510 
855.864 
914. 685 

16.55.3.423 
19.712.461 
38,iKM,255 
59, 493. 153 
72. 289, 518 
100, 202. 882 

7, 116, 792 
6, 447, 120 
12. 151. 191 
22. 049. 203 
22.875.111 
27, 310, 499 

2.715.964 

4. 257, 522 

8.911,387 

14.026.334 

16.069.771 

15, 409. 476 

12, 222, 200 
12, 782. 718 
26. 534. 700 
38. 597. 765 
29, .389, 286 
40.664,476 


13 




2,959 
4,936 
6.246 
6.481 
7.856 






' 1.573,110 
3, 319, 335 
6, 746. 780 
7, 320, 152 i 
8, 446, 736 \ 

1 
1 


31,531 


"*•"•••••• " ---------.., 


14 






281.056 

459. 772 

1 695,924 

885.762 

195, 173 


6,877 

9, 902 

15.971 

21.825 


23, 733. 165 
25, 887, 771 
54. 185, 061 
65, 717, 252 


■ 


15 




587 i 
1 1,421 
863 

1 

1 

! 




6." 234* 901 ! 

7, 053. 168 


16 




112.381 
132, 504 


17 
18 

19 




9.211 
8,901 
7.490 
9.596 
0.^49 






4, 839, 429 

> 7. 128. 196 

12. 318, 867 

10,146.904 

12, 962. 939 


1 83,026* 








20 






6;i6, 788 

749, »43 

944.053 

1,195,643 

7,254 


17, XW 
19. 091 
24.2t»9 
31.850 

1 


51.002,324 

41.469,719 

76. 386. 499 

107. 319, 124 




: 21 




1.300 ' 
1.698 
894 

1 






' 22 




' i57. 673 
214,034 


8. 629. 063 
11,203,742 

1 


2.3 
24 

25 




147 
222 
242 
350 
309 


1 




114.415 . 
181.030 ' 
292.269 ! 
508,297 
542.065 


2.243 






26 


1 


' 


17.600 
28 768 
55.081 
71,5l»l 

665,095 


362 

628 

1, 18') 

1.175 


1, 447, 250 
1. 235. 652 
3, 562. 088 
4, 647. 889 




27 


1 


84 

171 

90 








28 


1 

1 

1 


7*404* 

8,954 

1 


458,' 607*: 
498. :m8 : 


30 
31 




19, 4;J7 
24.760 
2I,06.> 
31.497 
38. 392 




* 


11,289.309 
17.214,592 
37, 371,. 599 , 
35. 994, 109 ! 
56,586,283 ; 


223,607 








33 




5,753 

7,573 
4.091 


1,673,498 
2, 619, 541 
4, 2;i6, 084 
5. 824. 518 

1 

518, 817 


42.779 

55. ;i43 

95, 321 

133. 227 


134.612,7.^ 
130. 654, 040 
273. 718, 889 
386, 767, 326 


1 


33 







34 




574, 857 
772. 520 


31, 107. 154 
40, 870, 307 


35 
30 

37 




5.916 
7. 724 
8.028 
9.109 
10.889 




1 


3,484,579 

5. 799, 223 

13. 268, 315 

12,291.437 

14, 347, 672 


50,713 
1 






38 




■ ' 1 

3,'i34 

3.031 
3,182 


814,554 
1,043,242 
1. 764, 569 
1, 924. 486 

181,319 


17,315 1 
18. 075 
29,669 
43.106 


41, 614, 797 
44. 630, 787 
81. 137. 172 
!»7.982. 155 


io. 457, 770 
11,147,080 


39 
40 




167. 480 
mi 291 

1 


41 
42 

43 




3,478 
4,974 
4, 734 
5.445 
5. 701 






2, 500. 062 
4,028.406 
8. 818, 651 
8, 029, 127 
8, 215. 751 


39. 48:^ 

1 






44 


1 


435,466 
.'>97, 142 
936, 376 
934,155 

487. 571 


8,675 
11,94.3 
18,261 
18.933 , 


31.891.011 
31. 747. 3«J9 
52. :J84. 171 
52. 257. 968 


1 


46 




2.909 

2. 926 

, 1,045 


1..,. 


6.281.930 

5. l»76. 485 

■ 
1 


411 




109, 703 
1 104.655 

• 
1 


47 
48 

49 


1 


11,425 
16, 860 
14. 126 
13. 188 
16. 25:t 






7.349,795 
13,928,671 
23, 793. 595 
16, 191. 758 
23, 044. 09.3 


125. 392 






50 


i 


■ 


1,042,480 
1, 246, 045 
1,391,164 
1,633.722 

211,659 


25,i85 
34.974 
27. 318 
35,074 


87.113.715 

80, 937. 966 

109,321.428 

128, 184. '2tii^ 




51 


1 


6,:i82 1 

6,018 

4.021 





52 


1 


228.729 
261,154 


13. 2.'»8, ."»26 
13. 906. 748 


53 
64 


1 






3. 640. 237 

3, .'>91. 989 
6, 676. 878 

11,178,211 
8.266,8:16 
9. 777. 295 

2. 086. 104 
1.10i»..V24 
2. 217, 728 

4. 015. 768 
4, .V48. 275 
5, 902. 615 


55 




3.688 
4, .V>2 
4. .Mfi 
4, 201 
4. 034 




■ 


i. 985, 973 ■ 
3,061.105 , 
6,990.626 
4, 652, 745 i 
5, 564. 251 

1 

1 


37, 778 


23* 945,' 627* 

24. 783, .^-il 
31.6.'.6..'>1M 
39. 522. 057 




56 


1 




348.584 ' 
492.573 ' 
,'i61,6.'>8 
606,796 

63,744 

123,' 548*. 

200, 580 1 
2:r2, 221 
374, 442 


7. 885 
17.218 
12. 403 
13,466 1 

i 


57 




i.wo 

2.092 
1. 0:j6 






58 


j 

1 

1 

1 


64.614 

78. 824 


3.981,106 
4, 270. 665 


59 
60 

61 




1.096 
1,524 
1.745 
2,291 
3,398 


1 


i.587"' 

2,176 
3,180 
3 673 


666,645 
1.165.435 
l,964.7.->8 
2. 018. 175 
3,(r28,9.33 , 


14.437 






62 


9. 094. 649 

7. 920, 035 

9,950.609 

12. 301, 151 




63 


683 
708 
413 






64 


21.069 
25.723 


1,319.422 
1.816.468 


05 
00 



b Inolndcs 2,115 offlcern aud clerks for whom no wagf^ are r^iMrrt*^. 
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Table 1.— COMPARATIVE STATEMKNT KOK THE UNITED STATES, BY 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 



43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 



49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 



AVKRAQK M'MBEK OK KMI'MJYKS ASH r«.»TAL WAiiiM. 



STATES AND TEHRITORIES. 



Numlier 

of 

establish- 

nientA. 



Capital. 



Peunsvlvaiiia 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1800 



Delaware : 
1840.. 
1850.. 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 
1890.. 



Maryland: 
1840... 



(a) 



1850. 

1860 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 



106 


$3, 325. 400 


208 


4, 528, 925 


185 


9, 203, 040 


138 


12, 650 720 


59 


10,3*1.985 


158 


15, 884, 936 


11 


330,500 


12 


460,100 


11 


582,500 


6 


1,165,000 


8 


874. 570 


> 


1, 683. 803 


21 


1, 304, 400 


24 


2, 236, 000 


20 


2,254,500 


22 


2, 734, 250 


19 


4.600,816 


15 


7.296.793 



Agjrr»*gat«'8. 



Average iitinil)er. Total wages. 



Males ab»v(« 
i 16 vear«. 



District of Coluiobia : (a) 



1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870- 
1880. 
1890. 



7.663 
14,994 
12,730 

9.957 
12.960 



566 
838 
1,109 
726 
797 
987 



2.284 
3,022 
2,687 
2,860 
4,086 
4, 313 



$2. 768, 340 
3. 496. 986 
2. 502. 688 
4,687.088 



220,224 
190,069 
192,727 
324, 328 



582,780 

671,933 

766.129 

1,134.445 



3,564 
6,412 
3,859 
3, 413 
5.280 



413 
520 
225 
243 
282 



1.008 
1,093 
688 
1,270 
1,305 



85,000 
45,000 



144 
95 



19.800 



41 
70 



Southern states : 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



248 
160 
165 
151 
161 



4,331,078 

7. 256. 056 

9. 840, 221 

11.088.315 

17.375,897 



Virginia 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



North Carolina: 

1840 

1850 



1800. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



South Carolina 

1840 

1850 

J860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

(iiMirgia: 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 



J39 


53. 827. 303 


•>•> 

*•*> 


1.299.020 


27 


1, 908. 900 


16 


1, 367. 543 


11 


1,128,000 


8 


1. 190. 100 


9 


2. 966. 889 


2o 


995.300 


28 


1, 058, 800 


39 


1,272.750 


33 


1, 030. 900 


49 


2, a')5, 800 


01 


10,775,134 


15 


617, 450 


18 


857. 200 


17 


801,825 


12 


1,337,000 


14 


2, 776, 100 


34 


11,141,833 



10 
35 
33 
U I 
40 I 
53 ; 



573, 835 
1, 736, 156 
2. 126, 103 
3, 433, 265 
6, 348. 657 
17, 664, 675 





Floriihi . 


55 


1840 


56 


1850 


57 


1800 


58 


1870 


59 


1880 


60 


1890 



6.642 
10.043 
Ifi. 152 
10, 17.% 
16, 741 
37, 168 



1,816 
2,963 
1,441 
1,741 
1.112 
2. 019 



1.219 
1,619 
1.755 
1,453 
3.343 
8. 742 



1.019 
891 
1.12:i 
2, 053 
8. 192 



779 
2. 272 
2. 813 
2, 840 
6,349 
10, 530 



1,481.704 
1,929,779 
2, 750, 986 
7. 817. 069 



260, 856 j 
229, 750 ! 
169.780 , 
406.824 ; 



189. 744 

182. 951 

439, 659 

1.646,196 



123. 300 

2.'>7, 680 

380, 844 

1.646,574 



415,332 

611,868 

1,13.'>. 184 

2. 366, 085 



3,886 
4,113 
3,640 
5,056 
13.254 



1,275 
694 
921 
301 
592 



442 
440 
258 
875 
3. 014 



399 
342 
289 
096 
2.965 



873 
1,131 
1,147 
1.987 
4.061 



ib) 



80,00i) 
30,000 



95 
65 



7, 872 



28 
40 



61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 



11, JOO 



Alabama: 
1840.. 
1850.. 
I860.. 
1870. . 
1880.. 
1890.. 



14 
12 
14 
13 
16 
13 



35.575 

651.900 

1,, 316, 000 

931,000 

1,246,500 

2. 853, 015 



33 



5, (MH) 



82 :. 
715 \. 
1,312 I 
1,032 
1,490 
2.137 



198, 408 
216. 679 
239, 998 
447. 173 



21 



346 
543 
303 
426 
783 



a Maryland and the District of Colninbia are classed iu thin tablu as ni iddle states for iuiriH>scs of compariHon. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1840-1890— Continued. 



AVEBACIE NUMBER OP KMPLOYl^.8 

AJiP TOTAL WAOBS — Continued. 



MACHINKRY. 



MATERIALS I'SKI). 



Females ubovc 
15 years. 



Childnn. 



Spiitdlos. 



LuoniH. 



Total c(>Ht. 



Cotton consumed. 



Valuf of 
pn»ducts. 



4,000 
8,582 
6,(«>7 
4, 457 
6. 2^:i 



4'J5 

2H6 
362 

4SH 



2, 014 
1,594 
1,452 
1,877 

2,070 



Bales. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



2. 774 
2,087 
1,417 



146, 494 



215 
192 
217 



476, 979 
434, 246 
425, 391 
439, 638 



24,492 



12,994 

12,802 

8,488 

13. 974 



$3, 152. 530 
7,386.213 

10. 724, 0.52 
6, 105. 700 

10, 485, 247 



44. 162 



83.997 
92.705 



37, 496, 203 
32,953.318 
40.311,809 
44.629.588 



$4, 749. 428 
4.371.093 



38.974 
29,534 
46,188 
5:1 916 



41,182 



986 
771 
822 
996 



720 
939 

938 



51, 835 

89.112 

125,706 

158.930 



1,670 
1.947 
2. 425 
2.965 



312. 068 
570. 102 
704. 733 
527,205 
587. &46 



4,730 



7.612 
8.876 



3. 403, 000 
2,587,615 

3. 236. 184 

4, 465, 825 



427, 855 
475. 490 



1. 165, 579 
1.098.413 
3,409.426 
2, 887, 933 
3, 378 016 



23,325 



51,537 
55,026 



12.880,119 
12, 693. 647 
24, 166, 232 
27, 265. 667 



2.780,715 
2. 972. 432 



$5, 013, 007 
5, 322, 262 
13.650.114 
17, 4JM), 080 
11,021,054 
18.431,773 



332.272 
538,439 
941. 703 

1, 060, 898 
871. 007 

1,095.001 



1,150,580 
2, 120, 504 
2, 973. 877 
4, 852, 808 
4.682,114 
5, 457. 792 



I 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



103 
25 



2,560 



83 



67.000 
47.403 



960 



294,117 



100.000 
74,400 



6.157 
6. 039 
4.190 
7. .-.87 
15. 090 



1.688 
747 
507 
.530 
951 



1.177 
1.315 
916 
1,727 
3.657 



620 
549 

508 

772 

3. 075 



1.399 
1,682 
1,080 
2, 951 
4.009 



180.927 



2.:W3 ' 

4,098 

8.815 



298.551 

327,871 

542. 048 

1.554.000 



42,262 



6,789 

6, 256 

11,898 

36,266 



3, 3:J2, 631 
4. 954. 126 
7, 419. 010 
9, 999. 145 
27, 764. 055 



I 



78,140 



■I- 



182, 349 
526. a'iO 



45, 786, 510 

34. 351, 195 

84, 528. 7.57 

250, 8:t7. 646 



8. 890, 408 
24. 508. 776 



313 
281 
476 



49,440 
77.116 
44,340 
94.294 



47,934 



2,160 
1,310 
1,322 
2,517 



828. 375 
811, 187 
937,820 
040,391 
1,190,578 



279 

741 

2. 071 



41.884 

39.897 

92,385 

337, 786 



16,355 



761 

618 

1,790 

7,254 



531. P03 

622. 363 

963. 809 

1,463.645 

6,239.902 



17. 785 



11.461 
22.731 



7.644.297 
4,255,383 ! 
5. 087, 519 • 
10, 610, 206 



601,796 
1,080.773 



13. 617 



27.642 
114.371 



5, 540. 738 

4, 238. 276 

11. 832. 641 

53, 546. 289 



1,12.5.984 
5. 396, 974 



326 

585 

2. 152 



30.890 


525 


34.940 


745 


82,334 


1,676 


332. 784 


8.546 



1 



295,971 
431. 5-25 
761,469 
808,300 



0,929 



6. 819. 320 



33,624 
133.342 



3. 978. 061 

4. 756, 823 
15.601,005 
04,000,600 



1.723.187 
6. 242. 598 



42.589 



619 
1,411 
2,460 



85.186 

85,602 

198.656 

445. 452 



2.641 

1.887 

4.493 

10. 4.59 



900.419 
1, 466. 375 
2, 504. 758 
4. 019. 673 
7, 832. 2:i0 



20. 230 



71. 389 I 
145. M59 I 



13, 907, 904 
10.921,176 
33,757.199 
09, 139. 410 



3. 591,. 5.54 
0, 063. 560 



2,241,595 

6. 404, 488 

8. 460, 337 

11,372.180 

16. 356. 59h 

41.513,711 



446,003 
1.486,384 
1.489,971 
1, 435, 800 
1, 040, 962 
1. 732, 048 



438.900 
831.:)42 
1, O40. 047 
1. 345, 052 
2, 554, 482 
9.503,443 



359, 000 

748,338 

713, 050 

1.529.9:n 

2.805,700 

9.800,798 



304.342 
2,135,044 
2, 371, 207 
3. 048. 973 
0,481.894 
12. 035, 029 



25 
20 
27 

28 
20 
30 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 



37 
.38 
39 
40 
41 
42 



43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 



49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 



55 
56 
57 

58 
50 
00 



61 
62 
03 
04 
05 
06 



07 
'25 



i.eoc 



20 



30. 000 
23. 6(H) 



600 



200.000 



49,920 
40,000 



2 



10 



816 



18. 095 






350 



106,250 



10.000 



25,000 



300 
769 
445 
631 
853 



1,502 



284 
.433 
501 



35, 740 
28.046 
49.432 
79.234 



623 

632 

803 

1.602 



237, 081 
617.633 
764,965 
783.711 
1, 459, 048 



5,208 



14. 702 
29, 962 



5,246,800 

3,249.523 

7,271,791 

14,720.454 



729. 202 
1,372,068 



b The unniber of establisluucnts not given for Florida in 1850. 



17,547 
382.260 
1.040,147 
1. 088. 767 
1,228.019 
2,190,771 
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Malee above 
16 years. 



■ b ft » 

.«*»% •.•ft* 



4 



i^uoivooo 

593.000 I 
19&.000 



\ 
4 



.•.•«. 






4»O,*W0 
49««000 






4^V«V* 



81 

36 

21ft 

2«ft 

722 

1.184 I 



23 



« 

n 

i: 

64 



4«12 
24C 

83U 



$36,264 I 
61,833 
133.214 
290.961 



360 , 


49.440 


246 i 


60,6u0 


106 


12,572 



130 


15.600 


291 


68.211 


71 


2.466 



4.428 



41 ??*• 
57.9.M 

4J» 09 



19 
106 

78 
203 
480 



220 
123 

43 ! 



130 

184 

45 



13 

14 

8 

1H« 



1» 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES AND TERRITORIES: 1840-1890— Continued. 



AVERAGE NU.MBEK OF BMPU>Y^.S 

AND TOTAL WAQKii— continued. 



XACHINKRY. 



3fATERIAI^ UKKD. 



Females above 
15 yean. 



Children. 



17 
109 

88 
.'{13 
398 



90 
206 
306 



Spindles. 



Looms. 



Total cost. 



Cottim consumtHl. 



Bales. 



Poandn. 



Cost. 



318 



6,344 

3,526 

18,568 

57.004 



700 



90 

152 

644 

1.362 



$21,500 
79,800 
12:{, 568 
337,140 
871. 970 



430 



6,411 
17,366 



698,800 

580,764 

2. 881, 85:j 

8.449,a'<4 



S301, 226 
793.600 



Value of 
products. 



$1,744 

30, 500 

176. 328 

234. 445 

679.093 

1,333,398 



ia900 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
€ 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



140 i. 
57 I 
41 



66 
24 



6,725 

13,084 

6,006 



150 
292 
120 



226,600 

161, 485 

72, 470 



1,358 



1,995.700 
748, 525 
644.000 



68,018 



466,500 

251, 5.70 

86,776 



52 
10 



55 
16 



2,700 
8,878 
2.648 



100 

235 

71 



64,140 

216,519 

14,827 



246 



588,000 

1,077,118 

119,986 



11.280 



80.693 

374, 598 

21,600 



18 

11 

3 

17 



6 
27 



90 



1,125 
2,015 



28 



8,975 
11,600 
13.780 
33, 305 



170 
b . . . . 



187,600 

66,400 

340,000 



25,000 



16,637 

23,000 

.22,662 

50,000 



221 

no 

71 

91 

372 



581 
.•»7H 
46:i 
502 
1.0(10 



784 



406 

747 

.•>16 

\21.'i 

1.841 



269 
468 
147 
:{21 
313 



121 
133 

178 



175 
231 
4r.7 



214 



450 
505 
431 



90 1 
37 



I 



12,358 



8,192 

7,734 

9,022 

42. 042 



16,813 



76 

72 

73 

677 



180,907 
214, 756 
375,048 
253, 818 
64:i.949 



3,760 



4,050 
11.980 



1.826,000 
1,584,625 
1,882,234 , 
5,751,305 



188,856 
554.206 



29.850 
27.923 
35. 736 
97. 524 



Oti, 980 



18, 739 



243 

313 

818 

2,043 



1,726 



297,500 
384,548 
595. 789 
553, 761 
1,765.162 



932. 896 



6,411 



10.436 ; 

33. 114 



18. 131 



4, 072, 710 I 
2,872,582 
4, 944. 279 
15, 779, 360 



8. 828. 188 



:i5, 734 

60.191 

88. 13G 

104,226 



13, 754 



905 I 
1,098 ' 

1,842 : 

3,410 , 



351, 726 

731, 955 

1. 707. 850 

1,725.418 

3,003,385 



r. 105 



29,768 
47. 632 



6. 103. 444 

7. 393, 818 

15.119,916 

24. 232. 128 



508. 305 
1. 554.*85I 



8.'»0. 156 I 



1.627. ,367 ; 
2.227.922 ! 



19,664 
23, 240 
13. 328 
16,560 



540 

208 

42 

40 



237, 060 
374. 100 
493, 704 
286,692 
903.446 



4.270 



5. 323 
11.02:1 



3, 192, ,'>00 
2, 226, 400 
2. 50<1. 182 
.'>.840,078 = 



258. 198 
383,556 



329,380 
273,439 
315, 270 
498.960 
418. 286 
1,000,668 



325. 719 31 

610, 624 32 

698. 122 33 

941, 542 34 

874. 717 36 

2,507,719 36 



1.34U.6.37 37 



274,778 
581,800 
1,326,837 
2. 560, 735 
2,981.106 
4,691.084 



38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 



139. 378 
394,700 
723, .500 
681.835 
6:{7,000 
1.468.204 



44 

45 
46 

. 47 

; 48 

49 



60 
61 
52 
53 
54 
55 



56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 



38 



57 ' 
100 
!7» 
301 
749 



14 



206 
124 
235 



5.100 



131 



41. IKK) 



600 



300,000 



36.000 



4,985 



11,000 
17, 3G0 
33.396 
74.604 



375 

448 

770 

1.649 



28,220 

229. 925 

542. 875 

/> 651, 4.34 

919.566 



673 



11,558 
16.306 



1.813,944 I 
2,070,318 
6.364.887 ! 
8. 240. 434 



6679.911 
798. 178 



70,000 



135,400 

44,200 

344, .350 

778.047 

1,155.020 

1. 350, 425 



02 
63 
04 
63 
QG 
07 



1 

31 

89 

281 



41 
82 

38 



1,856 

4.860 

21.800 



16 

24 

463 



11,930 
177. 525 
142. ]a3 
337. 773 



2. 261 
6. 405 



93.000 

857,000 

1,099.1.30 

3. 267. 188 



110.909 
312,621 



18, 987 
279.000 
219,861 
56:), 988 



b Owin^ to error ill the publisheil statiHtics lor 18><u the cost of cotton in Indiana is nhown Ut he iu exccHMoftho total coMt of all materialit used. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 1.— COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, MY 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
« 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Missonri : 
1840... 
1850... 
I860.... 
1870.... 
1880.... 
1890 (a) 

WiBcoiisiu : 



1840. 
1860. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



STATES AND TERRITORIES. 



Is amber 

of 
establish- 
ments. 



AVBRAOB Xl'MBBH OF EMPLOYES AND TOTAL WAJiES. 



Capital. 



Aggregaten. 



Average number. Total wagew. 



2 
2 
3 
3 



$102,000 
109. 000 
489. 200 
890,000 



155 
170 
361 
515 



$30,600 

120, .too 

97,680 



Males iibove 
16 years. 



85 
107 
127 



Minnesota: 

13 IWO.... 

14 lar^ 



1 

4 



2(K),000 
892.509 



271 

501 



67,209 
142, 470 



66 
209 



1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



15 
16 
17 
18 



lo\l n : 
19 1840. 

20 



5.000 



22 



6,400 



1850.... 
I860.... 
1870... 
1880.... 
1890 (a) 



21 
22 
23 
2* 



Ttah: 
25 1840. 

26 



l.-'iOO 



6 



2/0 



ia">o. 

I860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 



27 
28 
29 
30 



1 


6. 0*K) 


3 


42,000 


1 


20.000 ! 



1 


3, 420 


16 


6,300 


29 


2,100 



4 

10 
16 



I .\ 11 other westtTii «tnte«: 
51 1890(0) 



747. 191 



491 



180,450 



i:t4 



a Includes Htates having less than :» establishments, in order that the operations of individual cMtablinhnients miiy )!ot be discloHeil. The.ne e?*tabli>hments an- 
4l istribu ted J! s follows: CalitV>niia, 1 ; Iowa. 2; Missouri, 1. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES AND TEREITOBIES: 1840-1890— Continued. 



1 
AVKRAGB NUMBER OF BMPLOTRS 

AND TOTAL WAGES— <x>ntinuod. 


MACHINERY. 

1 1 




MATERIAI.S I'SET). 


1 
1 


Value of 
products. 




Females above 
15 ye»r8. 


1 
Cbildren. | 


, SpiDdle.. 

1 


1 
Looms. I 


1 

1 
Total cost. 


1 

1 


Cotton consumed. 


i 




Bales. 


Pounds. 


Cost. , 

1 






1 

1 








- 




1 


80 








$86,446 
110.000 
481, 745 
378, 081 


2.160 






$142. 900 

2:w.ooo 

798,050 
522,980 


2 


85 




6.000 
16,715 
19. 312 


80 
415 
431 


996.060* 

2, 196. 600 
3, 082, 132 




3 


154 
207 


100 
181 


] 




4 


6,399 


$336,984 


5 
6 










» 

1 


i 

i 




7 










1 




8 




1 






:::;:::::::::::::::: ■::::' :'::i::::*::::::::':^'* ■:::" 


9 


1 














10 


149 
239 


56 

5:j , 

1 
1 


10.000 

32,592 

1 


400 
870 

... .. . 


i94, 556 
382,833 

1 

1 

■ - .1 


3.173 
6.924 


1.541.797 
3, 470. 388 


180. 072 
359,117 

1 


328, .'i89 
620,196 


11 
12 

13 


:':'::::::::::::"::::::::::: ::::;i 










14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
97 


i 


^ ^ ^ ^\ ^ 










1 1 













12 


1.708 


24 


30,000 


400 


200,000 


22,666 


40,000 


t 1 




1 


1 1 

i , 1 




i 

1 








1 






i 






t 






"•• 




3 







4,950 




20,000 


i 


7,000 






1 







*"•• 








' 1 


1 


1 , 













; 1 










3 


70 

1.020 

432 





' 6.000 { 
7,051 
3.472 




12,000 
23,500 
25,788 


1 


10,000 


2 4 


11 
14 


•'*•'• * 




16,803 28 


8 5 


54 


3,223 , 

I 


7.937 


29 
30 

31 


2:>9 


r 

98 


IH, 670 


386 


1 1 
459,767 , 


1 6, 974 


3, 414. 040 


:r74,45o 

I 


688,271 


*M 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table a.— COTTON MANUFACTURE FOR THE UNITED STATES, 



STATES. 



Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
li8h- 
ments 



Value of 

bired 
property. 



CAPITAL. 



Direct investment. 



«* 
4 
a 
6 
7 
H 



9 

lu 

11 
12 
13 
14 



15 

10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



2o 



26 
27 
28 
20 
80 



The United States , W)5 ^,301.464^ 

Xow England staten..., I 402 3,597,474 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Veinnont 

Massaciiusetts . . 
Rhode Island . . . 
Connecticut 



23 ; 202,633 

27 I 204.616 

187 1,325,046 

94 I 1.465,110 

65 400, 069 



Aggrej2:ate. 



Value of plant. 



Live assets. 



Total. 



Land. Buildings. 



Machinerv, 

tools, and 

imple- 

menu. 



Total. 



Raw ma- 
terials. 



$354. 020. 843 
243,163,249 156,612,532 



$230. 993. 567 $23, 225, Of.7 '$09. 742. 664 i$138. 025, 806 



20. 850, 754 
26, 801, 933 
1.431,986 
12H,838,8:i7 
38, 798, 161 
26. 431, 578 



Middle states ' 239 I 3,957,161 51,676,249 



New York 

New Jersey .. 
Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland — 



42 1,763.700 

17 I 113.160 

158 1.973.424 

7 ; 56.877 

15 ' 50.000 



13, 290, 745 

13,519,972 

15,884.936 

1. 683, 803 

7. 29<5, 793 



Southern states 



239 



346, 769 53, 827, 303 



Virginia • 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Kentnck}^ 

Tonnos«ee 

All other southern states (b) 



9 132,900 , 2,960,889 

91 I 21,0o0 1 10.775.134 

34 ' ICO. 739 '■ 11,141.833 

53 ,i 17,664,675 

13 1 2.8.53.015 



Western states. 



Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wiscondiin 

All other western states (b) 



9 ! 

5 . 
20 



7 
6 
4 
4 
4 



17. ,500 



2. 053. 743 
l.;)76. 132 
2, 928, 057 



8.000 I 2,067,225 



13, .3:{5, 358 
16. 369, 652 
1, 026. 200 
80. 892. 202 
27, 778. 643 
17. 210, 477 



33,011.849 

10,236.876 
7, 152, 467 
9. 248. 088 
1,132.118 
5. 242, 300 



37. 919, 840 

2. 253. 693 
8. 102. 104 
7. 388, 700 
12. (K)3. 806 
1,852.950 
1.313.020 
930. 708 
2, 221, 70:i 
1. 853, 156 



17. 074. 774 

I-- -■ - 
: 1.087,916 

, 1.99.5.018 
! 125. 621 
i 9,021.576 
; 3, 458, 746 
1. 385. 897 



47,871,383 


: 3, 774, 087 

i 4.227.222 

332. 870 

24. 630, 500 

7, 686, 756 

1 7.219,942 



91, 666, 375 

8, 473, 365 

10, 147, 412 

.567, 709 

47. 240, 120 

16, 6.33, 141 

8. 604, 638 



2, 580, 935 I 10, 124. 364 20, 306, 550 



401.221 
.506.550 
1, 057, 364 
149, 500 
466.300 



3. 678, 369 
2, 2:t3, 909 
2, 526, 486 
221.000 
1,464,600 



6, 157, 286 
4.412.008 
5. 664. 238 
761, 618 
3, 311, 400 



$123,027,276 |$37,796,009 



86.540.717 , 26,167,666 



7.515,396 

10, 432. 281 

405,786 

47. 946, 635 

11,019,518 

9, 221, 101 



:, 2,567,137 . 

j' 3,381,604 I 

I: 122.289 ; 

i 15,217,473 
2. 619. 568 
2, 259, 595 



18,664.400 H 4,100.971 



3, 053. 869 
6. 367. 505 
6. 636. 848 
551.685 
2. 054. 493 



3,248,968 ; 10,590.952 24,079.920 



I 



1, 380, 799 
8d6.419 

1.409. .592 

66,984 

347. 177 



15. 907, 463 0, 846. 102 



194. 000 

696. 316 

298. 372 

1.455,297 

160. 450 

77.199 

71. 782 

163. 197 

132, 355 



393. 953 

2, 030, 074 

2. 129, 319 

3. 724, 049 

630.200 

342. 895 

242. 707 

655,966 

441,789 



1,665, 
5, 375, 
4.961. 
6.824, 
1,062. 

892. 

616. 
1,402, 
1,279. 



740 : 
714 

009 ! 

460 I 

300 i 

926 ' 
219 

.540 I 
012 



713. 
2,673, 
3. 753. 
5,660, 
1.0(H), 

740. 

445. 

706, 

214, 



196 
030 
133 
869 
065 
723 
424 
954 
069 



164. 
1.083, 
2,462, 
2,041, 

464. 

186. 

221. 

175. 
45. 



400. 060 



382. 060 



18.000 



5. 364, 042 



3, 449, 3^16 



21.3, 217 
744, 720 
766, 405 
892, 509 
747, 191 



530,394 
1, 158, 447 
613. 483 
667, 022 
480.000 



320. 420 1 . 155, 965 , 1 , 972, 961 



70. 420 
39. 500 
76. .500 
104,000 
30,000 



283,244 
413, 677 
225. 486 
103, .558 
130.000 



176. 730 
705. 270 
311.497 
459, 464 
320,000 



1,914,696 

682, 823 
586.273 
1.52, 922 
2-25,487 
267. 191 



265 
319 
663 
557 
898 
892 
552 
907 
049 



681, 270 

218,193 
178, 085 
47,909 
i:{4,083 
103,000 



a Includes officers, tinu members, ami clerks. For detailed inlbnuatiou see Table 3. 
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BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES: 1890. 



CAPrTAL— continued. 



Dire4*t iuveHtment — 
Continuc4l. 



Live aMiotH— Continiie<l. 



Stock in 
)>n»ce8M 



Cii8h, bill8 
. and accouutA 



and nniMlied „„-i ......i.:«« 

iipiMl iirta ' *"" 8UU dries 
l!« I l^i not eUewlien- 
on hand. reported. 



94 1 . :i88, 280 $43. 842, 087 



29.364..mJ ; :{1.«HW.748 



2.1 87, 064 
2.710.380 
«7. 017 
l.*). 1«7. 131 
4, 985. 488 
4. 217. 22:j 



6,795.321 



2,761.195 
4, 340, 297 
216.480 
17. 532. 0.'il 
3. 411, 462 
2. 744. 283 



7, 768. 108 



090.481 , 
2. 168. 512 
2, 6.V». 342 
28). 583 , 
700.403 



4. 76:5, 444 

XV2, 873 
736. 500 
766. 676 

i.84:j.kw 

238. 082 
28»}, H70 
117,217 
304. 021 
136. 276 



465,212 
- t 

198,012 ' 
98. 706 : 
35,288 ! 
40.816 I 
83,300 ! 



682. 58$) 
3. 302. .'»74 
2,.'i71.014 

204.118 
1.006,013 



4.207.017 

216. 0."i8 , 
853.121 
.52:^,704 
1.77.5.473 i 
207.085 I 
266.861 
106. ^'VS ' 
226. 126 
32, 7U 



768.214 

266.618 

.'lOO. 302 

69.725 

41.. 588 

80.801 



Total. 



Rent paid 
. for tenancy. 



$16, 716, 524 



12. 086, 430 

1.185.3:J6 
1, 340. 222 
59. 893 
6. 675, 285 
1.871,057 
954,637 



2. 088. 631 

724,405 
104, 474 
730, 125 i 

a5, 149 Ij 
354.478 



$488,735 






201, 201 

11.920 
12,277 



79. 897 
73,090 
24,017 



244.783 ' 

82,714 

6.(U0 I 

148.012 I 

3,417 

4.000 



2,257,660 , 18.876 

I 

102.565 1 .5,600 

423. .324 ! 1.2.56 

528, 208 10, .{70 

724, 822 

154. 803 

57.622 i 

60,200 

173. H53 1.050 

32.173 000 



283.803 2:5 «T5 

106,:«)9 22.375 

73.041 

18. 086 : 

52. 477 

32.000 1..500 



MISCBLLANIOrH EXPENSED. 



Taxes. 



InHtirauce. 



$2. 680. 632 



2, 086. 103 

224,689 i 
257, 889 
5. 705 
1.266,1.53 
202. .5.50 
120, 027 



262, 637 

126, 203 

54. 282 

48. 485 

2, 6iH> 

30. 077 



31.5. i<:'.S 

11,708 

46, .567 

46. 040 

158, 296 

14,889 

6,700 

4,470 

24,045 

2.925 



25. 054 

6,382 
9. 500 
3.306 
3.466 
2. 400 



1 
I - 



Repairs, ordi- 
nary, of build- 
incft and 
uiacuiuery. 



$1, 213, 322 j 

t -j. 

701.888 ! 

74,224 

85.623 

4,573 

355,976 

102,907 

78, 495 



172, 456 



$3. 987, 748 



3, 173. 346 



32, 074 
31,120 
75. 828 
6, 621 
26. 813 



:mio, 320 

22, 670 
6:t.056 
59,927 
80,511 
17, 215 
8,693 
10.784 
21.246 
16, 227 



29,649 

6,548 
10,636 
2.810 
4,855 
4.800 



258,108 
490.990 
5,500 
1.864.684 
293.473 
260,582 



353,646 

95,175 
45,506 

104,154 
2, 709 

106,012 



395, 429 



18, 627 
93, 050 
50, 000 
119,459 
43, 388 
10.282 
14.580 
33.702 
3,332 



65. 327 



32. :J82 
9,494 
6.665 
7,986 
8.800 



Interest paid 

on caHii 

U8e4l in the 

business. 



$4, 0i)8, 435 



2, 730, 042 

285. 864 
262. 64C 
19.480 
1,. 552, 627 
326, 525 
282.906 



544.043 



138. 702 
43, 734 

180,683 
38.155 

142. 769 



752. 377 



AVBRAOB NUMBER OF EX- 
PLOT^ AND TOTAL 
WAGES, (a) 



Sundries not 

elsewhere 

reported. 



$4, 2:i8. 652 



3, 103. 850 

330. 531 
230,794 
24,545 
1.555,948 
872,422 
179, 610 



511,066 



71.973 

10. .328 
20.164 

2.280 
1,5. 201 

6,000 



249,537 
13, 102 

172.063 I 
31,467 ' 
43.007 , 



465.811 



40,015 


3.855 


121.097 


98,208 


220. 076 


132, 777 


230.508 


118.048 


27, 422 


61, 070 


19. 402 


12. 4.55 


11.552 


18,805 


70. .551 


23.259 


2.7.54 


6,335 



67,925 

19,384 
15. 147 

3,925 
20.O09 

8,500 



Employes. 



Wagea. 



221,585 



148,718 

13,902 
19,533 
737 
76,213 
24,832 
13. 411 



$69,489,272 



49,008,501 

4,372,473 
6. 420, 084 
220, 742 
26. 230, 667 
8, 131, 142 
4, 524. 483 



32,344 10,763.873 



8.401 

5,683 

12.060 

987 

4,313 



37,168 

2,019 
8,742 
8,192 
10.5:M) 
2. 137 
1.184 
8:m 
2, 174 
1,3.56 



3,355 

584 
1.325 
454 
501 
401 



2, 563, 730 
2. 054. 282 
4. 687, 088 
3», 328 
1,134,445 



7. 817. 069 



406, 

1.646. 

1.646. 

2. 36<J, 

447. 

290, 

18f). 

495, 

.•*28, 



824 
196 
574 
085 
173 
081 
030 

75» 



99».730 



11 



2? 

3 

4 
5-. 
6 
7 

a 



10 
11 
12 

13 
14 



15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21' 

22 

2i 

24 



25 



193,757 26. 
3:J2.676 27 
1.50.386 28' 
142.470 1 29 
180.4.50 i:t0 



h Include.** stuteH having les.s than 3 e<}tal)lishiiientH. in order that the oiterations of individual establisbuientH may not Ix^ disclosed. T 
distributed .is fullows: Southern states— A rlinusas. 2: Louisiana. 2: TexaH, 1. Western states — California, 1: Iowa, 2; Missouri, 1. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 2.— COTTON MANUFACTURE FOR THE UNITED STATES, 



8 
4 
S 
6 
7 
8 



10 
U 
18 
18 
14 



IS 

16 
17 
18 
19 
80 
21 
88 
83 
84 



85 

8d 
87 



STATES. 



MACHINERY, 



Spiiulleg. 



Average nuiiil>er «)f yarn. 



Total. 



Mule. 



Frame. 



The rnite<l States. 14, 188, 103 



New Eogland states. 



Mftine 

New Hsmpsl^ire. 

Vermont 

MaHsai-husetts . . . 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 



Middle states. 



New York.... 
New Jeirey . . 
PennMylvania. 

Delaware 

lianland 



Southem states . . . . 



Virginia 

North Carolina \ 

South Carolina 

Georgia i 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Kentucky , 

Tennessee 

All other southem states 



Western .^itate.s ; 



Ohio 

Indiana 

niinoiii 

\V iscoiiHin 

All other western states. 



10. 836, 11x5 



885,762 ' 

1,195,W3 

71, 591 

5,824,518 

1,924,486 

934,155 



1,633,722 

G06. 796 
374. 442 
439.638 
53.916 
158. 930 



1.554,000 

I 

94,294 

337. 786 

332.784 

445, 4.52 

79.234 

.57.004 

42,942 

97,.V24 I 

66.980 



104,226 

16,500 
74, <>04 
21.H<M> 
'ri. .'>92 
18 070 



5, 363, 486 



4,391.895 

344. 697 
364.234 
42, 71»5 
2, 430. 719 
811,869 : 
397,641 



822,613 

:J34. 210 

304. 480 

17,5, t\S7 

2.880 

5. 356 



108, 474 

13. 198 
;M), 920 

4,(H)0 
20. .V24 

9,460 



8,784 
21.588 



40.504 

8. l.VJ 
16. 320 
8.000 
5. fi:!2 
2, 4o;> 



I Process 
! based upon 
{ number of 
spindles, 
I 1880. 



8, 824, 617 



6.444,260 

.541,065 

831,409 

28, 8,'*6 

3, 393, 799 

1,112,617 

536. 514 



811.109 

272,586 
69,962 

263.951 
.51.0.36 

153. 574 



1.445,526 

81.096 
306.866 
328, 784 
424, 928 
69,774 I 
57,004 1 
M, 158 i 
75,936 
66.980 



12:{. 722 

8. ^O.-* 
.58. 2H» 
13.8iH) 
26. 960 
16. 270 



28.56 



.30. 00 



Ascertained , 

by process 

baseil upon 

number of 

spindles, 1890. 



29.36 



Ascertained 
by jjrocess 
based upon 
pounds of 
spun prod- 
uct. 1890. 



24.00 
26.00 
28.00 
28.00 
36.00 
37.00 



25.40 



33.00 
32.00 
17.00 
20. 00 
10.00 



I 



13.00 



16.00 
14.00 
11.00 
14.00 
11.00 
12.00 
9.00 
1.3.00 



"I 



13. 60 

8.00 
1.5.00 I 

H.OO I 
19.00 



31.31 

24.77 
24.43 
27.78 
30.70 
37.96 
36.60 



31,51 

31.04 
54.92 
19.39 
22.22 
10.37 



15.35 

17.42 
r..67 
15.50 
15. 03 
13. 69 



14 

17 



72 

00 



12.88 



1.'>.82 

7.88 
15. 46 
19.25 
20. 11 



•22. 93 



26.20 

22.66 
21. 14 
25. 95 
26.75 
34.73 
29.91 



20.45 



27.69 
37.14 
16.65 
22.33 
9.35 



14.76 

17.04 
15. :« 
1.5. 13 
14.35 ' 
12. 67 
14. .^>8 
15. 75 
12.22 



Looms. 



Total. 



15.32 i 

7.73 i 
14.66 
17.20 

20.37 



On plain f^ «i„i„ 

cloths less Lw^jifl".-, 
than 28 inches! ^.|fi»^f r^^f 
wide. , ^^^'^^ '^*^*^- 



324, 866 



250, 116 

21.825 
31,850 
1,175 
133,227 
43,106 
18,933 



35. 074 

13,466 
3,673 

13, 974 

996 

2,965 



36,266 

2,517 

7,254 

8,546 

10, 459 i 

1.692 : 

1,3.52 j 

677 i 

2,043 i 

1,726 j 



3.410 

40 

1.64') 

465 

87 1 

381' 



23,648 



12,609 [ 

1,219 I 

243 : 

62 i 

6,907 ' 

3,690 , 

488 i 



5,196 

404 
502 : 
3,458 j 
486 > 
346 I 



5,803 



39 ! 
2.751 I 
1.215 
1,434 
2.52 



112 



40 . 



40 



91,862 



72,928 



2,860 
10, 7-25 

1,113 I 
48, 717 

5,975 

3,538 

10,601 : 



6,658 
307 

2,648 
304 
684 



8f oOH 



•>j 



160 

3,174 

1,606 ; 

1,513 

584 

^.32 

160 

128 

552 
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BY GEOGEAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES: 1K90— Coi 






wide. inebes vide 



Zl.OHU 20.01 



403 I 301 



i.'jra'l 352"'!'.' 



130 I Its I 



.'..Mi.asi 
3.ais.K3 

l«.48,'i,241 
3.318.016 

•17. 764, 0,^5 

I, IW, S7M 
8,239,l»0a 



Half., i Poumls. 
20,331 j a,BM.494 


»3. 054,174 


2,231,385 


2,0^1.270 


132,504 

705,773 
1W.558 
07,814 

251.200 
78.171 














6.1411 3,aa«.ios 

e.133 3,4M,.M1 
CW] ^ 3.245.(122 

9,SM| 4,553,372 


063,420 
700,025 
700.025 

IW0,5W 


«53 4I0.3M 1 7H.560 
».241 1 4,070,004 1 810.044 








i 







520.890 
22,731 



18.131 
47,031 



?!;S:iS 


I5.77H.300 
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I 
I 



8TATEII. 



Thti Vnittd HtaUtH 



^ew KngUnd statoii 



3 I 

4 

6 

6 

7 

•8 



Maine 

New Hampiibire 
Vermont 



XATBBIAL8 USED— continued. 



FUx. 



Pounds. 
120,540 



Cost. 



Yams not made in mill. 



Hemp. 



Jute. 



Cotton. 



I- -- 



Pounds. 



COHt. 



$14,000 



766,931 



$41,600 






Pounds. 
1,443,853 



12,000 



Cost. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



$58,310 ; 



48. 779, 715 



$10,853,536 



960 



17,928,077 



864,321 
193,255 



4,562,936 



159,150 
40,560 



MaaMehusetts. 
Khode Island . . 
Connecticut . . . 



Middle states. 



10 
11 
12 
18 
14 



15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
29 
21 
22 
28 
24 



25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 



Now York . . . . 
New Jersey . . 
Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 



Houthem states. 



Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Miasissippi 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

All other southern states. 



Western states 

Ohio 

Indiana 



120,540 



14,600 



120,540 



14,600 



766,931 i 
766,931 ! 



41,600 



41,600 



12,000 



960 



31,853 
31.853 



1,350 



1,350 



11,247.478 
3,333,127 
2,289,896 



26, 248, 657 



2,551.113 

1. 169, 600 

21,822,153 

4,730 

701,061 



3. 855, 882 



5,293 

1,938.261 

945,482 

865,000 

3.000 



1.400,000 
200.000 



56.000 
5.000 



69,793 

26,053 

3,000 



747,099 
731,499 



2,785,544 
852, 122 
725,560 



5,505,267 

440,934 

353,204 

4.651,840 

868 

58,421 



635,808 



821 
327,102 
171.203 
117, 677 

315 



13,261 

4 779 

650 



149, 525 



146,300 



lUinoU 

Wisconsin 

All other weatam states 



1,200,000 



51,000 



L^OOO 



3.225 
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1 








MATBRIALH U8KD — continued. 


















YamA not made in mill— Continued. 


, 








Woe 


Avu. 

Coat. 
$131. 657 


1 
Worsted. 1 

1 


Silk. 

1 


Spun silk. 


Linen . 




Pnan<U. 


, PoandH. 


Co«t. 


Ponu<l8. 
32.851 


Cost. 
$154,336 


Pounds. 

18.583 
1,522 


Cost. 
$83,064 


Pounds. 
17.722 


Cost. 


1 
1 

1 
2 


1 

196, 874 


87, 257 

1 


$62,514 


$9,823 
5.140 


14,837 


10, 313 


1 

15,763 

1 


7,725 


17,337 


81,109 


6,346 


9.500 


1 




















3 

4 


1 








































5 


: 7,837 

• 2,000 

5,000 


4,563 
2,000 
3,750 

120,544 


14, 981 

782 


6,962 
763 


10.302 

235 

6,800 


39,183 

1.826 

40,100 


892 
130 
500 

17,026 


4.270 

576 

1.500 

76. 618 

8,550 ! 

1 


4,500 
5,000 


2.140 
3.000 


6 
7 

8 


• 170,037 


71,494 


54,780 1 


15, 514 
1.583 


73.227 

1 


8,222 


4,683 


06 


38 


14. 494 
1... ............. 


10, 918 


7,237 


2,510 


69 


27 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 


! 178,941 


120, 506 


57,000 


43, 871 


13, 931 


65,990 


14, 516 


68,068 


8,153 


4.656 


I 


1 


, 












3,000 


800 


I 

i 








35 


100 


1 
1 






, .•.......•...•.• 


! 




1 

t 









1 

1 


! ■ 1 






16 


3,000 


800 






1 




1 * . . 




17 




■ 




1 • 


1 


! 




18 


1 








1 










19 










1 


35 

1 


100 


1 




20 








, ' 






21 






1 






ij 




22 


j 




1 


■ 











23 


1 




( 


Ij 








24 


1 * 






'■ 1 


1 






25 




_. _ 






1 


1 

1 
t 






— — 








1 






26 






) 


'" . j i 






27 






, 


1 1 






28 




■ 


...1 J 






29 


1^ 


1 1 


_ 






30 


■1 


1 


1 1 


■ 
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6 
7 



9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
U 



15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



35 

26 
27 
28 
29 

ao 



8TATBH. 



MATERIALH (BED— rontinUCMl. 



YarnH not made in mill— Continued. 



The United Staten 



Now England Htatea. 



3 ; Maine 

4 I New Ilampahire 

Vermont 

Maaaaohufletta . . 
Rhode I aland 



Connecticut. 



Middle Rtates 



New York... 
New Jersey.. 
PennHylvaiiia 
Delaware .... 
Maryland 



Sonthem ntat^a 



Vlrf^nia 

North (.'arolina 

Soath Candina 

Georfi^ia 

Alabama 

MiMissippi 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

AH other southern states 



Western states 



Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

All other western states. 



Jute. 

Pounds. 

I 
•.I9,93H ! 

33.363 



Other yam. 



Cost. 

$8,976 
2. 3H3 



PoundH. 



224,729 , 



Cost. 
$59,312 



Waste. 



Pounds. 

102, 567, 306 
71. ».V>, 604 



2.800 

563 

30,000 



66,575 
5,000 



61, 575 



I 



235 ' 
48 
2.100 



G, 593 
400 



6,193 



4, 459. 851 
64,460 



224,729 



3,000 



221,729 



59, 312 

1,350 I 
'57*962' i 



61, 488, 846 
4. 804, 447 
1, 038. 000 



10,049,850 

7,160,374 

200.476 

2,689,000 



13, 983, 544 



415,604 

7.200 

12. 255. 740 



225,000 
1,080,000 



6. 678, 308 



5, 878, 308 
800,000 



Cost. 

$4, 749, 867 

3. .1.59. 429 

309,655 
3,550 



2, 732. 648 

240,390 

73, 186 



618,415 I 

444.556 I 
10,549 I 
163, 310 



436.861 



26, 067 

360 

326,644 



16.300 
67,500 



335,162 

285. 162 
50, 000 



Oil. 



(rullons. 



1.972,491 



1.417.740 



Cost. 



239. 037 

5:J. 142 
62. 237 
88. 453 
9,609 
25.536 



292,683 

12,068 I 

K4.898 , 

56,038 

84.429 ; 

7,884 

9.630 

10.775 

8,405 

18.550 



23. 031 

1,149 
9.578 
1,744 
740 
0.820 



$430,3413 



301.432 



110,024 


26,718 


169,061 


28,651 


12. 480 


1,740 


829,712 


162.371 


191.665 


57.030 


104.798 


'24,922 



59,091 



1.^780 I 

15,392 

21,784 

2.559 ! 

5, 576 f, 



61,794 



1 , 7."»7 
20. OMi 
13.158 i 
15,16.1 
1.500 . 
2,66.*! 
2, 428 
1,821 I 
3.250 1' 



8.07G j 

313 
3,320 

S31 

187 
3. 725 J 
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starch. 



Poundfi. 



27, 448, 792 



20, 392, 893 



2,215,178 
3,308,612 
54,560 
10,963,003 
2. 318. 964 
1.442,576 



2.413,935 



087,712 
565,723 
777,360 
177,272 
205,868 



4,122,517 



266.720 
545.643 
807,061 
1, 643, 117 
108,467 

91,381 
174, 949 

92,688 
393,501 



519,447 



114,992 

265,905 

40.950 

27,600 

70.000 



Cost. 



$915,644 



708,490 

81.0.34 

123.302 

1.453 

361.419 

84,070 

57,212 



13,302 



2.643 

6,678 

021 

960 

2.100 



CheniicRlfi 

and 
rlveBtuflfR. 



Cost. 



$4, 266, 773 



84,342 


22,522 


22,255 


28.778 


4,493 


6,294 


109.510 


8.342 


17,851 


28,654 


30,216 


3,048 


2,724 


7,129 


8,806 


8,240 



3, 278, 740 

201.962 
711,540 



1,9.39,579 
227.3,36 
198,323 



4.-7, 837 

11.388 

114.665 

256,944 

39,397 

15.443 



507,585 

35,879 

198,585 

42,966 

182, 406 

0,948 

18.000 

15,048 

7.053 

700 



42, 611 



13,993 

17,218 

7,500 



MATERIAL8 I'.SED— COntiDUed. 



Total cost. 



$4, 252, 088 



Fuel. 



3,900 



Coal. 



CoRt. 



-I. 



$4, 062, 9.J8 



3,113,008 

161.654 
305. 150 
10,304 
1,876,222 
557,946 
201, 642 



559, 256 



117,026 

149, 551 

20:i, 390 

20.104 

69,185 



515. 599 

17, 161 

100,565 

111.078 

140,664 

23,872 

28.184 

8,704 

47,525 

37,846 



64,225 



9,784 

22,176 

7,877 

9.496 

14, 892 



3,054,861 ! 

160,983 I 
298, 764 
9.456 
1,871,088 
518,865 
165,505 



.547. 742 



108,928 

149, .'»51 

199.974 

20,104 

69,185 



401,280 



16, 761 
44,821 
92,695 
125,431 
19. 740 
16, .360 
7.504 
42,221 
35,747 



59,275 



8,234 

18. 776 

7.877 

9.496 

14.892 



Wood. 



CoKt. 



$137,721 i 



— . i 

671 '■■. 
6,086 

938 
5,134 
8,681 j 
10,148 



106,063 



400 

51,660 

15.102 

14, 3:^3 

4,132 

11. 824 

1.200 

5.304 

2,099 



Other fuel. 
Cost. 
$51. 409 



Rent of power 
and beat. 



26,689 



300 



400 
25,989 



11, ."iU 



8,008 
3,416* 



8.2.56 



Cost. 



$319, 611 



182, 505 

39. 374 
24,865 

3,140 
93,906 
13, 6.38 

7.640 



7C,198 



4.075 

3,281 

900 



4,950 

1,550 
3.400 



9.258 

7.175 

35, 195 

18,670 

4,900 



60,098 

2,344 

1,550 

2,500 

54,204 



100 



1,150 



Mill 
supplies. 



Cost. 



$4, 871, 090 



500 



650 



3.47.5,182 j 

364,048 ' 
2&5,01l I 
25,900 I 
1,73.5,245 
585,740 I 
479, 23e ' 



640, 220 

97,486 

234.025 

191. 987 

24. 030 

92.092 



710, 162 

48, 62:{ 

121.031 

180, 855 

189, 3.57 

.51,157 

15,835 

18.690 

5.3.060 

31.554 



46,426 '■ 

6,420 
16.996 
8.323 
8,187 
6.500 



All other 
materials. 



Cost. 



$6. 236, 300 



5, 2.50, .5.58 



49.973 

236. .568 

1.090 

3,971.687 

573, 147 

424.093 



704, 403 



50.566 

305. 649 

193.080 

2,0.35 

1.53, 073 



216, 362 

3.878 

29. .337 

2.5.048 

112,337 

.50 

10.962 

8,183 

25. 167 

500 



8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 



9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

li 



15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



.58.066 ' 25 



■-( 



40,775 
.5,000 



1.011 
3,200 



26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
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3 

4 
5 

a 

7 
8 





no 
11 

12 
13 
14 



15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

'20 

'21 

22 

'23 

:24 



:25 

-28 
27 
'28 
!2» 
:80 



PRODUCTS. 



STATES. 



Total value. 



The United SUt«8 . $207, 981, 724 



New EuglaDfl states . 181 , 112, 453 



Plain cloths for printing 
and oonvemng. 



Brown or bleached abeet- 
iugs or ahirtings. 



Square 
yards. 



Valne. 



Square 
yards. 




Value. 



Square y^ 

yards. | ^*"°*- 



955, 294, 320 $43, 550, 174 



962, 238, 062 $55, 193, 439 



811.945,763 > 36,811.201 



634,487.634 37,784,925 



334, 020, 091 



$23,601,239 



258.208,626! 18.475.344 



Maine 

New HampMbire. 

Vermont 

MasHRchusetts. . . 
Rbo4le Island — 
Connecticut 



Middle states 



New York 

New Jersey . . 
Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 



Southern states ... 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

A 11 other southern states 



Western states. 



Ohio 

Indiana I 

Illinois i 

Wisconsin < 

All other western states . I 



15, 316, 909 
21,958,002 
914,685 
100,202,882 
27, 310. 499 
15, 409, 476 



40, 664, 476 



- - 



9, 777. 295 
5,902.615 
18,431,773 
1, 095, 001 
5, 457, 792 



16, 810, 752 
:57, 581, 153 
13. 852, 465 
610. 200. 536 
76.634.732 
36.866,125 



119,983,537 ' 

■ I . 

89,881,716 i 

19 262, 856 \ 

6,254.018 ; 

2,784.947 I 

1,800,000 , 



41,513,711 I :23,365,020 



1,732,648 
9. 563. 443 
9, 800. 798 
12, 035, 629 
2, 190. 771 
1.333,398 
1,000,668 
2,507,719 
1. 348, 637 



4,691,084 



1,408.204 

1.350.425 

56:{, 088 

620. 196 

688,271 



512,220 

600.000 

1.350.000 

20,152,800 



750,000 



735,065 !' 
2,666,926 ' 

531,613 
27, 370, 866 
3,588.671 ; 
1,918,060 I 



5.621,564 

4,369,731 
582,671 I 
424,969 , 
118,193 
126,000 ! 



1,117,409 I 



90, 810, 254 
79, 461. 338 



5.762,028 
4, 553, 793 



279. 878, 312 

141,167.278 

43,670,452 



36, 012, 784 

25.906,665 

57,642 

6, 162, 427 



16. 464, 019 
8, 482, 198 
2,522.887 



2, 672, 270 

1,976,092 ! 
4.035 
538,587 



32, 673, 054 
50, 750, 073 



2.885.938 
3, 130. 379 



3,886,060 



153,556 



104. 490. 714 
46. 882, 914 
23,405 871 



18,306,650 

2, 195, 021 
4, 578, 842 
8, 419, 181 



7,810,865 
3, 229, 795 
1.418.367 



1.443,168 

219,502 
310,898 
733,063 



Ginghams. 



Square 
yards. 



Value 



268,996,715 $20,686,390 



114,092,225 

15,991,962 
27,000,000 



9. 975, 197 

1.504.041 
1, 700, 000 



3, 013, 615 



179. 705 



250,526,060 12,729,063 



57, 153, 833 I 3. 651, 150 



63,926,394 
4,666,144 
2.507,725 



56,200,311 



6, 141, 718 
418,789 
210,649 



5,126,992 



5.478.627 

45. 6S5, 919 

3,489,256 

1.546.509 



98. 481, 246 



444.263 

4.2*^,069 

3^.926 

105,734 



5. 570. 167 



21,558 • 
25,000 
54,000 
979, 351 



37,500 



14, 265, 103 
16, 810. 948 
89.900.344 
54, 918. 249 
17, 644. 120 
11. 162, 809 
9, 070, 300 
14,581,771 
22, 163, 416 



41.211,584 



831, 
894. 

4.426. 

2,908. 
944, 
610, 
802, 
719, 

1,001. 



531 
339 
722 
123 
135 
269 
095 
045 
904 



5, 579, 736 

651,849 

32,432,976 

11.608,701 

1, 128. 513 

2. 072, 519 



302,330 

62,263 

2,052,001 

785,336 
66,851 

143, 424 



2. 007, 181 



1,992,5:)4 
1,687,006 



450,973 



137, 734 
101.220 



31,568 



18,494.154 
6. 454. 752 

10. 730, 618 
5. 532, 060 



854.663 II 
315. 178 . . 
.570.071 . 
267.260 ['. 



450, ora 



31,568 



56, 634, 85ii 
8.749.312 

24.386.396 
1.000.000 
2.329.403 



3, 028, 760 
546,849 

1.312.413 

70,000 

291,349 



5,221,282 i 
160,000 : 



222.933 



222,933 



308, 777 
12.000 



14.044 



14,044 
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.. 


PBODDCT8— continued. 










ick. 
Value. 




1 

1 
Cotton flannels. ■ 






Upholstei 


ry goods. 
Chei 








1 

1 

! 

Fine or fancy woven 
; fabrics. 

1 


1 

Dn 

Square 
yards. 

55. 192, 538 




Tapes 

1 
Square ; 
yards. \ 

642,061 ^ 


tiies. 1 

! 
1 
ii 

Value. 


Curtains. 


lille. 
Value. 

1 
- 1 

$360,706 


1 
Other upholstery 
goods. 




Square 

' yards. 

! 


Value. 
$10, 574, 924 


Pain*. Value. 

1 

1 

676, 032 |$1,22S,364 


1 

i Square 
yards. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 
$120, 182 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 
$12,545,929 [ 




i 132,524.70ft 

i 


$354,987 


666,406 


i 250,970 


127, 373, 179 


$8,664,395 


1 


1 

' 110.100.513 


8.887,302 


i 








35,000 


45,000 


117,000,295 


11, 102, 236 ; 


16,979.346 


2, 886, 615 


2 


1 ' 










; 


1 6. 145. 611 


537,434 
1,870,246 










1 

1 






10, 025, 222 
3, 008, 380 


1,256.471 
352,917 : 


1 612. 461 
6, 073. 924 


140,731 
692,224 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
a 


< 23,259.138 , 














; 


















1 1 


79. 001. 764 


6,319,622 
160,000 










1 


35,666' 

' . . . 


45,003 


59,061,558 

20,863,202 

1 24,541,933 

I 

1 

9, 968, 640 


5. 682. 217 
2,004,668 
1,805.963 

1 

1.405,897 


6, 174, 332 


1,101,367 


1, 700, 000 























• 




1 

1,,,,, 


' 


4,118,629 
22,541.200 


902.293 
4, 190. 527 


ji 10,809,242 

r 


949,761 


! 612,061 
250,000 


354,987 
100,000 ' 


67^,932 


1 

1.224,964 


666,405 


360.706 

i 


1 21.5.970 


1 

1 

84.182 ' 


9 


1 


3,500 


17,500 ! 

1 




1 


1 
1 


i 


50,000 

440,358 

8. 917, 282 


20,000 

31, 019 

1.243.878 


150,000 

1 1,165,338 

1 


34,500 
254.917 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 


1.750,173 
8. 810. U63 


155. 421 
780,022 




1 
1 




1 


392,061 


254,987 


672,432 


1,207 464 1 (UM iOS 


* '360,' 706* i 


215,970 


84.182 




1 


............ - 

1 


240.000 • 
11.608,951 


14,318 
737, 861 


••■ — , 

1 1 






t.......... 








552,000 
404,244 


iio. 466 
37,796 


21,225.862 
15, 270. 658 


3,901,110 
1,570,917 


1 

1 1 






1 

1 









1 






1 






1.172,632 

7,731,783 

460,600 


87,947 
453,385 

32,511 
146,664 


1 






1 










, 1.421,120 
1 14,670 


122.873 


« A 


i 












164, 2U 


13,796 


2,203 «•* 


. 






■ 








18 


1 2,051,108 

t 


' 












240.000 


24,000 


10,309,019 

; 3,379.297 

1.000 


967.799 


1 
••«■>«*••«)■*•..••■■. 












463.342 ' 20 
85 ^ 






1 






1 1 






1 


' 






1 






1 i 






i 


1 




22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

80 

1 


192,828 


17,354 










1 








• i 








1 








i 








1 


145. 552 
401.334 


14,555 


i 




( 


i 
1 


100 


400 


I 1 

1 

1 

.....i 






1 

t 

1 




66.336 


1 




' 


1 


1 1 












1 




i.......... 


1 






1 














































la*. ..«•••■ 
























1 




1 




100 


400 


























( — 

..........1.......... 










401,334 

1 


66,336 






1 
1 




• 
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Table a.— COTTON MANUFACTURE FOR THE UNITED STATES, 



3 

4 

r> 

6 
7 

8 



9 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 



15 

IG 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



4TATE8. 



PRODUCTS— continueil. 



Ticks, deuiiiii», and 
stripes. 



Yarni*. 



The United States. 



Square 
varda. 



Value. 



Pounds. 



Value. 



Twine. 



Battin;; or wadding. 



Wasto. 



Pounds. Valuo. 



167.121,426 '$16,987,546 166.397,003 $33,247,506 8,533.730 $1,364,300 



New Englandstates 130.778,135 

Maine 7,581,001 

New Hampshire 44,251,519 

Vermont ! 

Ma: sachusett* , 61,192,423 

I{hn<le Island 900,000 

Connecticut l 16,853,192 



13,516,387 62,779,938 l.'),380,45:i 



1,129,811 
4,613.278 



6,118.390 

60,000 

1.594.908 



] 1,718,659 

' 2,347,271 

1.607,508 

:», 770,035 

12,569,683 

4,766,182 



321,024 

4^3,826 

369.812 

9,858,787 

2.053,458 

1.423,546 



2,971,413 532,632 



314,711 



Middle states I 19,468,275 2,257,953 : 31.532,884, 5,699,441 



59,835 



New York — 
New Jersey. .. 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware . . . . . 
Maryland 



Southern stiites. 



Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

All other southern states 



16.309.604 

2,669,600 

489,071 



. 1.956.998 
I 239,997 
' 60,958 



16,875.016 1,213,206 



5.069.000 

879,990 

28,987 

7,869,707 

2,760,590 



266,742 



Western states 



Ohio 

Indiana 

niinois 

Wisconsin 

A 11 other western states . 



351,796 

87,284 

2.029 

.S82.608 

173,982 



15,507 



7,289,995 

379,940 

21,412.876 

1,917.646 
532.418 



67,752.241 



25,483.803 

15,306,665 

16.842.028 

2.062,281 

1.583,623 

1,636.776 

4.683,815 

153,250 



4,331,940 

1,425,000 

1,906,940 

950,000 



1,468.639 
81.283' 

3.683.790 

376.894 

86.835 



11.311,733 



4 

2, 
2. 



50,000 



299,020 
470.535 
802,766 
332,. 'VOO 
273.496 
350.841 
757,995 
24.520 



855.969 

309,250 
.373,719 . 
169,000, 



1,595,812 
253,814 
807,076 



2,778,867 

691.785 
7.600 



2.079,482 



1,787,250 



999,480 

66,218 

174,613 

186,723 



137.055 
223,161 



996,200 



4.000 



50,000 

31,000 

915,200 



255.091 

64.233 

153,473 



385,076 

95,000 
2.280 



Pounds. Value. 



Pounds. 



20,470.556 
9,631,309 



287.796 



285,649 



154,777 
13,557 
26,35? 
30,156 



18,649 
42.158 



160,943 



10,000 

5.271 

145.672 



306,620 

50,000 

1,500 

4,849,500 

4,173,689 

250,000 



1.516,694 



1.070,713 
147,212 
298,769 



Value. 



r2,094,232 1 141,109,597 $5,679,701 



921.331 96,882,997 



26,769 

4,000 

135 

408,003 

462,424 

20,000 



3,741,265 

10,927.461 

350,000 

68.327,31g 

8.794,22» 

4,742,724 



166.985 17,345.471 



115,131 I 
17,725 
34,129 



9,124,336 
2.312.99& 
3.307,740 
100.40» 
2.500.000 



2,383,961 202,655 20,796,367 



1,475 

41,986 

KK) 

717,250 



147: 
3.556; 
62 
51,106 



77.350 

115.475 

1,430,325 



6,938,592 



4,955,000 
901,350 
557,242 
225,000 
300,000 



5.816 

10,725 

131,243 



803,261 



185,000 


7,400 


2,008,873 


64.817 


3.161.108 


117,144 


13.291,557 


390.420 


460,344 


18,313 


321.119 


8.459 


87,500 


3.500 


930,866 


32,964 


350.000 


13.125 



590,000 
83,001 
69,810 
29,250 
31.200 



6,084,762 

5,330,000 
354,851 



3.754,271 



145,368 
307,272 
13,125 
2,713,722 
377,317 
197.467 



939,814 

502.624 

110.720 

247,460 

4.01O 

75.00tl 



65u,142 



329,i74r 



307,954 
7.474 



274,911 ; 
125,000' 



10,29C^ 
3,750 



a Includes the value of "sewing cotton ". This item is not shown separately in order to avoid disclosing the operations of individual establishments. 13.868,309 
pounds oi' sewing cotton were manufactured in the United States durmg the census year 1890, valued at $11,637,500. Of this amount 9,454,240 pounds, valued at 
$7,860,189, were manufactnred in the New England states; 3,729,722 pounds, valued at $3,586,476, in the middle states; and 684,347 ponnds, valued at $191,835, in the 
aouthern states. 



TEXTILES— COTTON. 
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BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS AND STATES: 1890— Continued. 



PBUDUCT8 — coutinut-d. 



Rope. 



Pounds. Value 



3,590,228 



All other 

)»rodnct«. 

(a) 



Weight of 

piece i;oo<l8 

produced. 



Weight of 
yam spun 

ana 
purchased. 



PRINTKSO, DYEIN<i. AXI> BLEACUIXQ CLOTH AND YAKN IX rOTTOX M1LL8. 



Weight of 
]ii-oducts I 
other than _, . 
piece dumber 

goodH and ,®[. 
yam. printing 
ma- 
chines 



Value 



Pounds. Pounds. ', Pounds. 



$179,415 






75,000 i 11.250 



75,000 11,250 



120.822 17,358 



120,822 1 17,358 



2.884,406 375,807 



$31,242,205 758,903,844 164,184,302 !226,019,071 , 



21.078,309 

812,394 
1,613,141 



9.913.215 
5.508,946 
3.230,613 



.•»19,013,355 59,227.770 146,622.828 



53,204,318 , 
88.820,137 1 
2,144.883 
276.447,550 . 
62.796.766 
:«),599,701 



1.758,935 
2,:M7,27i 
1.6(^7.508 
35.9(1 .705 
12.613,169 
4,936.182 



8.601,052 ; 
11,271,879 1 
351.500;. 
07.797,086 
20.144,123 

8,457.188 



I 



' 279,746 37,218 



,598.353 
505,314 



84,875 
55,235 



650,104 

i 8:{8.802 
1 22,087 



87.764 

107,844 

2,871 



500,000 75.000 



500,000 75.000 



7.762,831 I 

I I 

858,576 

3.906,783 

2,653,469 

4.981 

:{39,022 



2.054,157 



7,066; 

436,956 ! 

85,388 

973,816 

36.197 

500 

136.194 

109,598 

178.442 



346,908 
261,000 



85,279,619 

25,698,119 
6.308.690 

31,142.757 
1,910,592 

20,219.461 



32.:j«7,884 :{4,717,608 



7,.'i89,995 13,376.202 
379.949 6.086.081 



22.167.876 

1,917.646 

532.418 



10,439.621 

100.400 

4.715,304 



144.177.852 68.266,708 29,192.081 



7,719,379 

20.670.45:J 

39,883,826 

42.157.349 

9,636,974 

5.383.3:{6 

2.611.339 

7. 626. .528 

8,488.668 



25.483.797 

1.5,3WJ,137 

17.357.029 

2,(M)2.28] 

1.583.623 

1.636.776 

4.683.815 

153.250 



10,433,018 4.301,940 



4,908 
81.000 



4.772,247 
1.424.131 
2.682,606 
1.554,0:{4 



1,425.000 

1,876.940 

950. OOU 

5o.omi 



225,732 

4,363.605 

2.481.426 

15.465.209 

1,165,416 

398.469 
1,225.629 
3,480.863 

385.732 



16,386,554 >. 

11.235.000 
1.257.201 I 
607.242 
546.911 

2.7J0.200 



66 

2 
16 



44 
3 



Cloth 
printed. 



Square 
yards. 



Addi- ; 

tionul i 

gross 

value 
giveu hy I 
printing.; 



Cloth 
dyed. 



Yam 
dved. 



Addi 
tional 
gross 
value 
given by 
dyeing. 



Cloth 
bleached. 



Yank 
bleached. 



Square 
yards. 



Pounds. 



^.X '•■"•>"»». 



Addi- 
tional 
gross 
value 
giveu by 
bleach- 
ing. 



142,590,083 :$3.217,062 40,338,722 90,792,931 i $3,717,532 65,540,307 1,671,434 $531,618 



142.590.083 

1,912,009 
24.284,721 



114,319.877 

1.948.476 

125,000 



3,217.062 8.494,68:J 



4,877 2,900.743 



2.692,950 1,304,064 

178,000 2,189.876 

1.250 2. 100. 000 



I-- 



63,193,072 ; 2.502,999 



8,88.5,429 . 
14.908,951 



29,486.218 
3,740.931 
6,171,543 



312,450 
747,339 



55.207,889 602.286 423.908' 2 



26,340,921 
5,300,000 



190.797 
30,000 



976,832 22,960,968 

250,016 362,286 

216,362 600,000 , 240,000 



30.057,104 8.365,480 



' 6.255,000 
19,762,848 



.' 3.489,256 
i 550,000 



379.473 ' 

1,778,371 

5,238.410 

738.004 

231,222 



605,756 

13,680 

276.419 

262, M4 

33,.5,52 

19.161 



479,948 
520.000 



'••••••' 



! 1,307,350 

1,786,935. 5,951.730 

1.487.150 

6,970,922 

450,000 



1.436,820 

363.467 

25.000 



1,241,940 



32.684 
208.198 

57,750 
220.482 

18.000 



17.692 

18,173 

1,500 



2.438.468 
7,59:i.iK')0 



34,298 



891,940 
200,000 



22,298 
6.000 



300,000 



i.mooo 



6.000 300.000 



69,200 



168,888 

3.623 

30,600 



999.948 34,582 



3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 



9 



10 

21.582 U 
13,000 12 

13 

14 



1,786,935 ,17,992,439 574,479 10,032,418 69,200 70,128 



18.288 
51,840 



3,000 



15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



26 
27 
28 
29 
3.000 30 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 8.— CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYES AND WAGES IN COTTON 



1 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYIvS IN EACH CLASS AND AVBRAOB WEBKLT BAJU«lKft6> (a) 



STATES. 



' Number 

: of 

establish- 
i ments. 



The UnitcHl States. 



2 Alabama . . . 

3 Connecticut 
i I Delaware... 

5 i Georgia 

6 Illinois 



7 Indiana 

8 Kentucky 

9 ' Maine 

10 Maryland 

11 ' Massachusetts. 



12 i MisniBsippi 

13 New Hampshire. 

14 j New Jersey 

15 New York 

16 , North Carolina .. 



17 Ohio 

18 PonnH.vlvanm.. 

19 Rho<le litlHud.. 
2U South Carolina. 
21 Tennessee 



22 Vermont 

23 Virginia 

24 Wisconsin 

25 All other btntes (b) 



9U5 

13 
65 

7 
53 

4 



Aggregates. 



Officers or firm members actively engaged ia the indnstry or in supervision. 



Males above 16 years. 



A verage 
number. 



Total wages. 



Females above 15 years. 



Average 



221.585 



8 I 

23 I 
15 
187 



2! 



9 
27 
17 
42 
01 



7 i 

158 

94 

34 

20 

6 
9 
4 
9 



2,137 
13.411 

987 
10, 530 

454 

1,325 

834 

13,992 

4,313 
76, 213 

1.184 
19.533 
5,683 
8,401 
8,742 

584 

12.960 

24,832 

8,192 

2,174 

737 
2,019 

501 
1,847 



Average ^^eeklv 
x'„«.i.«^ I number | ^„fl!!t:i„ 
Number, ^f weeks I «a™i°«» 



$69, 489, 272 

447, 173 
4, 524. 483 

324, 328 
2,366.085 ' 

150,386 

332, 676 

189. 039 

4,372,473 

1. 134, 445 

26,230,667 

290.981 : 
6,429,084 
2,054.282 
2.563,730 1 
1, 646. 196 

193, 757 
4, 687, 088 
8, 131, 142 
1,646,574 

495,438 

220, 742 
400,824 
142,470 
509.209 



1,351 



employed .'^^Pf^y^ 



Total 
wages. 



98 

8 

96 

10 

14 
12 
42 
24 
284 

16 
34 
20 
48 
135 

17 

182 

128 

64 

36 

11 

21 

6 

18 



46 
49 
50 
47 

50 

49 

50 
49 
46 
49 

48 
50 
49 
49 

48 

40 
48 
49 
48 
49 

50 
48 
50 
46 



25.18 
36. 2« 
25. 75 
27.31 
24.10 

29.38 
22.37 
60.29 
52.85 
52.79 

24.61 
44.93 
39.79 
35.10 
18.59 

21.97 
24.22 
31.61 
34.14 
21.78 

26.55 
26.96 
21.33 
33.43 i 



Num- 
ber. 



48 I $34.93 $2,286,461 ' 



31,525 
173. 586 

10,300 
122.398 

12,050 

20,324 

13,420 

123.586 

56, m) ] 
736,818 

19, 100 
75, H24 i 
38. 840 I 
82,700 j 
121. 730 I 

18. 400 
210.22:5 
190, 779 I 
105,970 ' 

38,185 , 

I 

14,604 , 
27.181 ; 
6,400 
27,720 



Average 
number 
of weeks 



empl<^yed^ employ^. 



Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 



42 



$15.34 



Toul 
wages. 



$1,950 



44 



17.14 i 



750 



1 i 




2 

1 
I--- 


42 1 


14.40 , 


1,200 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYKS IN EACH CLASS AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS— Continued. 



26 , 

27 
28 
29 . 
:iO ; 
31) 

:{2 

33 
34 : 

:i5 

30 

3: 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 



STATES. 



Operatives and skilled— Continued. 



Number. 



The United States | 22, 433 



Alabama ... 
Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 

(leorgia 

Illinois 



Indiana 

Kc-ntucky 

Maine . .'. 

Maryland 

MaHsachu.setts. 



Mi.ssis.sippi 

New llanijishire 

New Jersey 

New York 

Xorth Carolina . 



Ohio 

Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Ishiiid . . 
.Snith Carolina 
Tennessee 



47 Vermont 

48 V^irjiinia 

49 Wisconsin 

50 All other states. 



1. 

2. 



3, 



473 
045 
217 
287 
38 

23.'> 
178 
705 
9:i8 
953 



237 

841 

398 

1,025 

2.038 

7 

1,393 

3.138 

2, 103 

319 

87 
410 

309 



(Children. 



Average 

number 

of weeks 

employed. 



40 I 

49, 

49 ! 
50 
48 I 
50 

50 ' 
50 
50 
48 
50 

48 ' 

49 I 
50 

50 I 

49 : 

ryO ; 

48 

50 

49 

49 

.'iO 
46 
50 ' 

40 I 



Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
eniploj-6. 



Total wages. 



1.78 
3.29 
2. 05 
1.9C 
2.47 

2.27 



1.89 
2.88 

2. 40 

3. :i5 



1.67 
.3.03 
2.70 
3.08 
1.84 

1.6;^ 
2.80 
3.12 
1.93 
2. .30 

2.79 
2.11 
1.01 
2.61 



Unskilled. 



Males above 16 years. 



Number. 



$2.65 I $2,913,283 



41,496 
168. 520 

28, 703 

213. 175 

4.696 

26, 544 

16, 857 

101,.'i92 

107, 442 

655.504 

19, 127 
124, 997 

.53, 819 
157, 466 
184, 801 

572 

188, 933 

486, 951 

199. 991 

:i5. 742 

12, 133 

40,719 

4. 264 

39, 239 



5. 



105 



Average 

number 

of wei'kp 

employed. 



49 



78 , 
322 I 

21 : 

200 I 

6 



9 

5 

303 

151 

1,759 

38 
498 

86 
150 
219 

8 

164 

734 

214 

71 

17 

17 

7 

28 



47 
.•iO 
48 
50 
49 

49 
49 
50 
49 
49 

50 
49 

50 
48 



I 



Average 

weekly 

eiunings 

per " 
emi)loye. 



Total wages. 



49 


4.77 


18.200 


50 


7.92 


126, 7.^)0 


50 


9.28 


9,748 


47 


6.09 


57. 7:{3 


50 


9.00 


2,700 


50 


7.21 


3. 245 


50 


5.40 


1.350 


49 


7.98 


118.901 


47 


7.85 


.55. 702 


49 


8.21 


713. 205 



7.09 
8.80 
10.68 
7.21 
4.71 

11. 82 
8.01 
7.61 
5.00 
6.10 

7.11 
6.30 
9.10 
8.01 



■ Females abovf 15 ve^rs. 



$7.69 $1,934,546 



12, 725 
218, 318 
44. 3 12 
53, 968 
50,679 

4,628 

64,739 

276.813 

52, 735 

21,401 

6.041 

5,225 

3. 215 

11,007 



Number. 



Average 
number of 

weeks 
employed. 



-- I 



88 


50 












.............. 



15 



20 



5 

6 

10 

2 



1 
17 



50 



50 



50 
.50 
50 
50 



50 



50 
.'lO 



iiv«*rage weekly e.irningsper eraployi* are com |)u ted from individual rej)ort8. The average number of employes reported bveach estalili.Hliinent is multiplied 
iberoi weeks embraced by tlu" terin of ojwration: the result i.s the nninbcr of weeks re(^uire<l for one employe to perform the labor. Aggregating such 
individual report.s the number of weeks required for one employe to perform the labor is obtained. This number used as a divisor for the tot4il wages 



a The av«'ra 
by thonum 
results of 
produces the true average weekly earnings. 
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AVEIL^QE NUMBER OP EMPLOTtS IN EACH CLASS AND AVERAGE WEEKLT EARNINGS— Continued. 



Clerks. 



Malen above 16 vears. 



Num- 
ber. 



Average 

number 

of weeks 



Average 

weekly 

earnings 



Females above 15 yean. 



«n»P»oy«d-i employ*. 



1,276 

21 ■ 

88 

8 

116 

13 

2 
4 

38 

32 

345 

14 
112 
24 
37 
!)1 

12 

107 

126 

52 ' 

11 

2 ! 
8 
5 
h 



49 $ia 19 



50 
50 
50 
48 
50 

46 
50 
49 
47 
50 

47 
50 
50 i 
50 
49 

49 
4H 
50 
49 
48 

50 
47 
.">0 
50 



11.85 
24.79 
14.21 
13. S6 
21.15 

21.93 
25.23 
19.12 
13.06 
20.90 

11.97 
19.52 
23.47 
17.96 
10.90, 

22.37 
16.87 
18.95 
11.10 
20.83 

16.00 
15.15 
19.60 
24.60 



Total 
wages. 



$1,140,901 



12,340 

109, 010 

5.682 

74,189 

13,750 

2,010 

5.046 

35.364 

19.749 

357, 097 

7.884 

108.998 

28.163 

32.909 

48.234 

13.144 
87.106 
118. 776 
28.370 
11,000 

l.GOO 
6,650 
4,900 
9.840 



Num- 
ber. 



Average 

number 

of weeks 

employed. 



Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ*. 



79 



1 
5 



4 
1 



50 



$9.04 



Total 
wages. 



50 
50 



8.00 
9.36 



$35,422 

400 
2,341 



48 
50 



I 



I 
39 



50 
50 



4 
7 



50 
49 



1 
5 
2 
5 
1 



50 

46 
49 
50 
47 
50 



12.72 
12.00 



2.464 
600 



Operatives and skilled. 



Males above 16 yeanc 



7.20 
9.04 



10.29 
7.60 



360 
17.637 



2.058 
2,620 



50 



6.00 

13.09 
7.09 
8.20 
7.33 
9.60 



12.60 



300 

600 
1.742 

820 
1, 740 

480 



1.260 





Average 


Num« 


number 


ber. 


of weekH 




employed. 


80.735 


49 


6:i0 


49 


6,063 


49 


239 


50 


3.345 


47 


106 


50 


316 


50 


263 


50 


4,710 


48 


1,080 


48 


30, 413 


50 


368 


48 


7,379 


50 


1.703 


48 


2, 973 


50 


2.362 


49 


227 


49 


4,560 


47 


9.431 


50 


2.587 


49 


534 


49 


303 


50 


546 
191 


47 
50< 



Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ*. 



$7.75 



$30,761,249 



436 



49 



5.31 
7.68 
10.41 
5.75 
8.14 

7.69 
5.89 
7.62 
7.46 
8; 05 

7.0f» 
7-56 
10.44- 
7.62 
5.25 

9.30 
9.71 
7 99 
5.17 
6.31 

7.53 
&29 
6 54 
9.76 



Total 
wages. 



164, 103 

2, 289, 872 

124,414 

907,724 

43. 137 

120.483 

77. 516 

1.714.820 

387.820 

12; 154, 162 

126.528 
2« 775. 744 

846. 715 
1, 129. 685 

607,637 

103,895 

2,094,216 

3. 737, 253 

651.706 

165,661 

114.030 

153,236 

62,460 

208,432 



Females above 15 years. 



Num- 
ber. 



95,733 



793 

5,223 

484 

3,458 
280 

616 

372 

6.589 

1.968 

34.379 

265 

10.079 

2.948 

3.646 

3,272 

312 
5,521 
9.335 
2.98(. 

754 

304 

908 

239 

IrOU 



Average 

number 

of weeks 

employed. 



49 



Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per 
employ*. 



ToUl 
wages. 



$5.63 ^26,019,812 



49 
49 
50 
47 
50 

50 
50 
48 
48 
50 

49 

50 I 

'48 i 

50 I 

49| 

48! 

48 

49 

49 

49 

50 
47 
50 
50 



4.19 
5.69 
5.91 
4.55 
5.25 

4.39 
4.02 
6.68 
5.12 
6.89 

4.66 
5.83 
0.25 
5.28 
3.21 

3.53 
6.42 
5.70 
3.90 
3.24 

4.50 
3.54 
5.12 
4.05 



162,401 

1,453,728 

143, 046 

746,088 

73, 453 

135, 170 

74,850 

1.808,700 

483,721 

10,024,634 

60,724 

2, 919, 999 

892. 36.) 

960.079 

513. 130 

52, 518 

1.714,418 

2,631,457 

567. 939 

118. 742 

68.384 
150. 677 

61.231 
203.360 



11 

2- 

3 

4 

5 
6- 

7 

8 

9 

lo- 
ll 

12- 

13; 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22: 
23 
21 
2& 



AVERAGE Nl'MDER OF RMPLOYtIS IN EACH CLASS AND AVERAGE 

WEEKLY EAR.viNG8--continued. 



UuHkilled— Continued. 



FiMiiales aliove 15 
venrs — Cou tiu uod . 



Children. 



Averajjf i 
weekly 
earnings 

per 
employe. 



$4.37 



Total 



Average 



Average 



PIECEWORKERS— AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND TOTAL WAGEK. 



Summary. 



number J^^Y^L \ Total ' 



^""*' i Number. I """""^«^ earnings ^""" 

wages. I of weeks n^ • wagen 



$19. 167 



61 



employed, empfoy*. 
50 $2. 16 



$7,234 



Number. 



14. 715 



114 

667 

10 

1,024 



Wages. 



$4,369,247 



16,618 

200,670 

2,435 

243,316 



Males above 16 years^ 



Number. 



2,997 



Wages. 



Females above 15 
years. 



Children. 



$1. 101, 722 



27 

94 

6 

304 



6, 806 

84,309 

1,377 

108,204 



Number. 



10,786 



Wages. Number. 



59 

473 

4 

547 



$3, 126, 107 



9.283 
166. 361 

1,058 
116, 614 



932 



28 



Wages. 



1,529 



$141,418 26' 

27 
28 
20 

18.498 ; 30 

; 31 



133 



24,900 



133 



24.900 



32 

I 33 

38,985 34 
I .15- 

16.926 36 



3.37 
'5.87 



2. 528 



50 



3.00 



8,447 ' 



50 



3.00 



5.87 I 
3.94 
4.27 
2.08 



1.407 ' 
l.lrt2 
2,136 
208 



50 



1.89 



750 

iso' 



284 



1,594 

119 

5.010 

246 
581 
488 
512 
622 



I- 



166, 232 

20, 761 

1.562.263 

44,893 
201.679 
145.964 
144,697 
119, 477 



180 

• 18 

929 

44 

267 

39 

123 

207 



66,567 ' 

4,181 

345.601 I 

12.585 
112.950 
27.954 
44.562 
49.054 



1,261 
101 

133 
261 
437 
378 
382 



360.680 

16.580 

1.199.736 

24.668 
75,708 
116, 188 
08.941 
68.176 



153 



137 ' 

69 
53 ' 
12 
11 
33 



7,650 
13,021 
1,812 
1.194 
2,247 



37 

38 

30>' 

40 

41 

42 
43 
44 

4S 

46 



2.21 



4.64 
3.10 



332 



232 
•2,6;J5 



5 

1 

16 

35 



50 
50 
50 
50 



3.78 
3.12 
1.85 
1.86 



944 

1.56 

1.479 

3.255 



1,020 

1,9.37 

104 

394 

13 
133 



324,435 
682.-137 ! 
36,412 I 
97,137 I 

3,950 
24,136 



267 

342 

48 

65 



5 
30 



121. 614 

1*26. 718 

13,560 

16, 210 

2.050 
8. 220 



734 

1,552 

83 

226 

5" 
43 



190,802 , 
548.258 
19,040 
63, 101 ' 

1,750 
8,428 I 



19 
43 

33 ' 
103 I 

3 
60 



3,019 

7,161 

3,812 

17,826 



150 4T 

7,488 48 

4a' 

100 50 



.50 



4.32 



216 



34 



7,145 



200 



30 



6.845 



b Include'^ stateH having h>ss than 3 establishments, in order that the operations of individual ediablishmenis may not.bexdiselosed. These establishments. ara^ 
distributed a.s follows: Arkausas,2; California, 1 ; Iowa,2; Loai8iana,2; Missouri.!; Texas, 1. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table 4.— AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYES AT THE DIFFERENT WEEKLY RATES OF PAY IN COTTON MANUFACTURE 

FOR THE UNITED STATES, HY STATES: 1890. 



STATES. 



WEEKLY RATES OF WAOE.H PAID AND AVERAGE NUMBER OK EMPLOY^.8 AT EACh RATE. INCLDDINO OPnCBRS, FIRM MEMBERS, 

AND CLERKS, BUT NOT THOSE EMPLOYED ON PIECEWORK, (a) 



The UniU^d State's 



Alabama.... 
Connecticnt 
Delaware . . . 

Georgia 

Illinois 



ludiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 



Mississippi 

Now Haropshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

Nonh Carolina . 



Oliio 

Pennsylvania. . 
Khode l.sland . . 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 



Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin : . . . 

All other states {b) 



Number 
















• 






of 


Aggregates. < 








Males alwve 16 years. 








establish- 




- — 


1 — 


— 


- - ^ 








- 




ments. 










Average 
numlKT. 

221.585 
2,137 


1 


Total i 
number, i 

1 




$5 and 


$6 and 


$7 and 


$8 and 


$9 and 


$10 and 




Total wages. 

$69, 189, 272 
447, 173 


Under $5. 

15,164 
377 


over but 
under $6. 


over but 
under $7. 

15,491 


over but 
under $8. 


over but 
under $9. 


over but 
under $10. 


over but 
under $12. 


905 


88,467 


9,924 


10,485 


9,120 
38 


8,712 


8,409 


13 


756 ! 


108 


76 


58 


42 


11 


65 


13,411 


4, 524, 483 


6,571 


906 


673 


1.401 


973 


678 


622 


&41 


7 


987 


324,328 


276 


14 


14 


23 


15 


15 


59 


40 


53 


10, 530 


2, 366, 085 


3,757 


1,653 


640 


641 


189 


97 


126 


99 


4 


454 


150,386 1 


135, 


24 


1 


6 


4 


12 


18 


29 


G 


1,325 


332,676 , 


341 


19 


95 


78 


i 24 


35 


17 


13 


5 


834 


189. 039 


284 


120 


69 


11 


! 10 


7 


42 


4 


23 


13,992 


4, 372, 473 


5,093 


704 


5.>5 


1.340 


578 


375 


616 


524 


15 


4,3i:! 


1,134,445 


1.287 i 


231 


225 


100 


141 


122 


129 


161 


187 


76, 213 


26,230,667 


32,801 


4. 252 


3.061 


5,779 


4.354 


3,790 


3.938 


3,711 


9 


1,184 


290,981 


436 , 


93 


53 


80 


M 


28 


40 


25 


27 


19, 533 


6, 429, 084 


8,023 


951 


1,246 


1.385 


1.108 


750 


876 


876 


17 


5,683 


2, 054, 282 


1,833 


16:j 


65 


289 


111 


354 


121 


185 


42 


8.401 


2,563.730 


3,208 


691 


55? 


460 


420 


156 


224 


291 


91 


8.742 


1,646,196 


2,807 

i 


1.333 


439 


446 


145 


71 


74 


59 


7 


584 


193,757 


264 ' 


27 


9 


17 


24 


41 


20 


60 


1.V8 


12.960 


4, 687, 088 


5.013 


396 


331 


693 


528 


447 


.')9s 


037 


94 


24,832 


8,131,142 


10.419 


1,132 


876 


1.937 


1,452 


1,877 


998 


1,000 


34 


8,192 


1. 646, 574 


2, 917 


1.536 


509 


360 


136 


59 


76 


64 


20 


2, 174 


495. 438 


652 


248 

[ 


55 


109 


45 


26 


92 


8 


6 


737 


220, 742 


I 333 


i 52 


47 


70 


50 


25 


22 


28 


9 


2,019 


406, 824 


562 


151 


176 


81 


44 


18 


21 


21 


4 


501 


142. 470 


209 


56 


53 


28 


6 


13 


11 


18 


9 


1,847 


509. 209 


J 490 

1 

1 ' 


35 


G6 


81 


20 


86 


30 


11 



STATES. 



The United States 



Alabama . . . . 
Connecticut. 
Delaware ... 

Georgia 

IlUnois 



Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland k 

Massachusetts. 



Mississippi 

Now Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York' 

North Carolina.. 



WEEKLY RATES OK WAGES P.VID .VND AVBRAOE NUMBER OF EMPIX)YKS AT EACH RATE, INCLUDING OFFICERS, FIR.M MBMRBR6. AND 

CLERKS, BUT NOl' THOSE EMPLOYED OX PIECEWORK— continued. 



Males above 16 years — Continuoxl, 



Females alwve 15 vears. 



$12 and 
over but 
under $15. 



5. 427 



$15 and 

over but 

under $20. 



3,027 



$20 and 

over but 

under $25. 



1,291 



$25 and 
over. 



Total 
number. 



«> 



Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island.. . 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee 



Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

All other states 



11 

369 

65 

76 

1 

26 

5 

253 

85 
,204 

31 
459 
214 
207 

70 

9 
626 
513 

5:{ 
17 

17 
13 
14 
89 



5 
205 

16 
102 

13 

15 

6 

109 

57 
843 

22 
171 
254 
121 

82 

32 

489 

362 

43 

18 

13 

12 

8 

29 



13 

84 

6 

66 

8 

8 

4 

82 

16 

339 

11 

113 

42 

40 

52 

9 

142 

151 

37 

23 

3 
15 

7 
20 



1,417 ! 



17 

119 ,t 
9 il 
68 
13 

11 

6 

57 

20 

530 

3 
88 
35 
46 
36 

16 
126 
121 

44 

11 

8 
10 



$5 and 
Under $5. over but 
I uuder $(?. 



20, 82:{ 



23 



1 

95.903 


32,090 


794 


532 


5,228 


1.313 


484 


106 


3,462 


2.059 


281 


60 


616 


431 


372 


292 


6,595 


1,666 


1,909 


1.006 


34.448 


9,418 


265 


108 


10.088 i 


2.197 


2,961 


578 


3,656 j 


1.156 


3,275 


2. 849 


3i3 


281 


5,529 


1.348 


9.337 ! 


2.170 


2.992 ' 


2,136 


774 


658 


304 


171 



$6 and 
over but 
under $7. 



21, 731 



$7 and 
ovtT but 
uuder $8. 



11,324 



908 

239 

1.013 



85:i 
69 
633 



203 
1.262 
116 
599 
149 

126 

50 

t.693 

362 

6.987 

102 
2.979 
610 
947 
294 

27 

1,103 

2,030 

692 

70 

73 

40 

81 

228 



42 

1,480 

135 

434 

39 

48 

4 

1,929 

376 

8,427 

52 
2,468 

718 
1,178 

111 



11 
750 

58 
308 

n 

8 

9 

752 

116 

4.643 

3 . 
1,134 ' 
831 • 
281 
18 



$8 aud 
over but 
under $0. 



5. 633 



6 

299 

34 

48 

16 

3 

7 

244 

103 

805 



$9 and 

over but 

under $10. 



2, 81(J 



103 

35 

£ 

5 



2 

185 

C 

1,512 



642 

181 

62 

3 



368 
34 
20 



1.153 

2.849 

136 

36 

31 
15 
43 
27 



899 

1.399 

18 

7 



4(»1 

615 

6 



335 

168 

4 

1 



1 

21 


3 


1 


\'o"" 


35 


1 


33 


60 


21 



a In comparing the table of weekly rates and the average number of employes at each rate with the average weeklv earnings presented in Table 3. it must be 
remembered that it is not practicable to obtain true average weekly earnings from the table of weekly rates. l>ocause the t«*rm of employment varies for emplov68 
employed at the n»spective rates. 

frlncludes states having leas than 3 establishments, in order that the operations of individual establishmeuts may uot be disclosed. These establishments are 
diatributeil as follows: Arkansas. 2; California, 1; Iowa, 2; Louisiana, 2; Missouri, 1; Texas, 1. 
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Table 4.— AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMl'LOVfo AT THE DIFFERENT WEEKLY RATES OF PAY IN COTTON MANUFACTURE 

FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES: 1890— Con tin iiecl. 



STATKiS. 



The United SUtcs 



Alabama 

Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 

Goorijia 

Illinois 



Indiana 

Kentucky 

Mnint' 

Maryland 

MaartaehuHetts. 



Miiwiiiflippi 

New HampHliire 

Now JerHey 

New York 

North Carolina . 



Ohio 

PenuHylvania . . 
Rhode Island . . 
South Carolina. 
Tennea-HeiJ 



Vermont 

Virj^inia 

WiHconHiu 

All other atatCH 



WEKKLY KATES OK WAGES PAID AND AVKRAOE NUMBEK OP EMPLOYES AT EACH RATE, INCLUDING OFFICERS, ' 
KIRM MEMBERS, AND CLERKS, BUT Nt)T THOSE KMPU>YED ON PIECEWORK— continued. 



PIECEWORKERS. 



Females above l.'» years -Continued. 



$10 and $12 and $lo and $20 and 

over but over but over but I over hut 

under $12. under $15. under $20. ; under $25. 



1. 1:»2 



U 



4 

121 



r)2rt 



2H0 
4 
i) 



8.'> 



10 



2H2 



15 
1 



,> 



.■»3 



20 
I 



1 

1«7 
21 



:u 



24 



Total 
number. 



22.500 



11 



10 



20 ,, 



Under $3. 



21,798 



473 

1.045 

217 

2. 287 

38 

2:i5 
178 
710 
938 

3, ».'>4 

237 

841 

401 

1.025 

2.038 

7 

1,398 

3, 139 

2.119 

354 

87 
416 

53 
310 



Children. 



$5 and 

over but 

under $«. 



084 



1 



473 
032 
216 

2,2:ji 

38 



235 



178 

710 

938 

3, 655 

2.37 
822 
394 
876 
2.008 



1, 324 

3.093 

2,108 

354 

87 
416 

53 
310 



$G and 
over but 
under $7. 



15 



$7 and 
over but 
under $8. 



12 
1 

50 



293 



19 

149 
25 



74 
44 
10 



Average 
number. 



3 



1 
1 



114 

667 

10 

1,024 



133 



13 
133 



34 



Total 
wa^es. 



14,715 I $4,369,247 



16. 618 

200.670 

2,435 

243, 316 



24,000 



1,594 


466, Z^2 


119 


20. 761 


5. 010 


1. 562, 263 


246 


44,893 


581 


201.679 


488 


145. 954 


512 


144,697 


622 


119,477 


1,020 


324, 435 


1, a37 


682, 137 


164 


36, 412 


394 


97. 137 



3,950 
24,136 



7,145 



2457 
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SILK MANUFACTURE. 



BY BYRON Hi>SE. 



The very full and comprehensive re])ort prepared by the late William C. Wyekoff, special a^ent in charge of 
the inquiry into the manufacture of silk and silk goods at the Tenth Census, which report covered the entire period 
from the earliest introduction of silk on the American continent to the decennial period of 1880, precludes the 
necessity in this report for any extended reference to the rise and progress of silk manufactui^e in the United 
States beyond such as may be necessary for purposes of comparison. 

PRODUCTION. 



The growth of the silk industry during the i)a8t decade, both in quantity and value of production, may justly 
be considered as one of leading interest. The value of finished products of silk manufacture in 1890 was 
$09,154,509, an increase in value over that of 1880 of $34,634,876, or 100.33 per cent. Table 1 exhibits the 
leading general facts regarding silk manufacture for the census years 181M) and 1880, showing by each state and 
for the United States the number of establishments, amount of capital, statistics of machinery, miscellanecms 
expenses, average number of employes and their wages, cost of materials used, and value of products.. 

Table l.-COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR THE L^'ITED STATES, BY STATES: 1890 AND 188(). 



CAPITAL. 



STATES. 



Years. 



, Number 
I of 
establish- 
I raents. 



Total. 

(«) 



Valae of 

land and 

buildings. 



Value of 

macliinerv, 

tools, ana 

implements. 



Live assets. 
(6) 



Miscella- 
neous ex- 
penses. 



SIACHINBRY 



Looms. 



Hand. 



<j On broad 
.; gocds. 

II 



On nar- 
row 
goods. 



On broad 
goods. 



Power. 



On ! 
ribbons. 



On other 

narrow 

goods. 



The Unitetl States! 



Calii'omia 

Connecticut 

niinols 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ■ 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island... 
All other states 



1890 
1880 j 

1890 i 
1880 
1890 
1880 I 
1890 i 
1880 ! 
1890 
1880 ! 
1890 

1880 : 

1890 ! 

1880 i 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

1880 

1890 

{e) 1880 

{/)1890 

{i/)1880 



472 1 $51,007,337 
382 19, 125. 300 



$6, 904. 628 
3.836,600 



9 

5 

:i5 ! 

28 

10 

a 

4 

4 

20 

22 

132 

106 , 

185 

1.51 

3 

6 

66 
49 
3 , 



112. 283 

164.300 

9.037.042 

4. 436, 500 

422.096 

82.000 

50.400 

20. 900 

.'(, 35.'t, 296 

1. 306. 900 

16, 809, 927 

6, 952. 325 

11.165.018 

4. 690. 775 

37, 830 

24,700 

9. 362, 06:{ 

I 379.900 

122,250 



16,400 

1.295.789 

746,000 

93.000 

25.0UO 

7,500 

3.500 

364,800 

194. 100 

2,170,079 

984,100 

1.376,242 

1.433.000 ' 

15.000 ! 

i 

4,000 . 
1.462,502 i 
422,000 



$14, 181, 680 
5, 227, 500 

30,409 

62.000 

1. 617. 538 

1. 247. 550 

106.200 

30.000 

12.400 

10,000 

591,908 

303,950 

5. 039. ,'564 

2,290.000 

3. 612. 7r.8 

966.000 

1,750 

12.000 

2, 941, 679 

287,000 

70,364 



$29, 921, 229 
10, 061. 200 



$4,259,623 



81,874 

85,900 

6,123,715 

2. 442, 950 

222,896 '\ 

27,000 

30,500 

7.400 

2. 396. 588 

808, 85U 

9.600,284 

3. 678. 225 

6, 176. 918 

2, -297, 775 

21,080 

8,700 

4, 957. 882 

670,900 

51,892 



5 
6 



534.426 
61,000 



119,716 
8.500 



157, 110 
19,000 I 



257,600 
33,500 




a Value of hired property is not included in the capital reported in 1889, because it was not included in the report of 1880. 

b This item was not fully reported in 1880. 

c Items under this head were not reporte<l in 1880. 

d Not separately reported in 1880. 

e Included in group "All other states. 1880 ". 

/Includes states having lesn than 3 establishments, in order that the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. These establishmentB are- 
distributed as follows : Maine. 1; Michigan, 1; MlKHOuri. 1; North Carolina, 1; Virginia 1. 

g Includes states having less than 3 establishments, in order that the operations of individual eHtablishments may not be disclosed. These establishments «ra 
distributed as follows: Kansas, 1; Maine, 1; Missouri, 1 ; New Hampshire, 1 ; Rhode Island, 1 ; Vermont. 1. 
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Table 1.— COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES: 1890 AND 1880— Continued. 



STATES. 



MACHINERY— continui-d. 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYES AND TOTAL 

M'AOES. 



('08T OF MATERIALS 
USED. 



Years. 



The Uuit«d Stance 



California 

Connecticut ... 

Illinois 

Maryland 

MaRsacliiisott«.. 

Now Jorfti'.v 

New Vork 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode I M land . . . 
All other .states*. 



1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
181K) 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
IScO 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 



Power 
loonifi — 

Con- 
tinu(xl. 



Total on 

ribbonH 

and 

other 
narrow 

floods. 



5,95« I 
2.218 

1 

.119 

15;-) 

44 

13 ! 

14 : 



Spindle.s. 



AggregatiJa. 



Winding, 
cleaning. 

and 
doubling. 



.im, 035 
164. 218 

799 

20l» 

15. 402 

:{."•. 3o;{ 

3«3 



Spinning | 

and Braiding, 
twistini:. ' 



718,360 , 167,403 
262.312 i 81.607 



Male.<« 
: above 16 
years. 



FctimleM 

above 15 

years. 



, Average , rr , » 
.,.,„,K - Total wages, 
number. ^ 



Chil- 
dren. 



Raw silk and 
silk materials. 



Other 

textile 

materials. 



50. 913 
31. 337 



6 



2,018 

l.'iO 

84. 262 

53. 472 

369 



29 I 

754 . 

11,492 ; 

221 



90 

88 

2.341 

939 

2 0.50 

5.52 I 



26. 235 
13.514 
13.5. 160 
76. 037 
62. 197 



27, 707 



55 200 I 
16,936 
224,204 i 
134,746 
92.772 j 
39.564 I 



30. 403 
11.000 
19,366 
:J3. 429 
72. 635 
22. 784 



90 



1,0.54 

471 

43 



89, 429 

9,497 

930 



228. 786 

15.744 

2, 463 



30,217 

6.864 

40 



214 

151 

5,081 

3.428 

805 

259 

75 

82 

3 216 

1. *<26 

17.917 

12. .549 

13. 151 

9.633 

40 

i:;5 

9. .522 

3. 189 

104 



$19,680,318 
9, 146, 705 ! 

83.566 

41.400 . 
2.006.804 ; 
1,026.530 ;' 
295. 6.36 

72.195 i; 

24,233 : 

11.000 ;, 

1.296. .399 i 
521.725 . 
7. 176, 18(: I' 
4. 177. 745 : 
5. 584. 399 
2 590. 025 
13. fWS 
1 2. .5.50 
2,981,:{34 
678. 120 
61.978 



18.998 
9.375 

56 

20 

1 049 

785 

198 

67 

31 

12 

1, 192 

353 

8 184 

4.696 

4.857 

2. 405 

10 

21 

2.604 

1.000 

55 



29.049 
16,396 

156 

106 

3,309 ' 

1.990 

597 

135 

44 

56 

1,936 

1 285 

8 834 

5.360 

8.014 

5,459 

30 

73 

5. 6-25 

1,870 

109 



2.866 
5,566 



25 



123 

653 

10 

57 



14 

88 

188 

899 

2. 493 

280 

1.769 



41 

1.29:} 

319 

30 



$46,351,200 
10,208.683 

123. 406 

66,418 

5. 723. 328 

3, 02.5. 325 

155, 931 

73,820 

29. 530 

11.630 

2.861.697 

1.730.870 

17. 191.845 

8 664 8,35 

8. .571. 281 

4 33,3. 485 

8.335 

14.845 

10 875,625 

1.207,795 

147 015 



$2,327,684 
1, 400, 480 



1.3, 303 

3,500 

78.485 

12.000 

111,978 

9,500 

2. 799 

2.980 

156,120 

161.815 

228,811 

83,400 

936, 248 

730. 5.30 

5.488 

2. 075 

794.350 

394 680 



8.418 
1.910 



28. 286 
1.700 



3, 000 
6,776 



698 

85 



156. 104 
15.415 



162 j 
16 



395 
62 



141 



663.207 I 
79.660 . 



102 



COST OF .MATEKIA1> I'SEI) — «ontiniuMl . 



VALUE OK PRODUCTS. 



STATES. 



Yea.s. Dyerttutts, 
; chftini<alH. 
• oil. and 
.soup. 



Fuel. 



The Unite<l States . . . 



California 



Connecticut 
Illinois 



Maryland 

Massacliusctt.'*.. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island . . . 
All other states. 



1890 
1880 

1890 
1880 
1890 
18S0 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1800 
\8^ 
1800 
1880 
189(» 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 
1890 
1880 



$717,111 .$400,107 
828.314 173.283 



Rent of 

power 

and heat. 



$85,409 



4.18 

3. .5,52 I 
204, 864 
11.5.040 

4, 727 



102 

2. :i55 

73. 134 

41.693 



1.734 
.3,400 



1, 725 



I 



1.740 



6 

1,150 

69.976 

64. 725 

15.5,650 I 

482, 472 I 

117,735 

109. 430 



205 



.Vll other 
materials. 



$1,122,914 
856.941 I 

7.403 

.5. 170 , 

118,665 ' 

117, 148 

38,754 ' 

42,575 I 

1,765 



(Jrosscost 

ot 
materials. 



$51,004,425 
22, 467, 701 



137. :U7 

.50, 975 

998 



25, 350 
970 



48. 149 
15. 77.5 
143. 132 
78, 548 
63, 990 
24, 167 



870 
33. 453 
33.739 



I 



6.3,502 j 
10,265 1. 



9,473 
1,000 



6.168 

480 



115.081 
17,3.30 
155,992 
369. 281 
451.825 
i:W. 192 

160 

2. .575 

214. 092 

167. 270 

7.50 



18. 427 
1,400 



146. 

80, 

6,201, 

3,311. 

314. 

125. 

34, 

15. 

3,251, 

1. 990, 

17,908, 

9. 678, 

10, 174, 



5.331. 



13. 

19, 

12. 094, 

1,830, 

149, 



406 
995 
876 
20(5 ' 
855 j 
895 . 
305 
760 ,, 
893 : 
515 ; 
883 I 
.536 
818 i 
8t)4 
983 
495 ; 
389 
985 j' 
763 '! 



Silk ma- 
terial I wire 
included. 



$1.5, .537, 520 
3, 898. 5;j5 

3.500 

14. 595 

889. 7.56 

1-95. 190 



('oftt of net 

mat Trials. 

(a) 



Gross 
value of 
products 



Silk prod- 
uct twice 
included. 



Value of 

net 
products. 

(a) 



$35, 466, 905 , $87. 298, 454 I $18, 143. 855 |$69. 154, 59f) 



18,569,166 ; 41.033.045 



6,513.322 :t4.5l9,723 



746.175 

121,000 

5, 205, .501 

2. 502, 400 

1,318,742 

.5.33, 600 



713.254 



7.017.604 

404,000 

68,242 



82.510 I, 
a See explanation, page 222. 



288.000 
27. 750 



142,906 

66,400 

5.312,120 

3,016,016 

314, 8.55 

125. 895 

34. 305 

15. 700 

2. 505. 718 

1.869.515 

12, 703. :i82 

7, 176, 136 

8. 8,56. 076 

4. 798, 204 

13. 983 

19, 495 

5.076.785 

1, 426. 985 

81, 521 



271,912 

1.59, 175 

9. 788, 951 

,5.881.000 

785,845 

244, 150 

100, 361 

35, 415 

5, 557. 569 

3. 764, 260 

30,760,371 

17.122.230 

19.417,796 

10. 170, 140 

,33, 927 

53, 110 

19, 357, 546 

3.491,R40 

229,062 



5.600 

28. 470 

1, 665, 390 

442, 925 



425,2.54 
54,700 [. 



995,114 
111,725 



945.610 

273, 167 

5. 354, :t89 

4,271.185 

1,681.481 

802, 115 



7.953,323 • 
6:18,675 
94,062 



266. 312 

i:U), 705 

8, 123, 561 

5,438,075 

785.845 

244,150 

100,361 

35,415 

4,611.959 

3,491,093 

25,405,982 

12,a51.045 

17,736,315 

9,368,025 

33, 927 

53,110 

11,404,223 

2, 853, 165 

135,000 



444.000 
56.785 



551, 114 
54, MO 
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The following summaries show the value of net production in the various classes of goods manufactured as 
rei)orted at the census periods of 1880 and 1890: 

VALUES OF FINISHED OOODS FOR THE CENSUS YEAR 1880. 

TotJil $34,519,723 

Sewing silk 776,120 

Machine twist 6. 007, 735 

FlosHsilk 225,025 

Dress gocxls 4, 115, 205 

SatinH 1,101,875 

Tie silks and scarfs 606, 675 

Millinery silks 891. 955 

Other broad goods 627, 595 

Handkerchief8 3,881,5^) 

Ribbons 6, 023, 100 

Laces 437, 000 

Braids and bindings 999. 685 

Fringes and dress trimmings 4, 950. 275 

Cords, tassels, passementeries, an<l millinery trimmings 1, 866, 575 

Upholstery and military trimmings 1, 392, 355 

Coach laces and carriage trimmings 37, 510 

L'ndertakera*, hatters*, and fnr trimmings 59, 805 

Mixed goods and silk values therein ^ 519, 643 

VALUES OF FINISHED (iOODS FOR THE CENSUS YEAR 1890. 

Total $69,154,599 

Machine twist and sewing silk 7, 068, 213 

Fringe, knitting, embroiderj', and floss silk 1, 849, 631 

Dress goo<ls, figured and plain 15, 183, 134 

Tailors' linings 3,011,437 

Tie silks and Hcai-fs 919,919 

Other broad goods 1,928,036 

Handkerchiefs 1,913,224 

Ribbons 17,081,447 

Laces 261,750 

Braids and bindings 2,771,382 

Velvets and plnshes 3,141,026 

Upholstery goods: 

Curtains 471,324 

Tapestries 1,330,287 

Other upholstery broad goods 1, 910, 721 

Gimps and trimmings 3, 918, 209 

Dress and cloak trimmings 4, 403, 757 

Military trimmings 232,600 

Hosiery and knit goods: 

Shirts and drawers 26, 421 

Hosiery 141,183 

Mittens, gloves, etc 897, 904 

Jersey cloth 90, 664 

Other products 602, 330 

The values stated in the foregoing summaries represent the value of the product at the factory. The term 
*^net production" signifies the quantity and value of finished goods after allowance has been made for materials 
** twice inchided ", which is fully explained hereafter in this report. 

From the foregoing summaries it will be seen that the value of net production increased from $34,519,723 in 
1880 to $61), 154,599 in 1890, an increase of $34,634,876, or 100.33 per cent. In considering these figures, however, 
the fact should be borne in mind that, although values had declined not less than 25 per cent, as estimated by 
competent authorities, the amount of production in quantities shows a very marked increase. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Tables 2 and 3 show the quantities of silk goods produced in 1880 and 1890, but in this respect the report 
for the census of 1880 furnished a small basis for comparison with the more comprehensive report prepared tor 
the census of 1890. 

Table a.— QUANTITIES OF SILK PRODUCTS: 1880. 



I 



8TATES. 



The United States 

California 

Connet'ticut 

Xllinois 

EaoMui 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

JTew Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 



SEWINOS 
AND TWIST. 



Pounds. 

821,528 

9.500 
391. 98i 



BBOAD OOOI>»» I R.nRrtKR AVn TBIMMIN08 
AND HAND- f?rM . AND SMALL 

KERCHIEFS. i-Al,ce. GOODS. 



I 



Yards 



10, 856. 28'' 



2, 253. 070 



4. 225 

273. 810 



99,120 



23,110 

251 |. 



101,000 



Yards. 
30, 129, 951 



8. 541. 235 
3.600 



573, 320 



1.300 1 

25,580 6,975.055 8.794.100 

88. 765 1 . 427. 439 10. 302, 696 



1,915.000 



Pounds. 



710, 149 



4.650 

695 

12.220 



1.784 

39.789 

65 

300 

50,405 

403,330 ' 

2.187 ! 

192.824 I 

1,900 = 



Tahlk 3.— QUANTITIES OF SILK PKODUCTS: 1890. 



RIBBONS 



STATES. 



The United States 

California 

Connecticut 

niinoii* 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

All other states (d> 



.SEWINGS 

AND BROAD GOODS AND HANDKERCHIEFS. (6) . . „ , . „_. 

Number twist, (a) a.nd lace*. 

of 
establish - — — 

™®"'*- SniiarA 

Pounds. Yards. yards ^^^' . I>ozens. Pit^eH. 



472 1, 449. 462 30, 171. 673 4. 642. 820 71, 049 i 393, 902 25, 737, 21 1 



TRIMMINGS AND SMALL GOODS, (e) 



Pieces. Yards. Dozens. Gross. Pairs. 



9 18. 829 

:r» ' 770.428 , 2.747.420 675.117 1.904 
10 1 1.000 

*■ j 

20 390.683 744.-383 

132 44, 568 18. 180. 072 514, 295 13, 820 



185 



44, 168 4, 795. 552 726. 474 



44 



66 144,173 3.431.093 ■ 2,72.5,934 55.281 



5.7i: 



872, 783 
33. 290 



:i86,520 14.629.214 
1, 665 8. 447. 441 



1.6ft4,608 
89. 875 



5.201.12S 217.944 491.512 190.984 1 2,000 

I _ _ . ., 

7. 044 



Pounds. 



1.140 



1. 1U5 
3.750 



16<l 



75, tKK> 



64.060 
64. 942 
265. <I24 

11.600 , : 

331.727 , 11,395! 1,698 

164,0.36 500 ; 45.936 62,000 

3.276.284 94.500 408.577 106.618 

11.260 



I 



18.341 



1.000 , 2,000 



5 



36.613 



273, 153 



98:{, 915 



28,280 



20,749 



1,167 



1.140 



40.01H) 



I 



a Includes 329.637 pounds of " fringe, knitting, embroidery, and tioss silk*, divided a** follows: California. 4,515: Connecticut. 121,177: Massachnsetts, 75,658, 
Uew Jersey. 27,593; Kew York. 3.779; Pennsylvania, 81,915; "AU 01 her states", 15.000. 

b Includes in "Broad gou<Is "the following: dress goods, tigured and plain; tailors' linings, tie silks and scarfj*. "Other broad goods", tapestries, curtains ; 
■velvets and plushes, and " Other upholstery broad goods". 

c Includes gimiw and trimmings, braids and bindings, dress and cloak trimmings, military trimmings, hosiery* and knit goods, and Jersey cloth. (Jersey cloth 
as follows: United SUtes. 75,444 yanls. viz., California, 444. and New York. 75,000.) 

d Indndes states hiving leas than 3 est.Hblishments. in order that the operations of individual establishments may not be disclose<i. These fM«tabliahmeiits 
are distributed as follows: Maine, 1; Michigan. 1; Missouri. 1: :^orth Carolina, 1; Virginia. 1. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SILK MANUFACTURE. 



In addition to what has been shown regarding the increase in both value and quantity of production during 
the past decade, a very jrreat advance* has ensued in the development of the manufacture through the production 
of new classes of goods, as well as the conseciuent increased eini)loymeiit of silk fabrics for many uses previoualy 
unknown. 

In the meantime the great improvement and increased beauty and variety of designs in our figured silk fabrics 
attest the rapid advance made in the domestic industry, while qualities have steadily improved in nearly every 
direction, notwithstanding the decline in prices. Among other noteworthy features distinguishing the past decade 
may be mentioned the spread of the industry through the establishment of mills at numerous |)oint^ outside the 
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recoguized seats of the industry iu 1880; the almost absolute retirement of the hand loom in weaving broad goods 
and ribbons, the marked decline in the price of raw silk, and the great improvement in nearly every department of 
machinery and appliances. The latter featm^e has led to increased economy in manufacture and larger 
diversification of product, there being in fact scarcely any class of silk goods required by American consumers not 
now produced iu this country and upon American looms. 

Last, but not least, may be mentioned the ascendency in volume of domestic silk fabrics over imjiorted goods. 
The percentages of silk goods made in the United States, as compared with the whole consumption of such goods 
in the country at the i)ast four censuses are as follows: 

PEB CBXT. 

1860 13 

1870 23 

1K80 38 

1890 55 

KiM'h of the features above noted is of sufficient importance to merit more extended reference, since all are 
iactors in the history of the past dectule; fiirther allusion will be made to them elsewhere in this report. 

SEWING SILK AND MACHINE TWJST. 

Taking up in detail the more imi>ortant lines of the manufiicture, consideration may properly be first given to 
the oldest, that of sewing silk. Previous to 1810 this production, as well as such other manipulation of silk as then 
existed in the United States, was a household industry. The erection in that year at Mansfield, Connecticut, of a 
: mall 1-story frame building, l!3 feet square (still standing), and the emplojTnent of a water wheel as the 
motive power for the single crude spinning frame which it ccmtained, may justly be considered the inauguration of 
silk manufacture as a factory industry in this country. At the census of 1850 the value of sewing silk production 
had grown to 81,209,420 out of a total value of $1,809,476 for all silk goods manufactured. The adai)tation of silk 
thread or twist for use on the sewing machine, occurring in 1852, creat^Ml the new classification of ^'maehine twist" 
and gave immense impetus to this branch of silk industry. At the (census of 1880 its production amounted in 
value to 86,783,855, sewing silk being credited with $776,120 and machine twist with $6,007,735, At the census of 
1890 the returns for the two items were consolidated, the total value produced in that year being $7,068,213, 
an increase of $284,358, or 4.19 per cent. That this inOTeas(- in value of production was not larger resulted from 
a decided falling off in price during the past decade. The weight produced in 1880 was 791,525 pounds (a), while 
in 1<S90 it was 1,119,825 jxiunds (b), an increase of 328,300 pounds, or 41.48 jx^r cent. The ever increasing use of 
the sewuig niacdiine has fnlly sustained this industry, so that the manufacture of machine twist is at present cme 
oi" great importance. The manufacture of this class of goods, as in 1880, is more extensively carried on in the states 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut than elsewhere. 

FRINGE, KNITTING, EMBROIDERY, AND FLOSS SILKS. 

Fringe, knitting, embroidery, and tioss silks are i)roduced by the manufaL'turers of spun silk and machine 
twist and sewing silks, and the product has been devel()i)ed largely since the Tenth Census. The returns for 1880 
showed a value in product of floss silk of $225,025, including fringe, knitting, and embroidery silks. In 1890 the 
value of the combined production aggregated $1,849,631, an increase of $1,624,606, or 721.97 i)er cent, having kept 
pa<e with the largely increased demand for this class of goods for use in art decoration and other purposes. 

BROAD SILKS. 

The generic or commercial term of "broad silks" is applied in this report to all silk woven fabrics other than 
handkerchiefs, ribbons, velvets and plushes, upholstery goods, and trimmings of the character designated in the 
classification hereinafter shown. To better illustrate the growth of this branch of the industry historical reference 
becomes necessary. Previous to 1840 little, if anything, had been acconqdished therein save as a houseludd 
industry. In that year a start in a small way was made at Paterson, New Jersey, but the insignificant growth 
of brirad silk weaving in the decade following is shown by the returns for the census of 1S50, which reported the 
value of '' silk ch>th '' produced at $17,050. At the census of 1860 no mention whatever was made of this class of 
producti(m. During the war the production was greatly stimulated, owing in part to frequent deficiencies in the 
foreign supply and in part to the excessive cost due to the high price of gold, which greatly checked importation. 
At the close of the war (in 1865) the weaving of broad silks had attained considerable imx)ortance and may be 
regarded as having then become firmly established. Hence very nearly all that has been aehieved in this branch 



a Th« to(4tl (quantity of m'wingA and twint pnNliicfwl in \Si^, reported at the Tonth (N-nntis. wan 821,528 poundit, but in this amount wua included floaa silk 
t^bicli hIho embraced fringe, knittiu;:. and embroidery Mlk) to the value of $223,025. The average value of thin latter product in tliat year mny Im; placed at $7.50 per 
]M)und, M-birli wouUl give 30,003 pounda an the amount of produ<'tion, leaving 791.525 poundn na the amount of machine twint and Howing silk pro<1uced. 

b It will Imj seen by reference to f(M>tnote a in Taide 3, showing " quantitien <»f silk products: 1890", thnt from the total of 1.449,462 pounds given for sewings 
and twist :i2!),6.'{7 jtonnds of fringe, knittiu«r. embroidery, and floss silk should lie deducted, leaving 1,110.825 pounds &% the production of machine twist and sewing 
aJlks. 
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of industry has been accomplished within the past twenty-five years. The returns of the Ninth Census reported 
an annual production of 1,026,422 yards, the value not being given. The value of production reported at both the 
Tenth and Eleventh Censuses is shown herewith : 

BHOAD SILKS. 

I : 

I PRODUCTS. ISHO IS90 

Total 17, 343. 305 $21, 042, 526 



I 



Dre»8;{oo<l8 4.115,205 15,183,134 

SatiDB 1.101, KT5 



Tailors* linings 3, Oil . 437 

I Tio silks and scarfs mi. <575 919. 919 

Milliner.v silks ' 891.955 

Other broiul goiwls 627, 595 1 . 928. (»."56 

It will thus be observed that the total value of jjrodurtion in this branch of silk industry in 1890 amounted to 
$21,042,526, an increase over 1880 of $13,699,221 , or 18().55 per cent. Allusion has already been made to the great 
progress within the past decade in the whole industry in a more extended range of production, and nowhere does 
this more aptly apply than in the domain of broad silk weaving. The classification is now, in fact, almost illimitable, 
pracrtically embracing everything made in other and older silk manufacturing countries, while in quality of weave» 
combination of colors, beauty of design, and excellence of finish the manufacturers are able to meet all requirements. 
In the meantime, also, values have experienced a great de<*line, and i)rices to consumers are much below those 
prevailing at the time of the Tenth Census. 

nANDKKRCHIEFS. 

The handkerchief production stands almost singly in showing a decline in the value of goods manufactured, 
having decreased from $3,881,590 in 1880 to $1,913,224 in 1890, a difierence of $l,9t;8.36tj, or 50.71 \)er cent. 
This results from the decided change which has occurred during the decade, es])ecially within the past four or five 
years, in the requirements of the purchasing trade, the tendency being adverse to the class of goods made on 
American looms, particularly figured effects, and favoring those of oriental production, of which the importation 
into this country, especially from Japan, has recently grown to large i)roportious. 

RIBBONS. 

The development of ribbon manufacture during the pavst decade has been exceedingly rapid. Its production 
of $17,081,447 in 1890 stands second in value to that of broad silks, while it exceeds that of dress silks by the sum 
of $1,898,313. In 1880 the value of ribbons manufiictured was reported at $6,023,100. The increase shown by the 
Eleventh Census is $11,058,347, or 183.60 per cent. Previous to 18(>1 a few feeble and insignificant efforts were 
made at various points toward ])ro(lucing this class of goods, but it was not until the commercial exigencies created 
by the civil war that, similarly to broad silks, ribbon production obtained as a i^ermanent domestic industry, the 
first mill of real importance having been estiiblished at Williamsburg, New York, in 1863. In 1870 the Ninth 
Census showed a production of 3,224,264 yards, and from that date the i)rogress of this branch of the industry has 
been marked. The remarks made concerning broad silks ai)i)ly with equal force to ribbons in both diversification 
and excellence of product. Goods of a character and beauty the i)roduction of which ten years ago the manufacturer 
would have hardly ventured to predict would be attempted within that pc»riod now constitute a large iwrtiou of 
the regular cmtput, while the exceedingly low prices at which they are offered to consumers has created a demand 
for their use for many i)urposes never before contemplated. 

LACES. 

The production of laces for dress and millinery purposes shows a falling off* from $437,000 in 1880 to $261,750 
in 1890, a decrease of $175,250, or 40.10 per cent. A considerable portion of the decrease can be attributed to the 
fact that under the Tenth Census lace mitts were classified as laces, while under the Eleventh Census they are 
included with mittens and gloves. 

BRAIDS AND BINDINGS. 

In braids and bindings the returns show a value in production of $2,771,382 in 1890, against $999,686 in 1880, 
an increase of $1,771,697, or 177.23 per cent. In 1880 (fisc»al year) the invoice value of this class of goods imported 
into the port of New York amounted to $1,323,437, and in 1890 it was $1,707,154. 
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VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 

The manufacture of velvets and plushes, with a product in 1890 valued at $3,1^19026, has come into existence 
since the Tenth Census. No separate (classification of the two items is made in the summary showing the value of 
l)roductiou, but the value of the output of plushes largely exceeds that of velvets. The velvets produced here 
have been mostly utilized for millinery and dress trimming purx)Oses, while the plushes are largely employed in 
upholstery. 8o far only plain goods, made of " schappe " or spun silk with (5otton ba(rks, have been manufactured 
here, no production having been attempted of the high figured efi'ects in both lines, such as are seen among the 
artisti<* creations of the Lyons weavers or of the foreign rich all-silk plain velvets. 

inMIOLSTEBY GOODS. 

Under the general head of '* Upholstery goods" the summary for 1890 shows the following values of goods 
produced composed of silk, or of which silk was the component material of chief value: curtains, $471,324; 
tapestries, §1,330,287, and other upholstery broad goods, $1,910,721; a total of 83,712,332. At the Tenth 
Census no mention was made of goods of this character; the industry has made rapid progress within the past 
decade, especially in the city of Philadelphia, the chief center for this class of silk goods. Curtiiins largely 
made of silk, but with some admixture of cotton, are now offered to consumers at a less price than were "all 
cotton" goods ten years ago, while tapestries, principally used in furniture coverings, are fully 30 per cent cheaper 
and of nmch better design and quality. Equally in "Other upholstery broad goods", such as brocatelles, light 
silk damasks for draperies, silk chenilles, etc., the improvement has been extreedingly rapid. The goods produced 
are sold at lower prices than ever before, and the industry is capable, under favorable conditions, of much larger 
expansion and diversification of product. 

TRIMMINGS. 

The variance in classification in the summaries of finished production between the Tenth and Eleventh 
Censuses renders it somewhat difficult to make a correct detaileil comparison. This is especially so in the item of 
trimmings. The following statement, however, is presented : 



PEODCCTst. 



1880 



1890 



Upholstery nnd military- triraiuings 
Coacli laces and carriage trimmings 

Total 

Upholstery gimps and trimmings... 
Military trimmings 

Total 



Fringes and dress trimmings 

Cords, tassels, passementerie, and military trimmings 
Undertakers (a), hatters', and fur trimmings 

Total 



$1,392,355 
37. 610 



1.429.805 



Dress and cloak trimmings 



$3,918,209 
232, 600 ' 



4.150,800 



4, 950. 275 

1.866.575 

50.805 



6. 876 655 



4. 403, 757 



a Undertakers' trimmings should properly 1»e classe<l with " Upholster^' trimmings", but in 
1880 they were classed with " Hatters' and fur trimmings". 

This statement shows that the reported value of the entire production of trimmings in 1880 wa« 88,306,520, while* 
in 1800 it was $8,5t'>4,o6(>, an increase of $248,046, or 2.99 per cent, and that while the production of upholstery and 
military trimmings combined increased in the sum of $2,720,944, or 190.29 per cent, that of dress and cloak 
trimmings decreased $2,472,898, or 35.96 per cent. The decrease in the latter item can be attributed only to adverse 
fashions in the use of both dress and cloak trimmings, ribbons having largely taken their place for dtess garniture, 
while i)lainer styles of cloaks were in favor. This class of goods is perhaps more at the mercy of the ever changing 
whims of fashi(m than any other line of the industry. 

HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS. 

The manufacture of hosiery and knit goods, with its totjil production of $1,156,172, is practically^a development 
of the past ten years, no separate mention of g<Kxis of this character having been made at the census of 1880, The: 
industry is thriving and rapidly assuming importance, the goods produced being of the highest possible grade. 
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NUMBER OB' ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The census of 1880 reported 382 establishments engaged in the silk industry in that year, which included some 
-of those employed exclusively in silk dyeing, finishing, etc., the number of which was less than in 1890. The 
number of establishments reported in 1800 was 472, being all silk manufacturing concerns, an increase of 90, or 
:23.56 per cent. To these should be added 52 establishments engaged exclusively in silk dyeing and finishing, 
making a total for the whole industry of 524 establishments, a net increase over 1880 of 142 establishments, or 37.17 
,per cent. 

The following comparative stat.ement for 1880 and 1890 shows, by states, the number of establishments 
^engaged in the industry (including dyeing and finishing) and the increase or decrease in each: 



NUMBER OF 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 



STATES. 



I nrrea»<> . Decrease. 



1880 



1890 



The United States 



382 



California 

Conneoticnt 

niinois 

KanHaH 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassacbiisKttt . . 

Michigan 

Mi8.sonri 

New Hampshire 

Now Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina . 
Ohio 



o 
28 
5 
1 
1 
4 
22 





524 

9 

3li 
11 


1 






; 




i 


4 

8 





1 




1 

i . . . . 


1 


1 


1 

4 

20 


1 








1 







2 



1 
1 

106 
151 



Pennsylvanip 
Khodo Island 

Vermont 

Virginia 



6 

49 

1 

1 



15C 

206 

1 

71 
3 



r>o 

5.> 
1 



22 



The following statement, reproduced from the report on ^'The Dyeing and Finishing of Textiles", shows the 
•^^iinmber of establishments, amount of capital, miscellaneous expenses, average number of employes and their wages, 
power used, cost of materials used, and total value of work done in establishments devoted exclusively to dyeing 
and finishing silk goods and yarns: 

ESTABLISHMENTS ENGAGED EXCLUSIVELY IN DYEING AND FINISHING SILK GOODS AND YAKNS. 



-STATES. 



The UniUd States 



New Jersey 

New York 

All other Htate» (h) 



STATES. 



The United States 



Now Jersey 

New York 

All other statoH . 



Number 

of 
establish- 
ments. 



CAPITAL. 



AVERAGE NU.MBBR OF EMPLOY ^:S AND TOTAL WAGES, (at 



Value of 

hirt'd 
property. 



• Direct 
investment.! 



Miscel- 
laneous 
exx)CU8es. 



AggregatoH. 



Average ,p , , ^aires 

niimUnr J-Oiai WagCB. 



Males Fenialea ' 

above 16 al)ove (.^hihlren. 

years. , 15 years. 



numoer. 



52 

24 

21 

7 



$487,933 $1,880,224 I $177,933 



193,800 1,313,300 

285, 133 ! 4G6, 505 

9,000 100,413 



123, 607 

47. 706 

6.620 



1.745 
1.292 



$1, 013, 325 



1,639 



391 
62 



744. 059 

230, 034 

39, 2J2 



1,233 

344 

62 





102 


4 




tl 


2 




45 


2 



HOR.'«K POWER. 



Steam. Water. 



All 
other. 



1.513 


21 1 10 


777 


10 


545 


1 


191 


21 



COST OF MATKRIAl^ I'.SED. 



Total. 



$1, 276, 926 



Chemicals 

and 
dvestuffs. 



1.127,346 

111, 129 

38,451 



$1,092,192 

987. 9.57 
75, 012 
29,223 



Fuel. 



$83,475 



Kent of 

power and 

heat. 



$4,675 



70,582 
9,498 
3,395 



600 
4,075 



All other 
materials. 



$96,584 



68.207 

22,544 

5,833 



Value of 
work 
(lone. 



$2, 935, 101 



2, 333, 716 
478, 637 
122,748 



a Includes olficers. Arm members, and clerks. 

b Includes states grouped, in order that the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. These establishments were distributed as follows: 
Ooimeeticut, 1; niinois, 1: Pennsylvania, 5. 
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LOCATION OF SILK MILLS. 

Allusion bsus been made to the spread of the industry during the past decade through the establishment 
of mills at numerous points outside the recognized centers of the industry in 1880. 

A large portion of tlie spread of the industry to new points lias resulted from the hieation by manufacturers 
elsewhere engaged therein of " annex " establishments devoted mainly to the '^ throwing " branch, in which women 
and children are principally employed, the work being of the lightest kind. This has occurred notably in the state 
of Pennsylvania, where, in addition to a plentiftil supply of otherwise unemployed labor of the charac*ter mentioned, 
fuel is comparatively cheap. The location of mills in this state, as well as in some instances in other states, has, 
furthermore, been greatly stimulated by the financial inducements offered by various towns, the citizens of which 
have wished to secure an industry in their localities furnishing light, agreeable, and remunerative employment. 
Hence liberal subscriptions have been made toward the erection of mills. Wliile these isolated establishments, 
as a rule, were at the first mere " annexes " devoted to the *' throwing" of material to be woven at the parent 
establishment in one or another of the chief centers of the manufacture, weaving was later also entered upon, 
while especially amcmg those established in the latter half of the i)a8t decade there are a number of well equipped 
factories, embracing all the branches, from the spindle to the loom. 

The question of advantage or disadvantage of an isolated location presents a problem which has been widely 
iliscussed. On the one side are cheaper fuel, cheaper hel]), lower taxes, less expense for factory space, etc., while 
<)H the other there are the advantages of proximity to market, to expert textile machinists, and to depots for all 
manner of supplies, and also of having trained employes, who can hardly be induced to remove to country towns, 
Avhere almost all the operatives must first be instructed in their several tasks. But whatever the advantages or 
disadvantages of a remote location, the " throwsters" at the principal centers have found it difticult to compete 
with these outside establishments, the difference in wages ahnie being a most important factor. 

CAPITAL. 

The returns for capital are far more complete at the Eleventh Census than any previously obtained, 
embracing in detail the ** Live assets " and also the ** Value of hired property ", while at the Tenth Census they 
were largely confined t^) the actual investments of manufacturers, and did not include the " Value of hired 
property", which under the Eleventh Census aggregators $10,355,160, making a total of $61,362,697. In making 
comparisons with the Tenth Census this amount is omitted. Direct investment in 1890 amounts to $51,007,537 (a), 
as against $19,125,300 in 1880, an increase of $31,882,237, or 166.70 per cent. The items of '^ Value of land and 
buildings" and *' Total value of machinery" are the only ones with which the returns of 1880 can be fairly 
compared. The value of land and buildings increasetl from $3,836,600 in 1880 to $6,904,628 in 1890, an increase 
of $3,068,028, or 70.97 per cent, while the value of the machinery employed increased from $5,227,500 in 1880 to 
$14,181,680 in 1890, an increase of $8,954,180, or 171.29 per cent. In 1880 the combined value of land and buildings 
and ma<*hinery was $9,064,100, leaving $10,061,200 as the amount otherwise included as capital, the resi)ective 
l>ercentages of the above to the whole sum of $19,125,300 being 47.39 and 52.61. In 1890 the combined value of 
the same items was $21,086,308, leaving $29,021,229 as the amount otherwise included as capital, the respective 
l)ercentages to the whole sum of $51,007,537 being 41.34 and 58.66. In 1880 the value of finished goods produced 
for each dollar of capital invested was $1.80, and in 1890 it was 81.36. Although these figures ap])arently show 
that the juoducing capactity of capital was smaller in 1890 than in 1880, the fact that '' Live assets " were more 
fnlly reported under the Eleventh than under the Tenth Census, and the great decline in prices of i)ro(lncts, 
already alluded to, should be considere<l in this connection. A careful analysis of these two items will demonstrate 
that the ratio of production to capital in 181M) was considerably larger than in 1880. 

EMPLOYfiS AND WAGES. 

The returns show that the average number of employes in 181K) was 50,913 (b), while in 1880 it was 31,337, 
the increase amounting to 19,576, or 62.47 per cent. 

The following stiitcment shows the increase or decrease in number and i)ercentage of males, females, and 
children employed in 1890 as compared with 1880: 

1 ■ ' ■■ ■ 

INCRBA8E. UECBBASE. 

y umber. Per rent. Numl>er. IVr rent. 



AVBRAOK NUMDHK oK EMPLOYES. 1^00 1880 



MaloB abov«' 16 years 

Females above 15 years 

I ChiWrcn 2.866 5,566 2,700 4<<.5I 



18.998 


9.375 


9.623 


102.65 


20, 049 


16.396 I 


12.653 ; 


77.17 


2.866 


5,566 . 







a In addition to these umounts. 52 establishments engaged exclusively in dyeing and finishing silk goods and yarn in 1890rei)ort * hired proi»erty " to the valne 
of $487,933 and a direct investment of $1,880,224. 

h To these amounts should be added 1,745 employes and $1,013,325 wages. re])orted by 52 establishments engaged in dyeing and tiuishing silk goo<l8 and yam, 
making the total number of employes in the silk industry 52.658, to whom $20,693,643 was paid in wages. 
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Notwithstanding the growth of the industry, the cleerease in the number of children employed is very 
noticeable, being largely due to the stringent laws which have been enacted during the decade in several states 
regulating the employment of children in factories. 

The total amount paid in wages in 1890 was $19,680,318 (a), as against $9,146,705 in 1880, an increase of 
$10,533,613, or 115.16 per cent. 

Tlie following comparative statements show the rates of wages paid per week to classified operatives in 1880 
and 1890. It is proper to mention, however, that only 65 per cent of the establishments made detailed reports on 
this subject in 1890. 

RA.TES OF WA(JES PEK WEEK TO CLASSIFIED OPERATIVES: 1880. 



CLASSES OK OPERATIVES 



MalaM. 



Raw 8ilk winders 

Raw silk cleaners 

Raw Hilk doii biers 

Raw silk spinners 

Raw silk twisters •- 

Ihwi silk reelers 

Soft silk doublers 

Soft silk winders 

Soft silk spoolers 

S<»ft silk wanders 

Quillora and quill winders. 

Soft silk beaniers 

Soft silk warp twisters — 

Hand loom weavers (ft) 

Power loom weavers (6) . - . 



$5.57 
5.98 



10.71 



12.11 
13.96 
U. 15 
11. 4:) 



Females. 

$5.25 
3.37 
5.18 
4 87 
5. 07 
4.50 
4.00 
6.35 
4 96 
7.62 
4.00 



7.72 



CLASSES OK OPERATIVES. 



8.44 
7.94 



Lace machine operators. . 
Braid machine operators. 

Braiders 

Passementerie spinners . . 

Fringe knotters 

Tassel makers 

Finishers 

I>esigners (e) 

Card cutters (d) 

Dyers <e> 

Engineers 

Machinists 

Loom fixers , 

Laborers 



Males. 

$14.75 
16.00 



17.73 



13.50 
24.71 
11 68 
12.77 
12.33 
12.40 
15.87 
8.73 



Females. 



$5.41 

12.00 

5.30 

5.29 



RATES OF WAGES PER WEEK TO CLASSIFIED OPERATIVES: 1890. 



CLASSES or OPERATIVES. 



I Number 
I of establish- 
ments. 



Raw silk winders 

Raw silk cleaners 

Raw silk doublers 

Raw silk spinners 

Raw silk twisters 

Soft silk winders 

Soft silk 8iK)olers 

Soft silk wari>©r8 

Soft silk beomers 

Soft silk warp twisters 

Hand loom weavers 

Power loom weavers : 

Broad goods 

Ribbons 

Braiding machine operatives 
Knitting machine operatives 

Lace machine operatives 

Designers 

Card cutters 



Dyers 

Finishers 

Laliorers 

Other operatives. 



126 

18 

111 

96 

68 

193 

123 

142 

56 

91 

59 

108 
79 
30 
14 
4 
17 



25 



16 
58 
10 
«2 



Males. 



$6.70 
7.52 



6. 09 
13.60 
11.26 
13..35 
14.09 

11.16 
15.74 

8.48 
16. 00 
13.00 
23.18 
15.05 
16.00 
13.87 

9.29 
12.34 



Females. 



$5.24 
4.71 
5.07 
4.85 
5.25 
6.31 
5.71 
8.74 
9.40 

10.00 
8.52 

9.04 

11.28 

6.00 

8.00 



16.50 
8.50 



10.12 
4.50 
6.89 



(Children. 



$3.10 
2.93 
3.03 
3.58 
3.15 
3.34 
3.56 
3.25 



3.95 



a See note h on page 219. 

b There is a very great difference in the size of looms for different kinds of goods. The highest rates to power loom weaver» are paid to these employed on the 
large looms used in fringe and trimming manufactures. 

r The designer is sometimes also the sn]>erintendent. 
(i The oard <*utter is sometimes also the designer. 
«' TliK chief dyer receive.<i from $20 to $30. 
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MACHINERY. 

BROAD GOODS LOOMS. 

Allusion has heretofore been made to the decrease in the employment of hand looms within the past census 
decade. In 1880 the total number of looms reported in use for weaving broatl goods was 4,732; of this number 
1,620 were hand looms and 3,103 power looms. In 1890 but 413 hand looms were reiwrted in use, the decrease 
being 1,216, or 74.65 per cent. In 1880 the respective percentages of hand and power looms employed in this branch 
were 34.43 and 65.57. In 1890 the total number of broad looms employed was reported at 15,279, of which 413 
were hand looms and 14,866 power looms, the total increase over 1880 being 10,547, or 222.89 pei* <*ent; of this 
number 14,866 were iK)wer locmus, the increase in these being 11,763, or 379.08 per cent. In 1890 the respective 
percentages of hand and power looms employed in this branch were 2.70 and 97.30. 

NARROW GOODS LOOMS. 

In 1880 the total number of looms emi)h)yed in the combined production of ribbon and other narrow goods (no 
subclassitication being made) was 3,742; of this number 1,524 were hand looms and 2,218 power looms. In 
1890 1,.*5«34 hand looms were reported in use, the decreiise being 190, or 12.47 i)er cent. In 1880 the respective 
percentages of hand and power looms employed in this branch were 40.73 and 59.27. In 1890 the total number of 
looms engaged in this branch was repoi-ted at 7,290, of which 1,334 were hand looms and 5,95() power looms, the 
total increase over 1880 being 3,548, or 94.82 per cent. Of the total number, 5,956 were power looms, the increase 
being 3,738, or 168.53 per cent. Of these 5,956 i)ower looms 4,389 were reported as engaged in the production of 
ribbons and 1,567 on "Other narrow goods ". In 1890 the respective percentages of hand and power looms employed 
in this branch wxre 18.30 and 81.70. 

Adding together the looms for broad goods and narrow goods, it is found that the total number of hand looms 
employed in 1880 was 3,153 and of power looms 5,321, making an aggregate of 8,474, while in 1890 there were 1,747 
hand looms and 20,822 power looms, an aggregate of 22,569, slio\nng an increase in tin* latter year of 14,095 looms, 
or 166.33 per cent. The respective percentages of hand and power looms employed in 1880 were 37.21 and 62.79; 
in 1890 they were 7.74 and 92.26. 

These figures, furnish ample warrant for the stiitement that the hand loom is now a factor of but little 
iinp;)rtance in silk manufacture; in fact, for weaving broad goods and ribbons but few were in oi)eration at the 
Eleventh Census. A comparatively small number are employed in making patterns, bookmarks, and badges, 
while others are engaged in weaving line veilings, tissues, or other special productions, but the larger 
pro])ortion is employed in the trimmings branch. This falling into desuetude of the hand loom has been a natural 
result of the progress of the decade, high si)eed and the most economical methods having become matters of 
l)ara mount importance, while the marvelous advance in perfected power driven machinery, (m which the most 
dilhcult classes of work, including even swiveled effects, can now be executed, has rendered it obsolete, exce])t for 
the few special purposes indicated. 

Eeferring to the great advance in machinery and appliances employed in silk manufacture, it should be stated 
that while considerable progress had been made in this d(»partment prior to the Tenth Census great and vitally 
im])ortant improvements have since been achieved in all classes of silk macliinery. Especially is this the case in 
power looms for weaving both broad and narrow goods, which have been brought to a high degree of perfection, 
the natural effect of which has not only lessened the cost of production but resulted in the manufacture of a higher 
i'lass of fabrics of a character in many instances ue\'Br before <attempted in this country. 

Among the most important improvements in this direction is the adaptation of the swivel loom attachment to 
the i)ower loom. This loom produces swivel or embroidered effects even more satisfatftorily than was formerly 
achieved by the hand loom, which had been regarded hitherto as the only loom on which swivel work could be 
performed. The capacity of production by the power of the swivel loom is many times greater. 

SPINDLES. 

The following tabular statement shows the increase in the number of spindles of the various kinds em])loyed 
in 1890 over 1880, together with percentages of such increase : 



»PINDLE8. 



Total 

Winding, cleaning, and doubliujs 

Spinning and twisting 

Braiding 



1890 



1,254,708 

360, 035 
718,360 
167.403 



1880 



508,137 



164, 218 

262,312 

81,607 



IN'CBEASB. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


746,661 

204,817 
456,048 

85,706 

1 


146.94 




124.72 
173.86 
105.13 
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The speed of the modern spinning frame has been accelerated to an extent which some years since would 
have seemed almost impracticable. But a short time before the census of 1880 throwing machinery was 
introduced, the spindles of which maile 10,000 revolutions ^r minute, which was almost double the speed previously 
attained. Subsequently 12,000, 15,000, and even more revolutions were achieved, but in time it was ascertained 
that there was a point beyond which no advantage was gained by increasing the speed, and hence the tendency of 
late has been rather toward reducing it, the results being generally more satisfactory. At present about 10,000 
revolutions per minute for the "first time over" and about 7,500 revolutions for the "second time over" is the 
average speed at which spindles are operated on the latest improved machinery, while on frames of less modern 
construction the speed is very much lower, often not exceeding 5,000 or even 4,000 revolutions. 

Equally, as in looms and spinning machinery, has there been a great improvement in all other mechanical 
appliances, such as winders, doublers, wrappers, quillers, and jacquard dobbies, the running speed of all of which 
has undergone large increase. The number and kinds of other mechanical accessories reported in use at the 
Eleventh Census are as follows: jacquard attachments, 5,905; sewing machines, 1,032; knitting machines, 245; 
lace machines, 78. 

MATERIALS USED. 

The gross cost of all materials and supplies consumed in 1880 was $22,467,701 ; in 1890 it was $51,004,425y 
an increase of $28,536,724, or 127.01 per cent. In 1890 the cost of raw silk and silk materials consumed constituted 
90.88 per cent of the cost of all materials used; in 1880 it wa^s 85.49 per cent. In 1890 the gross value of 
manufat^tured products was $87,298,454, the percentage of the gross cost of materials and supplies being 58.43 of 
the product, while in 1880 the percentage was 54.76. The cost of raw silk and silk material consumed in 1890 was 
$46,351,200. From this amount should be deducted the sum of $15,537,520 for silk material " twice included". 

Silk material is " twice included" when it a^jpears, first, as "raw silk " in the returns of a " throwster", and, 
secondly, as "thrown silk" or "fringe silk", reported as raw material in the return of a weaver or fringe maker. 
The value of silk products thus twice included is deducted from the gross value of production, leaving a result, 
which, it will be noticed, exactly agrees with the value of finished goods as shown by the returns. The reasons 
for this deduction are similar to those which apply to the values of the raw materials. While the gross value of 
production amounts to $87,298,454, it covers only a real value of product amounting to $69,154,599. It should be 
noted that the products of i)artial manufacture go for the most i^art to be finished to points other than those where 
they originate. Hence, in many cases, the gross production of a state more nearly represents its industry than 
would the value of its finished goods. For instance, the gross production of Pennsylvania, amounting to 
$19,357,546, is much nearer the total value of its silk manufactures than the sum of $11,404,223, the value of its 
completed goods, because a large i)ortion of the thrown silk i)roduced in that state is not made into goods there, 
but goes elsewhere for manufacture. 

The reference to "thrown silks "justifies some allusion to the throwing branch of the manufacture. Raw silk 
as reeled from the cocoon differs from the fiber or filament forming the material for other textiles, in that while it 
is necessary to spin the latter down to a thread of sufticieut fineness to weave, it becomes necessary in the use of 
raw silk to twist or "throw" together a number of the filaments sufficient to form a thread coarse enougli to 
weave. Hence comes the word "throwster", an old English term by which those engaged in this prei)aratory 
process of the maimfacture are designated, the warp and weft produced by them being known,, respectively, as 
"organzine" and "tram", words derived from the French "organzin", meaning a double-twisted silk, and "tram"^ 
meaning weft. In establishments exclusively engaged in this branch the work is generally done on commission 
for other establishments engaged in weaving, the latter furnishing the raw stock. The returns for 1890 show 
abdut 44 establishments of this character, while, in addition, many weaving concerns possess their own throwing 
])lants. 
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IMPORTS OF RAW SILK. 

The following tabular statement exhibits the imports of raw silk by fiscal years from 1880 to 1800, inelasive, 
as reported by the bureau of statistics, Treasury Department, with number of pounds and value. The receipts of* 
raw silk at the ports of New York and the Pacific coast are likewise presented in number of bales and cases since 
1880, according to the records of the Silk Association of America. For purposes of comparison, the imports in the- 
years 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880 are also presented. Attention is dire(?ted to the marked increase in the importation, 
of raw silk. 

IMPORTS OF RAW SILK. 

[From r«|)ort8 of the bureau of Htatiittics, Treasury Department.] 



TKABS. 



Poundfl. 



Valm*. 



1850. 
1800. 
1870. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 



al20, 010 
a297, 877 
583.589 
2, 562. 236 
2.550.103 
2.879.402 
3, 253. 370 
3, 222, 546 
3, 424, 076 
4, 754, 626 
4, 509. .')74 
5, 173. 840 
5. 329, 046 
5. 943. 360 



Number of 
baloa and oaMa 
received at (lit* 
port-s of Now 
York and the 
Pacitie eoaat. 



$401,385 
1,340.676 
3, 017, 958 
12, 024. 699 
10, 888. 264 
12, 890, 392 
14,043,340 
12, 481, 196 
12.421.739 
17. 232. 505 
18,687.2-15 
19.151.208 
18..'U4,025 
23, 285. 009 



21, 741 
20, 198 
21,682 
2.1,927 
23,067 
23,914 
32,997 
31,974 
36,108 
37,583 
43,766 



a Katimuted from cum-iit ])ric4'H, only the value being on record. 

The tendency daring the last decade has been toward the increased use of finer grades of raw silk as a' 
consequence of the better qualities of goods manufactured. This is demonstrated by the following comparative 
statement, which gives the valuation of imports of the different classes at the poiis of New York and the Pacific 
coast, as shown by the records of the Silk Association of America (a), for the fiscal years 1889-1890 and 1882-1883. 
The first year for which this classification was kept was 1882-1883, and hence is the first classification that can be 
presented for comparison. 



CLASSES. 



Strictly European 

Japan 

Shanghai 

Hongkong 



1889-1890 



$6,060,776 

12, 499, 498 

3,491,579 

2,603,108 



1882-1883' 



$3,716,609 
6, 370, 115 
2, 768, 323 
1,823,537 



1NCREA8B. 



Valae.- Per cent. 



$2,344,167 

6,120,383 

723,256 

779,571 



63.07 
95.94 
26.13 
42.75 



Reference has been made to the decline which has taken place in the prices of raw silk. This decline may be- 
estimated from the average prices current at the two fiscal years of 1880 and 1890, amounting to from 15 to 
20 per cent, which is largely the result of the increased demand consequent upon the development of American 
nianufa(*ture and the stimulation of raw silk production thereby engendered in other countries. 



a It will be observed that the valuation of the imports as given by the Silk Assiociation of America in both the years mentioned somewhat exceeds that of the- 
bureau of HtatisticH, although the former does not include ports of entry other than those specified above. The amount brought in at other ports, however,, 
i^ infinitesimal, while the figures of the burmiu of statistics simply relate to the valae of the raw silk at the place of export and do not include the expense** 
of shipping charges, commissions, fk^ight, marine insurance, and the Japanese •xport duties, as do the estimates of'thS' Silk Asseciatioo of Amerioa. 
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WASTE SILK, PIERCED COCOONS, AND NOILS. 

In addition to the miports of raw silk, the following statement, showing the imports of waste silk, pierced 
cocoons, and noils from 1880 to 1890, is presented. The manipulation of spun silk was in its infancy in this country 
ten years ago, but it has kept pace in the development of the industry with the use of reeled silk, and is a factor 
of no small importance. 

IMPORTS OF WASTE SILK, PIERCED COCOONS, AND NOILS. 

[From reportH of the buwau of atatistic^. Treasury Department.] 



TEARis. 



PouuUh. 



Value. 



1881 1 

1882 1 

1883 1. 477, 736 

1884 1, 062, 342 

1885 884.832 

1886 2.063 4.14 

1887 ' 1. 428. ryll 

1888 1.196,482 

1889 1 1,315.478 

1890 1.567.080 



. — ' 


$559. 914 


672,384 


1,099,812 


744, 633 


464.490 


1.021,76:i 


950.840 


778, 934 


787, 385 


1.040,432 





IMPOKTATIOXS OF (JOODS. 

The following comparative statement shows the value of silk goods, by classes, imported at the i)ort of New 
York, by fiscal years, from 1881 to 1890, inclusive. The imports at New York comprise fully 95 per cent of the 
total value of silk imports. The largest importation in any year previous to 1881 was in 1872, amounting to 
$36,448,()18. This table exhibits the classes and invoice value of silk goods of foreign manufacture consumed in 
the United States. 

Table 4.— INVOICE VALUE OF SILK GOODS, BY CLASSES. IMPORTED AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK, BY FISCAL YEARS, 

FROM 1881 TO 1890, INCLUSIVE. 

[Compiled by Mr. I^riton Kichardson, secretary of the Silk Association of America.] 



ARTICLES. 

Total 

Silk piece gooiis 

Satina 

Crapes 

PoDj^ees 

Plushes 

Velvets 

Ilibbons 

Laces 

Shawls 

Gloves 

Cravnti» 

Handkerchiefs 

Hose 

Threads and yams . . 
Braids and bindings 
Silk and worsted . . . 

Silk and cotton 

Silk and linen 



89-1890 


1888-1889 

$34, 067, 170 
10. 648, 570 


1887-1888 ' 
$31, 455, 215 


1886-1887 


1885-1880 

$26, 147, 635 
11,431.840 


l884-18Sf> 

$26, 108, 190 
12.423,750 


1883-1884 

$34, 039, 697 
18,432,599 . 


1882-1888 
$33. 967, 171 


1881-1882 

$36, 432. 706 
19, 429. 606 


18S0-1881 


6. 766, 090 ' 

1 


$29,366,924 


$30, 501. H51 


3,589,511 


11, 465, 07C 


11.263,296 


18. 58.5, 896 


16,167.050 


486.268 , 


535, 414 


568,281 


534,051 


432.789 


291.317 


173, 784 


109,666 


200. 763 


272, Oil 


126, 452 


160, 472 


230,689 


247,174 . 


403,763 


404. 730 


473,568 


479, 962 


536. 277 


489.560 


11.217 


49, 761 


87,234 


16.624 


82,374 


35,497 


24,667 


30,938 


8,651 


16. 477 


2, 774, 728 , 


4, 110. 335 


3, 516, 248 


2, 153. 209 


1,414,727 


1,485.902 


1.260.706 


875, 785 


1,121,990 


495, i9r> 


2, 482, 401 


1, 883, 403 


2, 746, 729 


3, 527. 953 


2. 747. 736 


2, 786. 045 


2. 831. 410 


1,940,015 


1. 402, 663 


1,575.715 


1, 692, 611 


1,617,401 


1, 194, im 


1,240.846 


1,253,717 


1. 243. 974 


2. 618. 403 


2. 229, 226 


2. 707, 693 


3. 103. 504 


2.972,655 ^ 


3, 320. 131 


2, 361, 735 


2,135.393 1 


1,820.692 


1. 614, 374 


2, 126, 979 


3. 126. 597 


4, 07.'l, 891 


1. 883, 236 


172,854 


180. 215 


193,669 


184, 606 


106,590 


138, 495 


63.654 


6,810 


7,790 


17,466 


399,425 ■ 


345,950 


379. 064 


478. 153 


503.823 


610. 950 


652,942 


333,716 


170, 151 


204. 703 


87, 144 ! 


98,840 


83,989 


62,971 


33. 015 


18,763 


21,095 


69.455 


60.341 


69,914 


99,227 


146,297 


281. 015 


163.851 


169,948 


158,298 


120, 743 


59, 786 


75,671 


53,727 


395,096 1 


292,500 


317,897 


?50, 169 ' 


270, T,io 


327, 649 


317, 861 


297,960 


179,254 


110.277 


461,311 


308,797 


162, 506 


190, 445 


159, 189 


129,996 


193. 782 


155,282 


128,790 


175.627 


1,707.154 ' 


2, 396. 703 


1.559,456 


1,350,336 , 


697.938 


697. 327 


1,334,692 


1,087.416 


1, 191, 140 


1.323,437 


1,478.252 . 


1,877,522 


969,998 


727.423 


357, 800 ! 


253. 202 


180,801 


90,786 


123. 939 


174,390 


7.808,892 1 


6, 080, 914 


5, 334, 961 


4,7.31,877 

1 


4. 259, 052 


3,486,258 


3,207,943 


4. 486, 836 


5,011,843 


4. 366. 921 


20,892 


3,945 


2,210 


8,.'i47 ' 


1.907 


1.663 


4,008 


1.030 


2,253 


1,644 



Table 5 presents by state totals detailed information reported at the Eleventh Census under the general 
heads of "Capital", ''Miscellaneous expenses", ''Employes ad wages", "Machinery", "Materials used", and 
^^ Value of products". 

Tables 6 and 7 present the statistics of employes and wages in the various classes. 
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Table 5.— DETAILED STATEMENT FOR THE I'XITED STATES, BY STATES: 1890. 



CAPITAL. 



Direct investment. 



STATES. 



Nam* 
ber of 
eetab- 
Usb. 
menta. 



Value of 

'hired 

property. 



Aggregate. 



The United States . 472 |$10. 355. 100 i $51, 007. 537 



California 

Connecticut 

UlinolM 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

"New Jersey 

XewYork 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

All other states (a) . ' 



9 
35 
10 

4 

20 

132 

185 

3 
66 

3 

5 



Value of plant. 



Total. 



Land. 



I Machinery, 
Buildingn. tools, and 
' implements. 



$21,086,308 $1,691,660 , $.*>, 212.0% $14,181,680 



99.260 

228,841 

326.164 

33.144 

.106.542 

2,225,314 

5.519,537 

11.000 

1.482.231 

lOB, 767 

14.360 



112,283 I 
9,037,042 
422.096 
50,400 i 
3.35.1,296 I 
16.809.927 
11.165.918 i 
37,830 '■ 
9. 362. 063 
122,2.56 
534.426 



:K).409 ; 

2.918,327 1 

199,200 

19.900 

956.708 

7. 200. 643 

4.9H9.000 

16.750 

4. 404, 181 

70.364 

276, 826 



Livt* assets. 



Total. 



Raw 
materials. 



Stock in 
process and 

finished 

products on 

hand. 



Cash, bills 

and 
aooounta 
receivable, 
and all sun- 
dries not 
elseirhere 
reported. 



$29,921,229 ' $6,525,692 $15,879,617 i $7,515,920 



152.589 

83,000 

6.000 

77,300 

590,019 

544,002 
10.000 

236,850 



1.143,200 

60.000 

1.500 

287,500 

1. 579, 160 

832,240 

6.000 

1.225.652 



41.000 



78. 716 



30.409 

1. 617, 538 

106,200 

12,400 

501,908 

.% 0.19. 564 

3. 612. 758 

1.750 

2.941,679 

70,364 

l.i7. 110 



81.874 

6, 123. 715 

222.896 

30,500 
2,396.588 
9,600,284 
6, 176, 918 

21, 080 
4,957.882 

.'>1. 892 
2.57. 600 



28,300 

1,168,840 

84,950 

6,400 

277,583 

2,110,441 

1. 502. 202 

6,800 

1.2K6.296 

20.629 

.^l. 251 



15,642 
3,033,256 

39,000 

15.700 
1.019,195 
5. 892. 607 
3. 265. 119 
4. lOU 
2. 417, 660 

15.369 
161,969 



37,932 
1.921.619 

98,946 

8.400 

1, 099. 810 

1,597.2:W 

1. 409. 597 

10.180 
1.-2.5.1.026 

15. 8D4 

(i2. 380 



MISCBLLAXBOU.S BXPENSKd 



AVERAGE .Vl'MRER OK EMPlX)YI^:s AXD TOT.\L H'A01>k«. 



8TATK8. 



Total. 



Rent paid 

for 
tenancy. 



Taxe.H. 



Insur- 
ance. 



The United States. 

California 

Connecticut 

lUiuoin 

Marvland 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Penu.sy 1 vanin 

Rlioile Island 

All oth«*r stateM 



$4,259,623 I $731,268 ' $156,444 



10.438 

270. 426 

35.761 

3, 798 ' 

484. 390 

1. 3.50. 137 

1.123.671 

2,662 

939.051 

17.427 

15. 862 



7.246 

21.630 

17,035 

2,435 

35, 838 

182, 148 

359,777 

780 

98.089 

7.940 

I.. 150 



397 

19,799 

1.885 

237 
21,889 
67,807 
19.815 

595 
22,502 

114 
1.404 



Repairs, 
ordluarv, 
of build- 
ings and 
machinery. 



Interest 
paid on 

cash used 
in the 

business. 



Ag«fre;i:at*' 



Sundries 
not else- 
where 
reported. 



Ofhccrn, firm memlwrs, and 
clerkH. 



Average 
number. 



Total wages. 



$220,849 $552,818 $661,663 $1,933,5811 50 913 



1,-251 

19, 841 

6. ,511 

211 

12,908 

67.264 

63.177 

327 

46.588 

629 

2. 142 



661 

73, 438 

5.245 

85 

23. 676 

170. 074 

88.594 

260 

184,449 

1..192 

4.944 



210 

39,783 

85 

7.10 

91.989 

252. 621 

171, 422 

97.319 
1,482 
6.022 



673 

95,935 I 

5.000 

100 

298,000 

616, 223 

420,886 

700 

490.104 

5,870 



Males 

above 16 

years, 



$19,680,318 1,396 



Females 

above 15; Wages, 
years. 



135 $1,917,877 



214 

5.081 

805 , 

75 

3,210 

17.917 ! 

13. 151 

40 

9. .522 

194 

698 



83,566 

2. 006. 804 

295. 6.16 

24, 2:{3 
1 . 296. 399 
7. 170. 180 
5. 584, 399 

13.685 
2. 981. 334 

61.978 
1,56. 104 



i 

109 

41 

3 
215 
411 
401 

2 

184 

6 

17 



8 

s 



o 
61 
31 

2 

8 



15,276 

159, 2rj 

54,314 

8,600 
258. 115 
541,570 
601,336 

2. 512 
2.56. 049 

8.507 

17.325 



a Includes states having le!«s than 3 establishmPulH. in order that the operations of individual establishments may nut be discloMcd. 
^redistributed as follows: Maine. 1; Michigan, 1: MisAouri. 1: North Carolina. 1; Virginia, 1. 

2457 15 
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Table 5.— DETAILED STATEMENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES: 1890— Con tinned. 



8TATE8. 



AYERAOB NUMBER OP EMPLOY^^ AND TOTAL WAGES— COD tinued. 



Operatives and skilled, (a) 



»^^fj^ above 15 



years. 



years. 



Chil- 
dren. 



Wages. 



Unskilled. 



The United States. 



California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massa<:hugetts . 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island . . . 
All other states. 



16,718 28,702 



41 

1,331 

154 

27 

892 

7,460 

4,806 

8 

2,318 

46 

135 



2,773 



139 
3,186 

589 
44 
1,927 
8,763 
7,920 , 
28 1 
5,607 j 

107 ' 

392 



2 

123 

10 



$17. 290, 315 



Males 

above 16 

years. 



8S4 



56 
894 
264 



1.254 

29 

141 



64,548 

1.716,659 

239.624 

20,568 

993,400 

6. 481, 155 

4, 903, 590 

11, 173 

2.671,333 

52,357 

135,908 



8 

209 

3 

1 

85 

313 

150 



Fe- 
males Chil- 
above 15 dren. 
years. 



212 




93 

I 



13 
115 



$472, 126 



1 

10 
63 



102 

3 

lU 



10 



32 
.5 
16 



3,742 

130. 872 

1,698 

65 

44,884 

153,455 

79, 473 



MACHINERY. 



Number of spindles. 



Number of looms. 



"Winding. c«.;««{«., I 
cleanini, : ^^'^Zl^ • B'-^i*!- 

dou"b^n..:tw£"sWj ^«- 



369,035 j 718,360 



39 

1 



53, 952 
1,114 
2,871 



799 

45. 402 

363 

6 

26,235 

135, 160 

62. 197 

96 

89, 429 

930 

8,418 



2,018 

84,262 

369 



167, 403 



29 

11,492 

221 



55,200 

224,204 

92,772 



Hand. 



Power. 



For 
broad 



For 



For 



narrow • broad 



goods, goods, j goods. 



For 
rib- 
bons. 



413 I 1.334 



6 



35 
82 



For 

other 

narrow 

goods. 



14,866 



4, 389 ; 1, se? 



30,403 
19,366 
72,635 



228, 786 I 30, 217 
2. 463 40 



28. 286 



3,000 



41 

218 

80 

8 

60 



55 

19 

972 

8 

163 



1,053 



1 
290 



14 



354 

9, 146 j 2. 112 
1,838 1,478 



29 
44 



2.306 
169 



451 
43 



90 
229 
572 



603 



MACHINERY— continued. 



Number of machines. 



MATERIALS USED. 



STATES. 



' Sew- 



. Jac- Knit- , , 

I quard. i ting. , *""**'• | ing 



The United States. 5, 905 



245 



California ' 3 I 

Connecticut ; 230 

Illinois j 6 I 

Maryland , '■. 

Massachusetts { 42 i 

New Jersey i 4,195 

New York 846 ; 

Ohio i 

Pennsylvania 540 j 

Rhode Island 43 { 

All other states !, 



5 

1 

10 



78 1.032 

I 

1 3 

16 

....: 3 



68 

1 

139 



3 j 
74 , 



11 
187 
712 



Total cost. 



Raw silk. 



Waste silk. 



Organzine and tram. 



$51,004,425 



20 I. 

I 

1 i. 



100 



146, 406 

6. 201, 876 

314, »>5 

34,305 

3,251,893 

17, 908, 883 

10, 174, 818 

13.983 

12. 094, 389 

149, 763 

713, 254 



Pounds. 


Cost, 

$26,087,371 

71.012 I 
4. 560, 968 1 
23.500 


Pounds. 


Cost. 


6, 376, 881 


1,357,618 


$1. 106, 608 


20,575 

1, 142, 802 

5.225 


200 

648.823 

1 


500 
515. 738 




t 




558,493 
1, 845, 242 

715, 003 

1 


2, 128. 772 
7,691.253 
3, 117, 515 


i 

191.909 

61,420 

59,598 


155,494 
56.523 
57.003 



,1- 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



3, 305, 372 $16. 518, 979 



1, 932, 396 
157, 145 



7,843,624 'I 310,668 

j 73,000 

650,727 ' 12,000 



250,457 
58,413 
12,480 



3.718 

113,978 

7.095 

4. 645 

97.278 

1. 858. 517 

912. 782 

920 

287, 159 

19,280 



31.326 

584,442 

34,776 

27,705 

485,995 

9,093.692 

4,680,369 

7,473 

1,484,599 

88,602 



Other silk mate- 
ria ja. 



Pounds. Cost. 



744.223 $2,638,242 



3.071 1 
15,527 i 
21.798 

350 1 
23,608 I 
97,793 ' 
159,138 

112 ' 
422,826 I 



20.568 

62.180 

97.655 

L825 

91,436 

350,377 

716.394 

862 

1. 296. 945 



.M.\TEBIAI.8 USED — Continued. 



STATES. 



Other textile 
materials. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



The United Stiites . 5, 624, 060 I $2. 327. 684 



California 

Connecticut. ... 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. -. 
Rhode Island . . . 
All other states. 



16.920 


13,303 


118.474 


78,485 


274, 135 


111,978 


7,800 


2,799 


212. :^7 


156. 120 


314, 050 


228,811 


2. 176. 847 


936. 248 


7,975 


5,488 


2,495,909 


794, 3,50 



493 



102 




Soap. 



Chemi- 
cals and 
dye- 
stuPs. 



Fuel. 



Coal. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



Cost. 



Total I 
cost. I — 




Other ' and heat, 
fuel. 



^w5 i All other 
£?I:fL I materials. 



Cost. 



Cost. 



Cost. 



Cost. 



Cost. 



2.340,098 $126,065 $558.5.32 



2, 900 

589.827 

400 



$400,107 ■] $372,916 , $ll,li5:) $15. 8:^8 j $85,409 | $1,122,914 



1 



249 ; 150 
l' 

31.055 , 170,636 

20 ' 4.600 



333,724 
682, 315 
220,554 



297. 744 
16,650 
195.984 I 



17.847 
32.994 
13.042 



51.025 
111.990 
100,082 



102 

73, 134 

1.725 

2a=> 

48,149 

143, 132 

63.990 



30 

68.;{82 

1.485 

205 

41.524 

143. 128 

50.945 



72 



3.260 



1.492 
240 



1,734 
3.400 
1.740 



6,575 50 i 870 

...j 4j 33,453 

65 , 12,980 , 33,739 



16,906 108.012 I a3,502 

998 

12.954 12,037 ! 6.168 



62. .372 I 130 1.000 
4.845 1.323 i 



9.473 
1,000 



7.403 

118.665 

:W, 754 

1.T65 

115,081 

155,992 

451.825 

160 

214. 092 

750 

18.427 



a Includes pieceworkers and their wages. 
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Table 5.— DETAILED STATEMENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES: 1890— Continued. 



VALUE OF PRODUCTS. 



STATES. 



Total. 



The United Stales $87,298,454 

California 271.912 

Connecticnt 9.788.i»51 

lUinolB 785,845 

Marylaml 100.;J61 

Maasachusetts 5, .'V57. 569 

New Jereej' 30, 760. 371 

New York 19. 417. 796 

Ohio :W,927 

Pen 11 sylvan ia 19. 357, 546 

Rhode Island ' 229. 062 

All other states 995. 114 



tram. yarn. •uwoj^wiuk ery. andlloss ' ^loin iioodn. 

t *""• silk. piain. 



$16,880,366 $1,263,48P 



.'>,600 
1.356.854 



688,359 
5, 265. 389 
1, 474, 841 



;{08,536 



7, 645. 323 
444,000 



257, 251 

89,000 

206,640 



$7. 068, 213 



$1,849,631 



81,590 
3, 820, 463 



308.000 
94,062 



2.216.213 
102, 750 
254,000 



446,197 
147,000 



24.840 
704.945 



Tapestries, 
curtainK, and 

othei up- 
holstery broad 
goods. 



$15,183,134 $9,000,418 



499. 131 

119.956 

21.259 



1.099,284 



9.297,792 
2, 592, 508 



389, 500 1, 940, 836 

90.000 ; 252,714 



$3,712,332 



1.384,619 



62.163 
2,000 



784,719 ,. 
3, 517. 343 
679.350 



572.842 
665.604 



2. 634. 381 



2,409.723 



."STATES. 



VALUE OF PRODUCTS— continued. 



The United Slaten 



California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Mai y land 

Massachusetts . 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

IVnnsylvania . . 
Rho<1e Inland . . 
All other Htates 



Gimps and trim- 
mings. 



$3. 918, 209 



Handker- 
chiefs. 



$1,013,224 



RiblHins and 
lac«s. 



Braids and 
bindings. 



$17,343,197 . 



120,360 

112. 319 

465,500 

24.000 

127.000 

185, 949 

1. 084, 531 

8,767 

889,783 



31.300 



1, 872, 559 
9.365 



736, 642 
70, 381 



9, 229, 387 
6,031.570 



1,195,231 
80,000 



$2,771,382 



6.000 

139, 216 

65,000 



660.938 

359,902 

1.154,326 



Diess, cloak, 
and military 
trimmings. 



$4, 636. 357 



293. (UK) 
55.000 
38,000 



Hosiery and 
knit goo«ls. 



$1. 156. 172 



23.840 



228,745 I 

6.000 

160,000 

54,000 

3. 199, 709 

25.160 

938,903 



7.346 
15,125 
23.900 



135.958 

79. 212 

872,800 



All other 
products. 



$602,330 



2,336 

17,485 

70O 



28.000 
14,290 
271.281 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Table «.— CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYES AND WAGES FOK THE UNITED STATES. BY STATES: 1890. 



STATES 



Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish, 
ments. 



The United States . , 472 



California 

Connecticut 

niinois 

Maryland 

Masaachusetts 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

All other states (b) 




35 
10 

4 

20 
132 
185 

3 
00 

3 

5 



AVKRAOE NVMBEB Or RlfPIX)Ti8 IN* EACH ('LAH8 AND AVERAGE WKEKI.T EARNINGS, (a) 



Aggreji^ates. 



Aver- 
age 
nnmber. 



Total 
wages. 



Officers oi Arm members actively engaged in the indnstrj' or in 

supervision. 



Males above 16 years. 



Females above 15 years. 






Num- 
ber. 



Average 
number 
of weeks 
em- 
ployed. 



Average 
weekly 

earnings 
per em- 
ploy^. 



Total 
wages. 



Num- 
ber. 



Average | Average 

number • weekfy 

of weeks ! earnings 



50,013 $19,680,318 ! 



-rrr 



214 

5.081 

805 

75 

3,216 

17,917 

13. 151 

40 

9.522 

194 

696 



83. 566 

2,006.804 

295,636 

24,233 
1.296,399 
7, 176, 180 

d. do4| OVv 

13,685 
2.981.334 
61,978 ' 
1.56. 104 



Total 
wages. 



Clerks. 



Males above 16 years. 



Num- 
ber. 



Average [Average I 

number weekly j Total 
of weeks earnings ^"^ 
em- j per em- ^*«^ 

ployed. ; ploy^. 




AVERAGE NUMBER OP EMPLOY^ IN BACH CLASS A.\D AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS — continued. 



Clerks— Continued . 



STATES. 



Females above 15 years. 



Oi>erativesuud skilled. 



Males above 16 years. 



Females above 15 yearn. 



Number. 



Average I -^verasje 
number I ^««^6^ 
of weeks I ««7^°f 
employed.; P^f^g! 



Total 
wages. 



Nnmber. 



Average Average 

number weekly 

of weeks earnings 



em- 
ployed. 



per eni- 
ploy«'\ 



Total 
wages. 



XumlMT. 



The United States. 



California 

Connectirut 

Illinois 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island . . 
All other states 



114 



8 
8 



48 



46 
50 
43 



$8.71 

8.70 

8.45 

11.. 50 



$47,806 



1,196 
3.378 
3,930 



7 

58 

18 
o 

5 
2 
3 



50 
49 
47 
47 
47 
46 
47 



10.00 ! 
6.27 

15.41 
9.73 
8.96 
9.08 
7.31 



3,500 

17, 928 

1.3,004 

912 

2,090 

832 

1,0,36 



10,594 

39 

980 

136 

27 

808 

3,697 

2,965 

8 

1,777 

41 

110 



49 $11.35 $5,847,457 



47 
50 
44 

50 
50 
48 
49 
47 
48 
50 
49 



13. 12 

12.03 

11.88 

8.96 

9.97 

11.36 

12.80 

9.68 

9.23 

9.84 

9.42 



24,266 

592, 705 

70,522 

11,980 

399,194 

2. 016, 165 

1.865,914 

3,649 

792.477 

20,006 

50.579 



1J», 6»."> 

137 

2.499 

53.") 

44 

1.549 

5,951 

4,825 

28 

3, 767 

54 

306 



Average 

number 

of weeks 

enipluyed. 



48 



Average 

weekly 

earnings 

per em- 

ploj-6. 



$5.73 



48 
5() 
4« 
50 
40 
47 
49 
48 
48 
48 
48 



Total 
wages. 



$5,475,613 



5.67 


87,318 


5.60 


700,109 


5.88 


143,382 


3.93 


8,588 


5. 54 


424, :f63 


6.39 


1,796.259 


5.88 


1. 398, 208 


5.64 


7,524 


4.93 


898.188 


5. 13 


13,427 


3.16 


46. 237 



a The average weekly earnings per employ^ are computed from individual reports. The average number of employe's reported by each establishment in 
multiplied by the nnmber of weeks embraced by the term of operation ; the result is the ntunl»er of weeks required for one employ^ to perform the labor. Aggregating 
such results of individual reports the nnmber of weeks required for one employ^ to perform the labor is obtained. This number used as a divisor for the total wages 
produces the true average weekly earnings. 

b Includes states having less than 3 establishment s. in onler that the operations of individual establishments may not he disclosed. These establishments 
are distributed as follows: Maine. 1 ; Michigan. 1 ; Missouri, 1 ; North Carolina, 1 ; Virginia, 1. 



ny 
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Tablk 6.— classification OF EMPLOYES AND WAGES FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES: 1890— Continued. 



.WBRAOE Nl'MRKB OF KMPLOYKifi IN KA(7li CLAS.^ AM) AVBKAMK WEEKLY KARXINOet— OODtiuUed. 



OlterativeH aud skilled— Continued. 



Unskilled. 



STATES. 



(Uiildren. 



MalcM above 16 years. 



Females above 15 years. 



Numlier, 



ThcUuile4l8tut«*H. 



.-.73 



Califoniia 

Connecticut . . . 

niiuuis 

Maryland 

Matsachusetts. 
New Jersey — 

New York 

Ohio 



123 I 

10 



Average 

number 

of weeks 

employed. 



40 

M) 
.">n 
48 



Avenuj^e 
weekly 
earnings 
l>er em- 
ploye. 



Total 
wages. 



Xiiiiiber. 



Average , Average 
number weekfy ' 
of weeks earuiugs : 



#3. 00 $300, U20 



4.70 I 
3.01 
3. 2*5 1 



470 

24, 076 

1.560 



4H 
858 
240 



40 
40 
49 



4. 31 
3.07 
3.10 



10. 075 

128.073 

37.500 



884 

S 

200 

3 

1 

8.". 

313 

150 



em- 
ployed. 



49 

17 
50 
49 

ir 

50 
40 
40 



per era- 
ploy 6. 



Total 
wages. 



$0. 38 ^06, 657 



10. 50 
10. 20 
11.48 
6. 25 
8. 75 
0. 73 
8.22 



1.454 

106. 575 

1. 698 

65 

37. (MM 

149.663 

(k), 877 



1 

1 

I 

Number. 

1 

I 

212 

' ... 


Average A^*'W«* 
number of ^^^^L 
weeks em. *SS?im^ 

48 $4.70 


Total 
wages. 

♦48. 177 


13 
115 

1 


27 
50 


6.64 
4.23 


2.288 
24. 207 










1 
10 

6:) 


44 

50 
40 


6.86 
6.37 
4.90 


.31)0 

3. 180 

15.562 



Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode Island . . . 
All other st}it4*A. 



1.124 

18 

141 



49 
.50 
49 



3.10 
3. 11 
1.95 



171. 220 

2. 706 

13.359 



102 

3 

10 



48 
49 
50 



0. 22 
6.57 
5. 74 



45. 4:{2 

058 

2. nil 



10 



48 



5. 32 



2.544 



8TATE.S. 



.WERAUK .NTMBER OF EMPU>Yl-:8 IN EACH rLAi<S J: 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY BARNIN08— Continued. I 



Tuskilled — Continued. 
ChUdren. 



PIKCBWOKKKKH— AVEKAliE Nl'MKKK KMPlA)VKIi A.M> TOTAL WAUE8. 



Summary. 



Males above IG years. Females above 15 vearn. 



Average 



Average 



V.....W.,. number of ..riTi^ J. T«»tal 

JNumiK'r. „,^i,^ ,„ earnings -.a-A. 
weeks t-m- -^_ * wages. 



Number. Wage.**. , Number. Wages. Number. Wages. 



TlieTuitetl States. 



Caliiomia . . 
Connecticut . 

Illinois 

Maryland ... 



9-.t 



49 



$3.78 $17,292; 1 5, 3:« $5,577,216 .j 6,124 $3,095,417 



9. 007 $2, 446. 275 



4 I 2,404 , 

1.032 399,769 

24, 150 



72 



345 
18 



1.870 

197, 740 

10, 110 



2 

687 
54 



624 

202,029 

14,040 



Children. 



Number. Wages. 



200 



$35,524 



Ma8wu.'busett« . 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio .' 

Pennsylvania . . 
R1io<1e Island... 
All other states 



32 
.-» 

10 



50 
.■►0 
50 



4.70 

•» !•> 

3.79 



7,520 

606 

3. 034 



470 


159.768 


6,611 


2. 5:J7. 758 


4.451 


1.601,968 


2.511 


800.448 


69 


16.128 


HI 


25,733 



84 I 49, 155 378 109. 038 ; 

3.763 1.663.655 2,812 862.160 

1.341 846,287 3,095 753,806 



8 

36 
15 



1.575 

11.94a 

1.87& 



30 
1 



48 
46 ' 



3.19 
3.40 



5.976 
156 



541 

5 

25 



317. 327 
1.434 
7.839 



1.840 
.5:) 
80 



474.300 
I2.:)84 
17,894 



11 



17, 821 
2. 310 



I 
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Tablk 7.— average NUMBER OF EMPLOYES AT THE DIFFERENT RATES OF PAY, FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY 

STATES : 1890. 



8TATB8. 



WBBKLT RATES OF WAOE8 PAID AND AVBRAOB NrMBER OP BMPLOT^S AT EACH RATE, NOT INCLUDING THOSE EMPLOYED ON 

PIECEWORK, (a) 



Number 

of 

efttablish- 

ments. 



Agj^gatea. 



Tbe United States. 



Average 
I number. 



Total 
wages. 



Males above 16 years. 



n21^r.|:^"d«-^- 



472 50,913 $19,680,318 



California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

ICaryland 

Massachusetts 

Uew Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode Island 

All other states (b) 



9 
35 
10 

4 

20 

132 

185 

3 
66 

3 



5 



214 

5,081 

805 

76 

3,216 

17,917 

13, 151 

40 

9, 52:2 

194 

698 



83,566 
2,006,804 i 
295, 636 ; 

24,233 
1,296,399 
7, 176, 180 
5,584.399 

13,685 ; 
2,981.334 

61.978 
156,104 



12,874 

54 

1.304 

180 

31 
1,108 
4,421 
3,516 

10 
2,063 

50 
137 



1.308 



3 I 
44 

16 1 

1 

63 ' 

268 

353 

3 

539 

6 

12 



$5 and 
over but 
under $6. 


$6 and 
over but 
under $7. 

870 

1 
1 

87 

2 

10' 
136 

317; 

138 
1 


$7 and 
over but 
under $8. 

669 

4 

IW 


$8 and 
over but 
under $9. 

688 


$9 and 

over but 

under $10. 


$10 and 

over but 

under $12. 


473 


1,342 


1.593 


4 




12 


49 


64 


281 
32 


153 
36 


7 


1 

82 

270 

89 






80 
177 
111 


35 
257 
214 


110 
512 
160 


66 

679 

453 

3 


41 


1 

143 \ 

14 
23 


80 

7 

23 


100 


247 


172 
2 


4 


18 




17 









$12 and 

over but 

under $15. 



2.175 

K 

192 

27 

10 

252 

737 

605 

2 

316 

10 

16 



STATES. 



The United SUtes. 

California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Mar^'land 

Massaclinsctts 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Hhof le Island 

All ut her states 



'f 



WEEKLY RATES OK WAUE8 PAID AND AVEKAOE NUMBER OF EMPLOY^ AT EACH RATE, INCLUDING OFFICERS, FIRM MEMBERS. AND CLERKS. BUT NOT 

THOSE EMPLOYED ON PIECEWORK— Continued. 



Males above 16 years -Continued. 



Females above 1.") years. 



$15 and $20 Mid ^^ ^ 
over but i over but , TT..^ 
under $20. ! under $25. 



over. 



2,151 



13 

166 

29 



688 

3 

57 
25 



175 

677 

H46 

1 

233 

3 

8 



62 

274 

17.'i 

1 

78 

3 

10 



»17 

4 

98 

13 

2 

47 

253 

372 



Total 
number. 



20, 042 



Under $5. 



$5 and i $6 and $7 and 

over but over but over but 
under $6. ' under $7. ' under $H. 



114 
5 




154 

2. 622 
543 

44 

1,5.'>8 

6,022 

4.919 

30 

3. TS.') 

50 
30:) 



6,523 

26 

529 

116 

39 

364 

1.370 

1. 493 

10 

2, 280 

2.') 

271 



5, 072 

63 
948 

180 



682 

1,52« 

1,109 

2 

.531 

24 

1 



4, 376 

29 

975 

17.") 

5 

300 

1,487 

951 

1.") 

4U7 



1, .371 

16 

75 

4 



$8 and 
over but 
under $9. 



99ri 



8 
29 
54 



$9 aud 

over but 

under $10. 



485 

7 

45 

1 



$10 and 

over but 

under $12. 



H8:» 



6 



$12 and 
over but 
iiuder$l&. 



263 



9 



32 



05 

505 

455 

2 

5 
•» 



22 
284 
544 



30 
254 
122 



13 
483 
102 



53 



•I 



269 
1 



51 

102 

95 

1 

4 



WEEKLY RATK.S OF WAOE.S PAID AND AVKKAUK Xl'MBER OF KMPLOYt.K AT EACH RATE. INCLUDIN<J OFFICERS. FIRM 
MKMHKKS, AM» CLEKKS, BCT NOT THOSE E.MPl.OYEI) (»N PIECKWORK— continued. 



PIBCEWORKER.S. 



.STATES. 



Femali'8 above ir»vt'ar!* — Continued. 



Childrt'i). 



$15 and 

over but 

under $20. 



$20 iiiid 

over but 

under $25. 



$25 and 
over. 



The United States. 



37 



21 



14 



Total 
nuiiiWr. 



2.66C 



California . . 
Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maryland... 



') 



1 
2 
1 



123 
10 



Under $5. 



2.501 



$5 and 
over but 
under $6. 



105 



.$6 and 
ovtr l»ut 
under $7. 



$7 and ! $8 and 
over but over but 
under $8. ' under $9. 



Average i Total 
number. wages. 



15,3:U 



$5, 577. 216 



1 

121 

10 



4 
1,032 



■ mm 



2.4^ 

399,769 

24,150 



Massachu8etti<i. 
New Jersey . . . 
New York 



5 



30 



1 

5 

11 



80 
86:] 
265 



67 
2<)() 



13 
62 



470 159. 768 
6,611 2.537.758 
4,451 1,C01,968 



Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Khodo Island . . . 
All other states. 



1.163 

19 

141 



1.141 

19 

141 



00 



2, .511 


809,448 


69 


16.128 


111 


25. 733 



a In comparing tlie table of weekly rates and the number of employes at each rate with the average weekly earnings presented in Table 6 it must be 
remembered that it is not jiracticable to obtiiin true average weekly eamingf. from the table of weekly rates, because the term of employment varies for employe* 
at the respective rates. 

5 Includes states having less than 3 establishments, in onier that the operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. These establishments 
I distributeil as follows : Maine, 1; Michigan, 1; Missouri, 1; North Carolina, 1; Virginia, 1. 



DYEING AND FINISHING TEXTILES. 



BY P. T. WOOD. 



The dyeing and finishing of textiles are integral parts of the manufacture of textile fabrics. 

The tables exhibited in this report do not embrace the statistics of establishments connected with cotton 
woolen, or silk factories, but show only the operations of indei>endent dye works, bleacheries, and print works, 
the value of the products reported being merely the values added to the fabrics by the processes of dyeing and 
finishing. Much of the dyeing and finishing is done by the manufacturers themselves, the data showing that 
while chemicals and dyestuft's to the value of $8,407,693 were consumed during the census year in the 
establishments devoted exclusively to this industry, the silk, cotton, and woolen mills in which dyeing and 
finishing is done used chemicals and dyestuft's valued at $11,278,970, divided as follows: in woolen mills, $0,453,665; 
in cotton mills, $4,266,773, and in silk mills, $558,532. It >vill thus be seen that more dyeing and finishing was 
done in textile mills than in the 248 establishments devoted exclusively to this industry. 

While there was an increase in all the expenses in the census year over those rei)orted at the census of 
1880, the returns show that the value of the work done in the dyehouses, bleacheries, and print works has 
decreased. Thus, while there were 248 establishments engaged in this industry in 1890 and 191 in 1880, an increase 
of 29.84 per cent, the value of the work done during the census year (1890) was $28,900,560, as compared with 
$32,297,420 in 1880, a decrease of $3,396,860, or 10.52 per cent. This decrease is all the more marked because of the 
increavse in the products of the silk, cotton, and woolen mills during the decade. At the same time a marked increase 
is shown in the amount paid for wages, a slight difterence in cost of materials, and an ai)parently large increase in 
the amount of capital invested. The capital employed (not including $1,819,779 value of property hired) in the 
industry of dyeing and finishing textiles for 1890 was 838,450,8(M), an a])parent but not an actual increase of 
$12,226,819 over that employed as rei)orted at the census of 1880. The large increase shown in this item is partly 
due to the fact that invested capital as returned at the census of 1880 did not take cognizance of all the items that 
are properly embraced by '* Live assets", which, it is believed, were for the first time fully reported at the census 
of 1890. Hence, in making comparison between the returns of capital invested at the two censuses, these facts 
should be carefully borne in mind. 

Dyers and finishers explain that the decrease in value of the work done as reported for 1890 is due to the fact 
that competition and improved processes have reduced their charges for work at least 25 i)er cent. The market 
cost of chemicals and dyestufts remains about the same, but it is not necessary to use as much of these articles 
now in a given quantity of goods as wi's employed at the census of 1880. This is particularly noticeable in the 
manufactures of silk, as by the introduction of machinery operated by power it is now possible to do work that 
ten years ago could only be performed by hand. Therefore the decrease in the value of work done is not due to 
an increase in the number of manufacturers of textiles doing their own dyeing and finishing, since the proportion ot 
such manufacturers in 1890 is about the same as in 1880. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in amount received for work done in the dyehouses an average increase is shown 
in the wages paid. In 1880 there were 16,698 employes, receiving $6,474,364 in wages, while 20,267 employes 
earned $9,717,011 in wages during the census year endeil May 31, 1890. The percentage of increase in the number 
of employes is 21.37 and in wages paid 50.08. 

At the ceuvsus of 1880 the cost of materials and wages was $20,138,659 as compared with a product of 
$32,297,420, while at the census of 1890 the cost of these two princii)al items wiw* $22,102,231 and value of i)roduct 
$28,900,560. Thus materials and wages cost 62.35 \>er cent of the value of work done in the former census year, 
while at the latter census the percentage had risen to 76.48. 

The work done, both in quantity and value, is principally in dyeing, bleiiching, and printing cotton yarns and 
piece goods. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



The amount of $28,9(K),560, given as value of product of dyehouses, bleaclieries, and print work», <loes not show 
the full value added to textile manufa<;tures by these i)rocesse8. In the woolen mills chemicals and dye'Stufts 
4H)sting $6,453,665 were used. From the returns made by manufacturers it is found that the cost of these materials 
is 30.18 per cent of the added value. Applying this basis of computation, it would appear that the added value 
of work done in woolen mills is $17,837,659. Chemicals and dyestuffs costing $4,260,773 were used in cotton mills. 
The cost of these chemicals and dyestuft's, according to the returns of establishments dyeing, printing, and 
bleaching cotton goods, is 20.61 per cent of the value added by these i)rocesses, which would make the value of the 
work done $16,034,472. In silk mills the chemicals and dyestuffs cost 37.21 per cent of the value added by their 
use. The cost of these materials is $558,532, and the value of the work done, which means the cost of the dyestuffs 
plus the value added by their use, is $1,501,027. The value of this work done in mills engaged in textile 
manufactures is therefore approximately as follows: cotton, $10,034,472; woolen, $17,837,059; silk, $1,501,027; 
total, $35,373,158. Adding this total to the value of work done in establishments devoted exclusively to dyeing 
and finishing textiles, the gross value added by dyeing, blea(*hing, and printing is shown to be $04,273,718. 

Table 1 shows by states, with totals for the United States, the number of establishments, amount of capital, 
miscellaneous expenses, number of employes by classes and their wages, power, cost of materials used, total value 
of work done, and classes of goods operated upon. 

Table 1.— DYEING AND FINISHING TEXTILES, IN THE AGGREGATE, SHOWING CAPITAL INVESTED, MISCELLANEOUS 

EXPENSES, EMPLOYES, WAGES, POWER, MATERIALS, AND WORK DONE. 



STATES. 



Number 

of 
establish - 
I ments. 



The United States. 



Connecticut 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

All other states (a) 



248 



5 



33 
41 
49 
83 
22 
12 



STATES. 



Total. 



CAPITAL. 



Valac of 

hired 
property. 



Direct investment. 



Value of plant. 



Live assets. 



Aggregate. 



$1, 819, 779 



13,000 
139. 500 
306,300 
516.866 
247, 625 
578. 788 

17,700 



$38,450,800 



Total. 



Land. 



Machinery, 
BuildiD)£s. I tools, and 
limplemeuts. 



Total. 



Kuw 
mat4>riRls. 



Stock in 
process 

and 
finished 
products 
on hand. 



$19,879,030 



775, 352 
26,500 
11,996,154 
5, 197, 403 
4,963.095 
6. 296, 340 
5,739,692 
3, 456, 264 



621,096 
20, .'iOO 
5. 187, 513 
2. 996. 209 
2,225,566 
3, 791. 968 
3, 763, 321 
1, 272, 866 



$2, 579, 114 

58,700 
3.500 
673,931 
333,936 
366, 300 
598, 047 
432, 600 
111.500 



$7,596,W1 $9,703,284 \ $18,571,761 $3,580,358 $7,213,281 



Cash, biUs 

and 
acA^ounts 

receivable, 

and all sun- 
dries not 

elsewhere 
reported. 



$?. 772. 122 



:i:n. 184 

6.000 

2. 010, 687 

K79. 577 

721,700 

1.3.'i4.200 

1. 832, 388 

460,895 



231.212 
11.000 
2. 502. 895 
1.782.696 
1.137,566 
1,K39. 121 
1.408,322 

700, 471 



l.'»4. 256 
6,000 
6. 808. 641 
2.201,194 
2. 737, 529 
2.504,372 ; 
1,976,371 ' 
2. 183. 398 



61.804 
2.000 
717.428 
442, 430 
1.148,419 
372, 193 
491.809 
350, 215 



4.. 300 

1,000 

2. 773. 877 

713.993 

1.358.789 

U18. 148 

621,048 

822, 126 



88,092 

3.000 

3. 317. 336 

1,044,771 

230, 321 

1,214.0.11 

863. 514 

1,011,057 



MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES. 



Rent 
paid for 
tenancy. 



Taxes. ; Insurance. 



Repairs, Interest 
ordinary, i jxaid on 
of bulla- I cash nseil 
iu£s and in the 
machinery.: business. 



Sundries not 

elsewhere 

reported. 



AVERAGE NUMBER OP EMPLOYES AND TOTAL WA0K8, 



Aggregates. 



Officers, firm members, and 
clerks- 



The United States. 



Connecticut 

Illinois 

liaHsachusetts . 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania.. . 
Rhode Island . . . 
All other states. 



$3,131,081 $168,646 $214,464 $158,996 $866,211 $697,503 | $1,025,261 



1^ 



77,336 

1.426; 
869,669 , 
752,461 
367.935 ! 
419,456 , 
393,549 I 
249,249 : 



920 
2:}, 530 
38,267 
42,270 
45,343 
17.206 
1,110 



7.618 
61 
82,524 
23,507 
22,947 
21. 742 
27.982 
28,083 



2,443 
120 
32, 675 
23. 471 
28,630 
37.367 
24,213 
10, 087 



35. 851 

125 

251, 799 

145, 834 

95 045 
134, 325 
1 13, 746 

89,486 



5,785 



250,013 

136, 041 

133, 667 

30,176 

87,761 

54.060 



25. 639 

200 

229. 128 

:{85.341 

45. 376 
150,513 
122,641 

66,423 



Average 
number. 



20.267 

489 
21 
4.352 
3,864 
2.839 
3.545 
3.720 
1.437 



Total wage^. 



$9. 717. Oil 



I MaleH ' Females 
I above above 
!j 16 years. > 15 years. 



251.352 ; 
10.424 I 
1,909.107 ' 
2,057.562 
1.481.723 
1,803.822 I 
1,593.055 , 

609,966 ' 



636 

12 
4 

78 
J29 
112 
184 

88 

29 



30 



1 
4 



Wages. 



$805,291 



2 

6 

13 

4 



14,250 
2,532 

99,:)20 
179,425 
137,473 
207,257 
130,039 

34,975 



a Includes states having less than 3 establishments, in order that tht^ operatiouH of individual establishments may not be disi^losed. These establishments are 
distributed as follows: Delaware. 1; Iowa, 1; Maine, 1; Maryland, 2; Minne.sota, 1; Missouri, 1; New Hampshire. 2; Ohio, 2; West Virginia, 1. 
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Table 1.— DYEING AND FINISHING TEXTILES, IN THE AGGREGATE, ETC.— C'ontinued. 



AVERAOB 5UMBBB OF EMPLOYES AND TOTAL WAOB8— COntillUCMl. 



Operatives and skilled, (a) 



STATE!". 



Males 
above 

16 
years. 



Fe- 
males p. J, 

vear». 



Wages. 



The United States . 14. 697 

Connecticut :J«8 

Illinois 12 

MasHachnsetts 3, 164 

NewJersey 2,©76 

New York 1,973 

Pennny Ivania 2, 590 

Rhode Island 2.518 

AH other states 1,096 



2.178 711 $8,186,947 



72 



3 
516 
346 
390 
211 
513 
127 



•> 



197 
35 
121 
164 
119 
73 



223.064 
7, 392 
1,668,627 
1,744,466 
1.250,774 
1,446,157 
1,308.696 

537, 771 



POWER. 



Unskilled. 



Steam. 



Males „^f • 



16 
vearn 



1,813 



15 
veurs. 



120 



dren. 



ages. 



Boil- 
ers. 



En- 
gines. 



82 $724, 773 



22 
I 
363 
359 
201 
374 

:^6 

107 



13 



23 



25 

1 
57 I 

1 , 



7 
19 
15 
15 
26 



14.038 

500 

141.160 

133,671 

93,476 
150. 408 
154.300 

37, 220 



Horse 
power. 



927 1,011 54,370 



Water. 



Water 
wheels. 



Xum Horse 
ber. power. 



Tarbine 
wheels. 



All othei 
power. 



, Print- 
ing ma- 
chines. 



Mo- 



Horse 



11 



14 
3 
202 
139 
156 
226 
135 

52 



13 725 

3 I 57 

132 11,533 

199 ! 7,005 



5 



030 
3.50 



Num- 
ber. 



.30 

4 



Horse 
power. 

2,397 



tors, power. 



45.5 



287 



111 



186 

259 

182 

37 



12.545 
8,663 

10,535 
3,:U)7 



A 


160 
20 




70 




' 



4 ' 



5 , 



66:) 

335 
225 



5.0 
10.0 



4 

7 



2.'>8 
80.') 



30.5 



77 
56 
70 
17 
44 
19 



.MATBKIAIJ< USED. 



STATES. 



Total cost. 



Chemicals 
and dye- 
stuffs. 



Cost. 



The Tniled States. $12,385,220 



$8, 407, 683 



Connecticut 

Illinois 

Massachusetts. . . 

NewJersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania — 
Rhode Island — 
All other states. 



300, 360 
6,846 
2, 801, 364 
2.711.121 
1.454,119 
2. 395. 482 
1.819.rjl 

896. 577 



114, 

4, 

1,950, 

2.068, 

889. 
1.808, 
1.064, 

508. 



126 , 
270 I 
550 \ 
192 i 
577 ! 
041 ' 
475 
462 



S^nh. 



Pounds. 



Cost. 



18, 649, 606 
556,763 



1660,577 ' 



Soap. 

Pounds. Cost. 

I 

6,766,696 \ $279,272 



4, 538, 183 
3, 184. 240 
2,242,012 
3, 517, 503 
3, 138, 601 
1, 472. 304 



17, 815 



125,288 ' 
109.466 

73,836 
107,269 
129. a50 

97.a53 



32, 318 

8,200 

753,860 

1. 730, 738 

995,683 

2. 160, 788 

809, 774 

275, 33.'i 



2,049 I 
504 ' 
25,599 
83, 775 I 
44,321 I 
80.793 ' 
32, 205 ' 
10.020 



WORK DONE. 



Fuel. 



Cost. 



Rent of 4 11 ». ,._ 
Dowci All other 

juid lieat. «"«*«r*»l»- Total value 

of work 



Cojit. 



Cost. 



$1,647,848 $23,138 $1,366,092 $28,900,560 



W<H»len vams dved. 



done. 



56,711 
1,072 
404,778 
239. .129 
210, 618 
284.516 
:t51,521 

91.273 



6.413 
2,500 ' 
4, 775 
6.250 
1.200 
2,IKM) 



107, 659 
1,000 
288. 736 
207.859 
224,992 
108,583 
240.900 
186,963 



715, 388 
26,741 
6. 496. 215 
6, 183, 397 
3. 636, 051 
5, 240. 761 
4, 743, 561 
1.858.446 



Pounds. 



Value. 



17,990.&'>1 ! $751,801 



1,031 I 

102.400 ' 

138.926 ' 

459,700 

617.216,404 

29. 190 I 

.''.2,000 I 



'206 
9,800 
6,043 
69.352 
660.657 
2, 543 
3.200 



WORK DONE— contiuui*d. 



STATES. 



Worstetl yams dyeil. , Cotton yams dyed. 



I, 



Pounds. 



The United .SUtes . ; 9, 342, 157 



Value. 
$493. 974 



Pounds. 



Value. 



48.762,759 | $2,036,127 



I 



Connecticut 

Illinois 

MsHsachusetts.. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island . . . 
All other states. 



30,000 

500,000 

10,615 

62,000 I 

8.408,342 : 

241.000 

200 



3,000 

42.500 

1,331 

28,162 

398,935 ' 

20,030 

16 



110,000 


81,720 


5.172,909 


1,486.400 


871.100 


33, 499, 727 


6. 522, 037 


1.018,866 



11, .500 

7,5:15 

242,356 

27,140 

76.368 

1.346.942 

291. 16] 

33. 125 



Spun silk yams dyed.! 



Thrown silk dved. 



Pounds. Value. {I Pounds. 
311,830 



Value. 



Wool stock dve«l. 



Pounds. Value. 



Cotton st«)ck dyed. 



Pounds. Value. 




8,400 
180.200 
111,730 

1,500 



$119,810 



5.000 



3.322.017 $2,346,387 j , 1,160.666 j $48,828 
15.600 ; 



15,600 



5,000 I 2,806,037 
85.520 I 272,815 
23,090 166,665 

1.200 



2.120.318 

125.571 

84.808 



280,000 

75. 399 

125.000 I 

587.267 

90,000 

3.000 i 



5,600 
5.770 
4. .500 
25.008 
7.200 
750 



4,676,344 $204,827 



165.000 



5,400 



32,000 

848,466 

230.000 

1,525,528 

1,875,000 

350 



4,650 

28,079 

7.200 

47,446 

112.000 

52 



a Includes pieceworkem and their wages. 



b IiicludeH 40 t.OOO ]iti.tui'>» >v«K)leus and wornteds. 
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Tablb 1.— dyeing and FINISHING TEXTILES, IN THE AGOBEOATE, ETC.— Continned. 





WORK DONB— continned. 


STATES. 


Wool and worsted 
piece goods dyed. 


Cotton piece goods 
dyed. 


Cotton piece goods 
hleaohed. 


Cotton piece goods 
printed. 


Silk piece goods 
dyed. 


Mixed textile piece 
goods dyed. 


All 
other 
work 
done. 




Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 

$3,389,940 
242,504 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 

7,405,399 


Value. 


Square 
yards. 


Value. 


Value. 


The United States. 


20,779,034 


1652,998 


446,496,822 $5,671,488 


454,357,758 


579,667,368 


$10,355,032 


$394,777 


60,716,250 


$2,060,765 


$384,806 


CSonnecticnt 






22,396,076 

1 


340,201 


33,126,636 
: 


4,358,016 


68,192 


, 








81,901 


lUinois 






1 








11,000 


MassachoBettA 

New Jemev ........ 


7,685,654 


92,853 


113,430,837 
! 87,748,170 


1,388,927 
976.056 


118.801.995 
25,980,644 
21.316.000 


610,375 
216,365 
195,762 
175,000 
1,440.921 
450,013 


181, 198, 498 
94,862,907 
94,622,693 
24,187,763 

140,054,180 
37,383,411 


3,997,087 
1,625,617 
1,508,307 

268,206 
2,004.890 

882,733 


60,000 
4,705,012 
2, 516, 787 
, 120, 100 


6,000 
116,378 
260,839 

1,210 


50,000 

19,790,000 

14, 205, 150 

24,167,900 

2,409,200 

4,000 


5,000 

1,029,400 

691,015 

267,225 

75,805 


61,087 
25,000 


New York 


1, 250. 150 

10,793,880 

1,002,550 

46,800 


25,022 


1 30. 177. 807 399. 503 


149,843 


Peonaylvania 

Rhode Island 


496,509 93,056,440 ' 1.359,002 ; a8. 760,980 
34.964 i !ifl 797 ino 7Si !i22 ' 199. 163. flf» 


86.633 
' 18,325 


All other states 


3,660 


, — — , . — . . — — 

j 48,958,392 

1 


: 472,287 

1 


54,117,544 


3,500 


1,350 


1,820 


960 

1 



a Dyed, bleached, and printed. 

Table 2 shows by states, with totals for the United States, the returns of establishments engaged in dyeing 

and finishing woolen and worsted, cotton, silk, and mixed goods and yarns, respectively. 

« 
» 

Table «.— DYEING AND FINISHING TEXTILES, BY CLASSES OF TEXTILES, SHOWING CAPITAL INVESTED, 
MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES, EMPLOYES, WAGES, POWER, MATERIALS, AND WORK DONE. 

WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS AND YARNS. 



STATES. 



The United States. 



Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

All other states (b). 



STATES. 



The Unite<l States 



Massachusetts.. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania. . . 
All other states. 



Number 

of 

establish 

ments. 



39 

3 
:{ 
5 
24 
4 



CAPITAL. 



Value of 

hire^ 
property. 



$228,700 



Direct 
investment. 



Miscellaneous 
expenses. 



ri. 170, 837 



-i — 



$152, 628 



96.000 

113,.'H)0 

19,200 



65, .500 I 
475,667 
357,550 ;| 
L 157, 700 
14, 414 



:i, 171 
39,099 
45,507 
60,014 I 

3,037 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYES AND TOTAL WAGES, (a) 



Aggregates. 



tombf* Total w.g«,. 



1,513 «1,046.3U 



29 


15.550 


340 


297.337 


322 


278, 008 


819 


43G, 541 


33 


18,868 



Males 

above 16 

years. 



1,482 



Females 

above 15 

years. 



58 



Children. 



27 
338 
322 
765 

30 



52 
2 



2 
1 



POWER. 



Steimi. , Water. 



Horse 
power. 

3.704 

\:*4 

1.18:^ 

1,065 

1.357 

35 



Hoiso 
l>ower. 



All other. 



COST OF MATERIALS USED. 



Printing 
machines. 



Horse 
power. 



1U3 



18 

85 



Total. 



Chemicals 

and 
dyestuffs. 



Fuel. 



Rent of 

power and 

heat. 



41 



20 
21 



$1,238,507 ii $1,009,537 $132,215 



$1. 280 



11.268 
332. 039 
290, 590 
586. 637 

17,973 



5.875 

277, 759 

247,360 

463.665 

14,878 



2,700 
30,600 
29,880 
66,615 

2,420 



1,280 



All otlier 
materials. 



Total value 

of work 

done. 



$95,475 ! $2,790,405 



2,693 j; 

23,680 I 

13,350 ' 

55,077 I 

675 



41,252 

771,685 

662.425 

1,261,163 

53,900 



a Includes officers, tinu meml)ers, and clerks. 

b Includes states ^rou)>ed. in order that the operations uf individual establishments may not be disclosed. These establishments are distributed as follows: 
Rhode Island, 3; Missouri. 1. 



TEXTILES— DYEING AND FINISHING. 
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Table «.— DYEING AND FINISHING TEXTILES, BY CLASSES OF TEXTILES, ETC.— Continued. 



COTTON GOODS AND YARNS. 



8TATK8. 



CAPITAL. 



Number 

of 

establish 

menu. 



I 



AVBRAOE NUMBER OF BMPLOT^S AND TOTAL WAOK8. (A) 



Value of 

hired 
property. 



The United States 

Connectiont 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

New York * 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

All other sUtes (6) 





113 


$971,646 








4 
24 
13 
16 
31 
17 

8 






133,500 




112,500 




60,733 
106.125 






560.788 




8,000 







Direct 
inTestment. 



129, 164, 503 



MisceUanecus 
expenses. 



771,652 
8, 868, 857 
3, 178, 430 
3,959,235 
3, 786. 021 
5, 1*61, 676 
3,438,632 



$2, 453, 329 



76.686 
706,604 
575, 755 
261,064 
226,197 
359,964 
247,059 



AggregateH. 



ATerage 
number. 



Total 
wages. 



14, 491 $6, 440, 406 



483 


248, 752 


3,279 


1,413,333 


2,079 


938.166 


1,958 


874,975 


1,814 


885.952 


3.460 


1.480,684 


1.418 


598,546 



Males 

above 16 

years. 



• Females 
above 15 
years. 



11.894 



396 
2,750 
1.740 
1,472 
1,539 
2,784 
1,213 



1,844 



Children. 



753 



85 


2 


342 


187 


287 


52 


352 


134 


102 


173 


544 


132 


132 


73 



STATES. 



The United StatcH. 



Connecticut 

Maasuchusetts. 

New Jersey 

New Yorlt 

Peunsylvfcnia.. 
Rhode Ibland . . 
All other stat<?!* 



POWER. 



Steam. < Water. ! All other. 



CO»T OF MATERIALS USED. 



Priutlng ' 
machines, i 



ToUl. 



Hurse 


Horse 


Horse 


power. 

44.708 
715 


power. 


power. 


2, 86.'i 


35.5 


440 


'■■\ 

'"***■■■"*. 1 


1U.454 


765 


5.0 


4,845 


270 


1 


10,654 


225 ; 


1 
1 


5,031 


70 


i 


9,120 


288 




3.289 


805 


30.5 



Chemicals 

and 
dyestuffs. 



212 $8,363,016 $5,280,783 



4 

49 
36 
43 



294,120 ; 
2.195,959 
1, 185, 610 

053,055 I 
1,230,828 i 
44 ij 1,617.197 
19 I 886,241 i 



17 



109, 126 
1,573,749 
752,476 i 
489,263 
927.971 
937, 826 
409, 372 




Rent of 

power and 

heat. 



All other 
materials. 



Total value 

of work 

done. 



$16, 083 $1, 870, 115 l $19, 876. 364 



6,413 
1,900 
300 
4,270 
1,200 
2,000 



126,883 
310,126 
305,093 I 
295,009 ' 
163, 614 
374.948 
294,442 ' 



699,788 
5, 264, 241 
2. 878. 016 
2. 262. 412 
2,621.107 
4. 320, 707 
1.830,093 



SILK GOODS AND YARNS. 



sTATK.'o. 



Tb.- I'niU'd States. 



New Jersf V 

New York 

All other statet* (6) 



STATES. 



The Unite*! .States. 



New Jer.Hev. .. . 

New York 

All other states. 



Number 

of 

establish 

ments. 



52 



24 

21 



CAPITAL. 



Value of 

hired 
jiroperty. 



$487, 9:t:{ 

103,800 

285, 133 

9.000 

POWKH. 



Direct 
investment. 



$1,880,224 



Miscellaneous 
expenses. 






1.313,306 
466, 505 
100.413 



$177,933 

123. 607 

47, 706 

6, 620 



Steam. 



Horse 
I)ower. 



1.513 I 

'rill 

545 ' 
191 



Water. All other. Printing 

i machines. 



Total. 



Hor»e 
power. 

21 



Horse 
jiower. 



10.0 $1,276,926 

10.0 ' 



I' 



21 



1.127, :M6 
111,129 
38.451 



AVERAGE M'MBKR OF EMPLOYES AND TOTAL WAGES, (a) 



Aggregates. 



Average 
number. 



Total 
wages. 



Males 

above 16 

years. 



Females 

above 15 

years. 



Children. 



1,74.') $l,01.'i.3C.*) 



1.292 

391 

62 



744, 05«J 
230, 034 



1.639 

1.233 

344 

62 



i 



102 

57 
45 



2 
2 



COST OF MATERIALS L'8EI>. 



Chemicals 

and 
dvestufl's. 



Fuel. 



Rent of 

l>ower and 

heat. 



All otlier 
materials. 



Total value 

of work 

done. 



$1. 092. 192 

087. 957 
75. 012 
29.223 



$83. 475 

70.582 
9.498 
3.395 



$4,675 



$06,584 



600 
4,075 



68.207 

22.544 

5.833 



$2. 935. 101 



2. 333, 716 
478. 637 
122. 748 



a Includes officers. Arm members, and clerks. 

b lui-ludes static grouped, in order that the o]>pratioiis of individual rsttihlinhiiieniH niay not hv disrlostMl. These establishuieutH are diHtribntetl as follows: 
Cotton— Delaware, 1: Iowa, 1; Maine, 1: Maryland. 1: New Hampshire, 2; Ohio, 1; West Virginia, 1. Silk -Pennsylvania, 5; Illinois. 1: ('uunecticut,l. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



Tablk a.— dyeing and FIMSHINr; TEXTILES, BY CLASSES OF TEXTILES, ETC.— Continued. 

MIXED (lOODS AND YARNS. 



55TAThj«*. 



Number 

of 
establiath- 
. mentA. 



The Uiiltt'*! Sl«t«'«. 

MassacbaHetts 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

All other Btates <6) 



6 



CAPITAL. 



Value of 

hired 
jiroperty. 



Direct 
investment. 



I Miscellaneous 
I expenses. 



44 f 131. 500 



6,000 
85.0<H) 
25. 000 
15.500 



$5,835,236 



3, 061, 797 
179,805 

1,260,900 
832. 734 



|t347, 191 



AVERAGE NVMBKR oF E3IPLOY6.S AND TOTAL WAGES*, (a) 



Aggregates. 



Average 
number. 



2,488 



159.894 
13,658 

126, 700 
46,930 



1.044 
168 
862 
414 



Total 
wages. 

$1,216,974 

480,224 
98,706 , 
446,425 
191,619 



Males Females ; 
above 16 above 15 ' Children, 
years. years. 



2,131 ! 



828 
148 
794 
361 



324 


33 


199 


17 


20 




64 


4 


41 


12 



I'OWKR. 



C^OST OK MATERIALS I'SED. 



STATES. 



The Tnlted Stale*. 



Ma88at'biii»t'ttH.. 

NeM" York 

Pennsylvania . . 
All other stateH 



I Steam. Water. AH other. Printing 

machines. 



Horse 
power. 

4,355 

925 

281 

1.529 

1.620 



Horse 
power. 

40 
40 



Horse 
power. 



I (.'bemicals 
Total. and 

I dyestnflTs. 



34 , $1,506,771 



28 
6 



594. 137 

90,345 

547,406 

26.5.883 



$1,016,181 

■ ■ 1 

370.926 

77,942 

393, 182 

174. 131 



Fuel. 



i>o^e°rand All other 
^helt materials. 



$245. 123 



$1,100 $244,367 



96,407 

8,757 

80,343 

.'>9, 616 



1 




400 

1 700 

1 



,_.. 



Total value 

of work 

done. 



126.804 !i 
12,246 ! 
73.181 . 
32,136 



$3,298,600 



1, 190. 722 
232, 577 

1,255.343 
620.048 



a Includi'8 ofhcers, firm members, and clerks. 

b IncludcH stntert having less than 3 establishments, in order that the operations of individual t^stablishmentM may not be disclosed. These establishments are 
distriliiiteda.s follows: Illinois. 2; Maryland,]; Minnesota,!; New Jersey, 1 ; Ohio, 1 ; Kho<le Island, 2. 
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